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Department Of Social And Family Serk [ ? (s 
Office Of The Minister . 


His Honour, 
The Lieutenant-Governor of the 


Province of Ontario. 


May It Please Your Honour: 

The undersigned has the honour to transmit herewith 
the Thirty-Ninth Annual Report of the Department of Social and 
Family Services, for the Fiscal Year 1969-70. 


| have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


John Yaremko, Q.C., LL.D., 


Minister of Social and Family Services. 


A Decade of Progress 


in Provincial Social Services 


Eee 


The mother left with small children: the 
elderly person; the disabled; the child with 
special needs; the sick; the disadvantaged. It 
is for these people that the Department of 
Social and Family Services has undergone 
such change. 


In 1960 the department was called Public 
Welfare; in 1970, it is Social and Family Serv- 
ices. The change was symbolic: the real 
changes go far deeper. The Department has 
branched into the full range of social assist- 
ance and social service programs. Ten years 
ago the department had three major programs 
— Welfare Allowances, General Welfare Assis- 
tance and Homes for the Aged. From this 
core has emerged a greater emphasis on the 
full spectrum of preventive services, counsel- 
ling, rehabilitation and guidance. 


Illustrations of the growing emphasis on 
social services are numerous. The last few 
years have seen the development of enriched 
programs in Homes for the Aged, as well as 
new programs for the elderly, such as: 


— meals-on-wheels, which provides dinners 
for the elderly who live at home, but who 
Cannot make their own meals regularly, 

— elderly person’s centres, which provide 
social, educational and recreational pro- 
grams for the elderly in the community 
and; 

— homes which enable elderly people to live 
in private home care in the community, 
and also benefit from medical and social 
Programs of the nearby Home for the 
Aged. 


The development of more comprehensive 





social services is also reflected in the expan- 
sion of services to children and youth. 
Through educating the public to the needs 
of special children, with the use of the news- 
paper column, “Today’s Child”, and the tele- 
vision version, “Family Finder’, the media 
and the Children’s Aid Societies have explored 
new ways of finding homes for children. 


One of the newer services to youth de- 
veloped in the past decade is the small group 
home or institution for children and young 
people with special needs — the disabled, the 
retarded, the emotionally troubled or those 
children who have no suitable home to which 
they can go. So rapidly has this service ex- 
panded that the Department created a new 
Children’s Institutions Branch in March, 1970. 


The Day Nurseries program illustrates the 
growth of services to the family. With increas- 
ed knowledge of the needs of the child and 
the family, the Department encourages day 
care centres to serve: 


— working mothers; 

— children with special handicaps, such as 
the blind, disabled or emotionally upset, 
who need special supervision and equip- 
ment; 

— families which have several small children, 
where morale is low and where social, 
health and housing problems threaten the 
family unit; 

— and mothers who can learn more about 
their own children, by being involved in 
the nursery situation. 


In addition to the growing services in 
traditional program areas, the Department 
created two new service programs since 
1960. In 1962, the Rehabilitation Services 
Branch, later renamed Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Services, was made a full program 
branch. Since then the Department has stead- 
ily increased its service to the disabled. A 
program that began with helping the physical- 
ly handicapped, Vocational Rehabilitation has 
broadened its services to include also those 
with invisible handicaps such as the mentally 
retarded, the emotionally disabled, the brain 
damaged, the chronically ill and the socially 
handicapped. 


Another new branch, Family Services 
Branch, began in 1968, provides a supportive 
Service to recipients of Family Benefits by 
counselling families with problems in budget- 
ing, marriage, child-rearing, housing, morale 
and the like. 


Besides program changes, the growing 
emphasis on services has been reflected in 
the creation of new supportive branches such 
as Research and Planning, which investigates 
the “why” behind social services and carries 
out studies of needs and trends in social wel- 
fare to assist in policy review and program 
development. Another example is the creation 
of the Communications Branch with its em- 
phasis on getting information to the public 
about the Department's services. 


The Canada Assistance Plan, a federal- 
provincial agreement signed in 1966, provid- 
ed the basis for the Family Benefits plan, the 
main social assistance program of the Prov- 
ince. Replacing a complex, fragmented assort- 
ment of allowances, each with different qualif- 
ying standards, different allowances, different 
cost-sharing agreements with the federal gov- 
ernment, the Family Benefits plan, instituted 
in 1967, provides a comprehensive coverage 
for a family. Family Benefits includes medical 
and hospital benefits and opens the door to 
other related services, such as family counsel- 
ling through the new Family Services Branch, 
Rehabilitation Services, Day Nurseries and 
Legal Aid. 


In these ways the Department of Social 
and Family Services has placed a growing 
emphasis on social services. It has been a 
decade of change in provincial social services 
to help the disadvantaged. It is for their needs 
that the scope of the Department's activities 
has been broadened. 


John Yaremko 





Report Of The Deputy Minister 


Memorandum to: 


The Honourable John Yaremko, Q.C., LL.D., 


Minister of Social and Family Services. 


| have the honour to submit herewith the 39th Annual Report 


of the Department of Social and Family Services. 


This Report covers the Fiscal Year ending March 31st, 1970, 


Vin Sacra 


M. Borczak, 
Deputy Minister. 


and is respectfully submitted. 





The Department of Social and Family 
Services Administers the 
following Statutes: 





The Blind Persons’ Allowances Act 

The Charitable Institutions Act 

The Child Welfare Act 

The Children’s Boarding Homes Act 

The Children’s Institutions Act 

The Day Nurseries Act 

The Department of Social and Family Services Act 
The Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act 

The District Welfare Administration Boards Act 
The Elderly Persons Centres Act 

The Family Benefits Act 

The General Welfare Assistance Act 

The Homemakers and Nurses Services Act 

The Homes for Retarded Persons Act 

The Homes for the Aged and Rest Homes Act 
The Indian Welfare Services Act 

The Old Age Assistance Act 

The Soldiers’ Aid Commission Act 


The Vocational Rehabilitation Services Act 
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OUR PROGRAMS 


Child Welfare Branch 





The Child Welfare Branch advises and 
supervises the 51 Children’s Aid Societies 
which serve the needs of dependent children 
in Ontario and inspects the operation of the 
Societies. Field workers, accountants and pro- 
fessional social workers provide guidance 
and counselling to a Society concerning spec- 
ific problems. Financial representatives with 
the Branch provide similar advice on the bus- 
iness end of the Societies’ operation, suggest- 
ing systems and methods for a more effective 
delivery of the service to the community. The 
Child Welfare Branch can also call upon the 
various specialists of the Department, such 
as the consulting architect, the Departmental 
solicitor, the Systems and Procedures Branch 
and others to assist in a special problem of 
any Society. 

The Branch encourages Societies to help 
the preservation of the family. This may be 
done through counselling and guidance, 
which considers the family unit as a whole. 
Over 29,000 families received such services 
from the Societies in 1969-70. More than 
83,200 children under the age of sixteen re- 
ceived family counselling services. In approx- 
imately seven per cent of the cases, it was 
deemed necessary to admit the children to 
the care of the Societies, usually through 
court hearings resulting in Society or Crown 
wardship. By the end of the year, the number 
of reported family cases had declined by 1.8 
per cent. 


The Children’s Aid Societies also provide 
counselling for the unmarried parent, before 
and after the birth of the child. The Society 
may also provide legal help to the parent in 
obtaining support for the child. In 1969, the 
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number of new unmarried parent cases com- 
ing to the Societies for guidance and possible 
placement of the child increased by four per 
cent. Through counselling and help in making 
plans, over one-third of these unmarried 
mothers made plans for their children them- 
selves, a trend which has markedly increased 
in recent years. 

Belief in the family as the healthiest envir- 
onment for a child is at the core of Ontario’s 
adoption program. Nine per cent more child- 
ren found their way into successful adoptions 
through the Societies this year. Part of this 
increase was due to “Today’s Child”, a feature 
which was initiated in the Toronto Telegram, 
describing a particular child available for adop- 
tion. This feature has been particularly succes- 
sful, and is being extended into 17 daily and 
107 weekly newspapers. A partner to “To- 
day’s Child”, called “Family Finder”, was 
developed for television in late 1969. Another 
service the Branch provided to the Societies 
is an Adoption Resource Exchange. This is 
a bulletin circulated twice monthly to all 
Societies, listing those children who are diffi- 
cult to place locally, and those applicants for 
whom it is better that a child from outside 
their locality be found. In addition, group 
meetings of all the Societies are held twice a 
year to discuss mutual problems and solutions 
which have been tried and proven successful, 
as regards adoption. 
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Children’s Institutions 
Branch 





The growing need for residential care for 
youngsters without a home, and for children 
and young people with special needs, prompt- 
ed the formation in 1969/70 of a separate 
Children’s Institutions Branch, formerly a 
unit of the Child Welfare Branch. The scope 
of the new Branch is wide, and includes the 
supervision of institutions which care for 
homeless and handicapped children, and 
young people with various problems, retarded 
persons, unmarried mothers, and youngsters 
with acute personal problems who are unable 
to live at home. 


The establishment of the new Branch re- 
flects the growing importance of specialized 
residences for children and young people. 
Early attention in such facilities can often 
prevent lengthy hospitalization or prolonged 
stay in other institutions. 


The institutions for children and young 
people, supervised by the Department, are 
initiated, planned and built by private charit- 
able organizations, such as religious or frater- 
nal groups with assistance and advice from 
the Children’s Institutions Branch each step 
of the way. Once built, the field staff of the 
Branch visit the home regularly to supervise 
programs, facilities and business operations. 


Normal to moderately disturbed children 
are taken care of by homes under The Child- 
ren’s Institutions Act. Institutions for the 
normal child are of the congregate type where 
children have a short stay, usually less than 
two years. These children are frequently plac- 
ed in residential care because of a sudden ill- 
ness in the family or because of the absence 
of one parent from the home. Homes for mod- 
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erately disturbed children have the services of 
specially trained personnel, including special 
teachers and other case-work or group-work 
specialists in the care and treatment of child- 
ren. 


Under the Children’s Institutions Act, 
four new homes, two in Toronto and one each 
in London and Ottawa, were built during the 
year, providing 63 additional places. Three of 
the homes were built for this use, and are re- 
ceiving $5,000 per bed in provincial grants; 
an acquisition grant of $1,200 was paid to 
the other home. A total of 650 children can 
now be accommodated in homes under the 
Children’s Institutions Act. 


The needs of troubled, and physically and 
mentally handicapped children are also grow- 
ing. New homes, approved under the Child- 
ren’s Boarding Homes Act, are meeting this 
growth with thirteen new residential pro- 
grams, having accommodation for an addi- 
tional 182 children. 


The interest in small community resi- 
dences for the retarded is also growing. Two 
new homes under the Homes for Retarded 
Persons Act, one in London and one in Rich- 
mond Hill, were approved during the year. 
One home in Orangeville added two new cot- 
tages. The total accommodation increased by 
50 places. The Homes for Retarded Persons 
Act provides for grants for groups interested 
in setting up a residence for retarded persons. 
There is no upper or lower age limit on such 
residences, because retarded children and 
young people may remain in a residence for 
many years. These homes are often associated 
with a workshop or another type of training 
program, such as a farm or small industry. 
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Homes for unmarried mothers, under the 
Charitable Institutions Act, cared for an in- 
creased number of girls, over 2,000 being 
served in the fourteen homes. These homes 
provide a place where unmarried mothers 
may stay prior to the birth of their baby and 
where helpful, supportive services are avail- 
able. Slightly more than half of these girls 
were students, and through local Boards of 
Education, the majority were able to continue 
studying while in the home. In addition, handi- 
crafts, spiritual guidance, and personal coun- 
selling are provided by the staffs. 


The youth institutions under the Charit- 
able Institutions Act continued to be active. 
These homes care for troubled young people, 
generally boys and girls in difficulty with the 
law or transient youth who, for one reason 
or another, are unable to live in their own 
homes. One home, in Concord, completed a 
25-bed addition during the year. 
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Day Nurseries Branch 


The Day Nurseries Branch helps day care 
centres and nurseries provide the best care 
and learning experience to children who are 
entrusted to them. The Branch inspects ex- 
isting nurseries and helps the supervisors im- 
prove the quality of the care being offered. 


Through the Day Nurseries Branch, or- 
ganizations, municipalities and individuals are 
helped in setting up a day nursery, finding 
adequate premises, securing trained staff and 
making equipment and budget decisions. In 
this way, children in day nurseries and day 
care centres in Ontario, are assured of high 
standards of care. 


The services of the departmental archi- 
tect are continuing to improve the standards 
of buildings being used as nurseries. Through 
the co-operation of the Ontario Housing Corp- 
oration excellent facilities are being made 
available for nursery premises. To a lesser 
degree a similar liaison is being established 
with some boards of education. This liaison 
may prove very fruitful in the future develop- 
ment of nursery centres. 


The inter-departmental committee on day 
care has continued to meet to study new ap- 
proaches to the many-faceted problems of day 
care and pre-school education. They have 
been particularly interested in the new ap- 
proaches to the day care of the young ele- 
mentary school child. Problems associated 
with the growing number of university stu- 


dents with young children have also occupied 
their attention. 
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TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR NURSERY 
PERSONNEL 


There are now sixteen Colleges of Ap- 
plied Arts offering various types of courses 
to qualify young people to work in nurseries. 
Most of these courses are of two years’ dur- 
ation following completion of Grade 12. Many 
of the colleges are offering evening courses 
to enable mature persons to fit themselves 
for this work. 


The University of Toronto is the only uni- 
versity in Ontario giving courses in this field 
at the post-graduate level. We are pleased to 
note that the University of Guelph has insti- 
tuted a child development program as one of 
its major options in the Department of Con- 
sumer and Family studies. It is felt that grad- 
uates of this course, the first of whom will be 
ready in 1972, will be fitted to play an impor- 
tant role in bringing improved nursery, home- 
maker and counselling services to municipal 
welfare departments. They will also have an 
excellent background if they wish to enter the 
high school teaching field to fit our young 
people to be better parents of the next gen- 
eration. 

One college of applied arts is now offer- 
ing a nursery aide course of shorter duration 
and for persons with less than a grade 12 ed- 
ucation. It is hoped that many other colleges 
will adopt this plan. Training at this level would 
probably meet the needs of about one third of 
the personnel employed in nurseries. 


The great increase in work has given our 
field staff heavy responsibilities. They have 
only been able to meet them through the ex- 
tensive supportive services now provided by 
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other branches of our own department, as 
well as by the excellent co-operation they can 
always depend on from municipal officials in 
the health, fire, building and welfare depart- 
ments. The interest and vigilance of these lo- 
cal officials has been absolutely essential to 
the success of our endeavours to protect the 
young children in nursery groups. 


EXPANSION OF SERVICES 


By December 31, 1969 there were 626 
nurseries under the supervision of the Branch 
providing services to over 25,000 children 
and their families. Of these, 206 were open all 
day to meet the needs of working mothers, 
and 420 offered half-day programs for pre- 
school children. The net gain in nurseries dur- 
ing the year was 86, as compared with 59 in 
the previous year. 


The most striking increase was in the 
number of nurseries receiving the 80% pro- 
vincial subsidy. The increase here was from 
100 to 140. 41 municipalities operate 33 all 
day programs and 20 half-day programs, and 
have agreements to subsidize fees of par- 
ents unable to pay the full cost in 61 all day 
nurseries and 36 half-day nurseries. 


The previous year only 29 municipalities 
were taking advantage of the 80% provincial 
subsidy. 


As the average number of children in a 
nursery is 40, it will be seen that there are 
now 5,600 nursery places in the province a- 
vailable to persons who are unable to pay the 
full cost of the care and pre-school education 
that their children may require. 


The total capacity of all nurseries in the 
province is now 25,860, of which 8,440 are 
for all day care. 


It must be noted that in 1965 only 52 
new nurseries were issued licences, whereas 
in 1969, 158 new licences were issued. It 
is Obvious that there is marked growth both 
in the nurseries receiving public subsidies and 
in those which depend wholly on the fees of 
parents. 
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Family Benefits Branch 





The purpose of the Family Benefits 
Branch is to provide assistance to persons 
who are likely to be in need for a lengthy per- 
iod of time. The cause of reliance on social 
assistance might be age, disability, perman- 
ent unemployability or loss of the principal 
family provider. In addition to financial aid, 
most recipients of allowances receive prem- 
ium-free medical and hospital benefits and 
families with dependent children are also pro- 
vided with premium-free dental care. 


In determining need under The Family 
Benefits Act, an applicant’s liquid assets are 
considered. Limitations are $1,000 for a sing- 
le applicant plus $200 for each dependent. 
An additional $300 is allowed where the 
spouse is 60 years of age or more. Monthly 
budgetary requirements for food, clothing, 
utilities, household supplies, personal items, 
shelter, fuel and special diets are computed 
in accordance with the regulations, having re- 
gard to family composition (including ages of 
children) and living arrangements. An allow- 
ance is provided to bring total monthly income 
up to budgetary needs. In determining the 
amount of allowance portions of earned in- 
come are exempted so as to provide a “self 
help” incentive. 


Medical and hospital insurance may be 
provided to needy Old Age Security recipi- 
ents. To be eligible, the pensioner’s annual 
income must not exceed $1,700 for a single 
person, $3,000 for a couple. The above li- 
quid asset limitations also apply. 
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Medical and hospital insurance may be 
provided to needy Old Age Security recipi- 
ents. To be eligible, the pensioner’s annual 
income must not exceed $1,700 for a single 
person, $3,000 for a couple. The above li- 
quid asset limitations also apply. 


CASELOAD TRENDS 


In March 1970, 61,636 individuals and 
families received Family Benefits Allowances. 
Payments averaged $134.84 monthly. 


Of this total, 27,884 were single persons 
and 33,752 were heads of families. Of the 
single persons, 7,751 were elderly persons 
and 20,133 were blind or otherwise disabled. 


Two-parent families, where the father 
was unemployable for medical reasons, total- 
led 5,234. The number of mothers (widows, 
deserted wives, divorced and unmarried wo- 
men) receiving allowances as the head of a 
family increased 19% to 22,593. Allowances 
were also being paid to 1,654 foster moth- 
ers. 


Medical and hospital benefits were be- 
ing provided to 79,023 Old Age Security pen- 
sioners at March 31, 1970. 


CHANGES IN LEGISLATION 


In May 1969 an important amendment 
to the Regulation provided for the payment 
of a monthly comfort allowance to needy 
patients in chronic hospitals. 


at 


The Regulation pertaining to payments 
for fuel was also amended. Payments may 
now be spread over the year rather than dur- 
ing the winter season only. 


CATEGORICAL PROGRAMS 


The Branch is also responsible for the ad- 
ministration and continuing review of allow- 
ances paid under certain programs that pre- 
dated The Family Benefits Act. As of March 
31, 1970, allowances were being paid to 
2,068 persons as follows: 258 under The 
Blind Persons’ Allowances Act; 901 under 
The Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act; 47 on 
the program of Assistance to Dependent Fa- 
thers and 862 on the program of Assistance 
to Widows and Unmarried Women. 


Family Services Branch 


The year 1969-70 featured the estab- 
lishment of small service units staffed with 
professional social workers in the following 
regional offices: Ottawa, Thunder Bay, St. 
Catharines, Hamilton and Windsor. The staff 
in the Toronto unit of the Branch (established 
during the year 1968-69) was increased mod- 
estly to accommodate the demand for ser- 
vices. In general the program became more 
diversified in character and broader in scope 
as Branch personnel, with experience, de- 
veloped more awareness of the needs/pro- 
blems syndrome of the client population it 
is commissioned to serve. 


The basic purpose of the Branch pro- 
gram is to ensure that those persons who 
receive financial assistance under the Fam- 
ily Benefits Allowance program also receive 
the social services they require to ensure as 
full a measure of self-fulfillment and_ self- 
realization as possible. For those who are al- 
ready incapacitated in varying degrees by bi- 
ological, psychological, and social problems, 
the program. provides restorative services. 
For those who require assistance in over- 
coming environmental conditions which are 
preventing the individual or the family from 
realizing a full measure of realistic satisfac- 
tion in their lives the program provides en- 
hancement (support, building) services. For 
all of the client population, which is a parti- 
cularly vulnerable population relative to forces 
and conditions which prevail in our contem- 
porary social system, the program endeavors 
to ensure that relevant supportive and protec- 
tive services are built in to either remove or 
ameliorate the influence of a harsh envir- 
onment. 
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Services which are provided by the pro- 
gram are: 


involving clients themselves in prob- 
lem-solving; intervening with any pub- 


: ; li rvices to meet needs; effectin 
1. Professional social work skills are used par- ee i g 


ticularly in the following areas: 


(a) Casework and group work methodol- 
ogy is used interchangeably to assist 
the poon adjusted individual who may 
be incapacitated or disadvantaged by: 
neurosis, character disorder, socio- 
cultural factors, destructive environ- 
mental conditions, pre-psychotic per- 
ceptual and cognitive problems, alco- 
holism and drug addiction, emotional 
aberrations, retardation and physical 
disability. 

Marriage counselling. In addition to 
those cases where there are unsatisfac- 
tory relationships between parents liv- 
ing together, service is extended to 
achieve resolution or reconciliation of 
relationships between parents where 
desertion, unmarried parenthood, and 
broken common-law unions are prin- 
ciple factors underlying family prob- 
lems including economic dependency. 


(b) 


— 


(c) Joint family counselling is used where 
serious family inter-relationship prob- 


lems exist. 


(d) Community organization methodology 
for action and advocacy programs is 
designed to improve social conditions 
and support individual and family func- 
tioning with adequate community soc- 
ial services. These would include: seek- 
ing institutional adaptations to solve 
new problems or to introduce innova- 


tive ways of addressing old problems; 


a 
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change in any community systems 
where it is required to best serve fam- 
ilies; insuring that physical, mental, 
emotional and social needs of children 
are met; developing social policy de- 
signed to strengthen the family institu- 
tion; enlisting volunteers for action 
programs; informing the community of 
acute family problems; engineering 
community resource management, co- 
ordination, and maximized utilization 
relative to client population needs. 


Family life development programs support 
and strengthen the family institution as the 
primary source of physical, mental, and 
emotional health for the client population 
being served. This is basically a multi-fac- 
eted educational program designed to help 
parents understand parental roles and fun- 
ctions, the character of the family instit- 
utions functions, life processes, cycles, 
and crises. In doing so the program not 
only serves remedial, maintenance and de- 
velopmental functions but preventive as 
well since families are prepared in advance 
to cope with the demands and problems 
they are almost certain to meet at later 
stages of family development. These are 
group programs using neighbourhood lo- 
cations for their settings. 


Family Support Services such as home- 
makers, housekeepers, day care nursery 
and babysitting, group homes, summer 
camp programs, low rental housing, and 
recreational - leisure time facilities, which 


eee 


are required to support vulnerable ‘one- 
parent’ and ‘disabled-breadwinner’ families 
are provided through community organi- 
zation endeavors or under the direct aus- 
pices of the Branch itself. 


4. A group intake program for persons mak- 
ing application for a Family Benefits Allow- 
ance. This program has several functions: 
assessment and diagnosis, educational, 
therapeutic, developmental, and preven- 
tative. In essence, those parents and fami- 
lies who are at a critical juncture in their 
lives as a result of a crisis (divorce, deser- 
tion, death or disability of breadwinner, un- 
wed mother) with which economic depen- 
dency is concurrent normally require read- 
ily available supportive services of one kind 
or another. Parents are made aware of 
eligibility policy and procedure, rights and 
responsibilities with respect to the finan- 
cial assistance program. Those who are 


seeking self-fulfillment or self-realization 
through economic independency are sup- 
ported and directed toward those com- 
munity resources which provide education- 
al upgrading, vocational assessment and 
training, and employment placement. 
Those, who are seeking self-fulfillment or 
self-realization through the meaningful and 
satisfying performance of parental roles 
are provided with the opportunity for 
those services, mentioned under items 1, 
2, and 3 above i.e. professional social 
work, family life development and family 
support programs. 
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In addition to the direct service compo- 
nents of its program the Branch is active in 
three other significant areas: 


1. Consultation for local government welfare 
departments is provided for those who 
wish to establish a social services pro- 
gram for their client population. 


2. Participation with educational institutions 
in programs designed to train for work in 
the social services. Our agencies are being 
used as training centres for students from 
Universities and Colleges of Applied Arts 
and Technology. In particular, such exper- 
ience contributes knowledge about family, 
community, society and the public welfare 
institution to the student, teacher, and so- 
cial work profession as a whole. 


3. Research. The obligation to improve the 
performance of social services practition- 
ers and to keep services as relevant as pos- 
sible is reflected in ongoing research pro- 
jects and programs. Such activities reflect 
our acknowledged responsibility to (1) ev- 
aluate method and techniques being used 
and to develop new and modified methods 
of practice and administration and (2) to 
examine our services both in relation to 
existing needs and problems and to other 
community resources for meeting them. 


The total number of families who were re- 
cipients of services provided under these pro- 
grams during the 1969-70 fiscal year was 
665. A great variety of problems were exhi- 
bited by these families. The general problem 
areas which people most frequently brought 
to our social workers were: Parent-child re- 
lationship breakdowns, mental/emotional 
health of mothers, mental health care of child- 
ren, budgeting, money management and nu- 
trition, breakdown in relationships with tra- 
ditional community services such as schools, 
police, courts, municipal welfare, public health 
and child welfare. 
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Field Services Branch 
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Field Services Branch provides a network 
of regional offices throughout the province 
for the purpose of ensuring that the public 
has ready access to all the services of the 
Department. 


The expansion of staffing in Regional Of- 
fices and sub-Offices by other Branches of 
the Department continued and progress is 
being made to co-ordinate the activities of 
these different Branches to make the delivery 
of services more effective. Further extension 
and emphasis was given to the provision of 
practical counselling and guidance services to 
those persons receiving provincial assistance 
who were in need of them. 


Interest in income maintenance programs 
has intensified among recipients of benefits 
and this interest manifested itself in the for- 
mation and rapid growth of community action 
groups throughout the Province. Similarly, 
within the Department a trend has emerged 
which is reflected in the communication that 
is occurring with these groups and in the plan- 
ned involvement of recipients of service at 
conferences and similar meetings. 


The opinions, needs and expectations of 
recipients of allowances are being sought and 
considered in the development of a program 
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of service implementation and this will un- 
doubtedly have further implications for the 
future direction of the Field Services Branch. 


It seems that there is also a growing 
awareness of the needs of the poor among 
the general public; and senior staff members 
of the Field Services Branch were invited to 
speak at a variety of meetings sponsored by 
different community organizations. These con- 
tacts with various community representatives 
are potential agents of change. 


Other developments may be briefly out- 
lined. A noteworthy increase occurred in the 
use of staff meetings for the communication 
of information and the exchange of ideas. 
There was a continuing increase in the super- 
visory level of staff, and a further expansion 
of the Regional Office structure to bring ad- 
ministrative centres closer to the public. As 
of March 31, 1970, there are 19 regional of- 
fices and 34 sub-offices in Ontario. Further 
development occurred in the program to use 
trained and experienced workers with smaller 
caseloads in a specialized manner to help re- 
cipients whose problems cannot be resolved 
by the granting of financial aid alone. In this 
area the field staff work closely with other 
services branch of the Department and with a 
wide range of community agencies. 








The staff of the Field Services Branch 
completed a record 23,340 applications for 
Family Benefits during the 1969/70 fiscal 
year. Family Benefits cases accounted for 
95.9 percent of the total Provincial allow- 
ances as of March 31st, 1970. At the same 
date in the previous year Family Benefits cases 
represented 94.3 percent of Provincial allow- 
ances and the total number of all cases has 
risen to 71,624. The number of residual cases 
continues its decline and at the close of the 
fiscal year there were only 1,658 such cases 
- a decrease of 44.1 percent from the pre- 
ceding year. 


The table on adjoining page illustrates the 
overall caseload picture as of March 31st. 


Once again, the most significant change 
in the workload has been the increase in the 
number of families with dependent children 
cases. These cases require more of a Field 
Worker's time due to the higher number of 
persons per case and the greater complexi- 
ties that are involved in dealing with school 
-age and pre-school-age children. This change 
in the composition of the Family Benefits case- 
load involving an increasing proportion of de- 
pendent children cases is a trend which has 
been evident in the past few years and is ex- 
pected to continue in the future. Whereas the 
number of dependent children cases has risen 
by 3,995 cases, the single and married person 
cases have reduced by 1,701. 
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FIELD SERVICES 
CASELOAD AS OF MARCH 31 


PERCENT OF INCREASE 
NO. OF CASES ALL CASES OR 


1970 1969 1970 1969 DECREASE 
Family Benefits 


Dependent Children 32,900 28,905 45.9 41.0 +3,995 (13.8%) 





Single Persons 31,444 32,581 43.9 46.3 -—1,137 (3.5%) 
Married Persons 4,366 4,930 6.1 7.0 — 564 (11.4%) 
Sub-Total 68,710 66,416 95.9 94.3 +2,294 (3.5%) 
Residual Allowances 1,658 2,965 2.3 42 -1,307 (44.1%) 
General Welfare ? 

Assistance 1,256 1,082 1.8 1.5 + 174(16.1%) 


Eee eee 


Total 71,624 70,463 100.0 100.0 +1,161 (1.6%) 
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Homes for the Aged Branch 





The citizens from whose midst come 
those whom we seek to serve are increasing 
in number. Better living and working condi- 
tions, improved nutrition, control of commun- 
icable diseases and other concomitant factors 
have resulted in falling age-specific death 
rates. While there has been a very slight de- 
cline in the proportion of older persons (from 
8.7% in 1951 to 8.4% in 1956 and 8.2% in 
1966) this is due mainly to an increase in the 
proportion of the younger age groups. More- 
over, the actual numbers of elderly people 
have continued to increase; that is, the num- 
erical increase has been consistent and regu- 
lar in spite of the mild fluctuation in the ratio: 
the rise was from 120,600 elderly men and 
women 65 years old or older in 1901, to 
567,722 in 1966. By 1991, projections indi- 
cate some 1,023,300 aged persons will be 
living, or about 10.1% of the then total Ont- 
ario population. 


This consistent growth in the absolute 
number of the aged is of immense sociological 
significance when one adds other variables 
such as age-sex variations, marital status dif- 
ferences, rural-urban patterns of living, as 
well as the chronicity and dependency factors. 
These differences, even insofar as death rates 
and causes of death are concerned, may vary, 
moreover, according to the geographic reg- 
ions and sub-regions of the Province. A great 
deal more research is needed on this point. 


Ontario is typical of Canada as a whole 
(where again there are wide-spread _inter- 
Provincial contrasts), and conforms to several 
international patterns upon comparison. How- 
ever, neither the trend nor the rate of aging 
in Ontario and Canada is as pronounced as 
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in certain other Western, urban industrial 
nations. 

The best analyses of demographic data 
on Ontario are to be found in “Population Stat- 
istics Ontario - 1969”, issued by the Economic 
Analysis Branch, Economics and Statistical 
Services Division, Department of Treasury 
and Economics, October, 1969; “Vital Statis- 
tics for 1968” for the Province of Ontario, 
published by the Honourable Registrar Gen- 
eral early in 1970; and the “1970 Municipal 
Directory” issued by the Ontario Department 
of Municipal Affairs, February 1970. There 
were also earlier statements in this Depart- 
ment’s “37th Annual Report, 1967-68”. 

A great many public programs at all levels 
and many non-governmental benefits (such 
as industrial pensions) reach the main body 
of the elderly. For many, Old Age Security 
and the Guaranteed Income Supplement to- 
gether with the premium-free coverage under 
the Ontario health and hospital services insur- 
ance plans provide a mainstay. In addition, 
there is an increasing impact being felt 
through the Canada Pension Plan and related 
pension programs, so that economic main- 
tenance is being provided. There are, in addi- 
tion, as shown elsewhere in this Department's 
Annual Report, the programs under the Fam- 
ily Benefits and the General Welfare Assist- 
ance legislation, together with the Canada 
Assistance Plan. Other departments of both 
the Provincial and Federal Governments have 
a direct involvement in many services from 
anti-age discrimination legislation, through 
housing, general health services, etc., in prov- 
iding assistance to the aged. 


For the approximately 600,000 older 
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men and women in the Province of Ontario 
in 1969, the function of the Office on Aging 
— Homes for the Aged Branch has been to 
assist in the development of community sup- 
portive services — always in co-operation with 
the many other departments and voluntary 
agencies concerned with the provision of 
these services. 


Elderly Persons Centres and Homes for 
the Aged, both municipally operated and those 
administered by private non-profit groups, 
play a key role in this together with the 
Branch, and we would record our apprecia- 
tion for the assistance given by all involved 
this past year. 


With the Elderly Persons Centres, ad- 
vances have been made on the development 
of newer Centres especially designed, con- 
structed, and equipped for the use of those 
living in the community-at-large who desire 
a focal point for their various activities. In 
addition, program grants for special leader- 
ship and the provision of programs that merit 
special consideration, have been made avail- 
able both to already established Centres as 
well as some Centres that have been in opera- 
tion for a number of years. 


Various groups of Senior Citizens have 
been enabled to meet with representatives of 
Government departments to discuss prog- 
rams and to ascertain more information con- 
cerning existing programs. In addition, res- 
ponsible groups of Senior Citizens were invit- 
ed to a representative group of Homes with- 
in the greater Toronto area to ask questions 
and to view at first hand these services. The 
Ongoing development of pre-retirement cours- 
es and information on programs and services 
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has moved on apace. Plans are well under 
way for a special conference on Elderly Per- 
sons Centres, at which representatives of 
other Government departments as well as the 
various local communities, will be involved. 


After a period of reassessment, the capi- 
tal grants-in-aid program for Homes for the 
Aged and Adult Charitable Institutions has 
moved forward so that a number of new 
Homes have been completed, together with 
additions or alterations to existing Homes. 
Plans are under way and in various stages of 
development (including construction com- 
menced) for a variety of other Homes. The 
Department is therefore moving forward in 
the provision of needed domiciliary care beds 
in many regions of the Province. 


For the Homes themselves, continued 
efforts have been made to provide new infor- 
mation for the enrichment of programs and 
services, such as private-home care and 
meals-on-wheels. For the first time specific 
services have been introduced to enable 
Homes and Elderly Persons Centres to be 
co-ordinated in the same physical plant, such 
as at Valleyview Home for the Aged in St. 
Thomas and St. Joseph’s Villa, Dundas, in a 
given community and within the Homes them- 
selves. 
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Indian Community 
Development Services Branch 





Bringing about the active and full partici- 
pation of people of Indian ancestry in the life 
of the Province of Ontario is the objective of 
the Indian Community Development Services 
Branch. 


While many of the line departments pro- 
vide services to Indian communities it is the 
recognition that they have special needs or 
that they require services which are not avail- 
able within the framework of existing legis- 
lature which led to the establishment of the 
Indian community development program. 


The Branch’s main function is to assist 
Indian communities to develop their own 
potential. The staff utilizes the community de- 
velopment process which is a method enabl- 
ing people to participate in decision making. 
They are encouraged to examine their own 
situation and to plan goals and approaches 
to these goals. By repeated involvement in 
local issues members of an Indian community 
can develop a greater degree of self deter- 
mination. 


INDIAN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
WORKERS 


The direct contact function of the Branch 
is carried out by the community development 
workers who are responsible for certain por- 
tions of the Province. 


At the request of an Indian community, 
the workers would contact members of the 
community and act as catalysts in the devel- 
opment process. 


The workers are experienced in human 
relations; are aware of the Indians’ cultural 
heritage and their current situation and are 
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thus able to work along with them. They em- 
ploy their knowledge of government programs 
and procedures; of the work of business and 
industry and act as sources of information in 
establishing relations between the community 
and outside agencies and organizations. They 
assist in the setting up of Indian development 
corporations thereby aiding Indian communi- 
ties to conduct their business in an effective 
way. 


DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


A total of one million dollars was spent 
by the Indian Community Development Serv- 
ices Branch in the support of fifty Indian 
Community Development Projects in 1969- 
70. A report of the projects supported in the 
fiscal year ending March 31st, 1970, entit- 
led, “Indian Community Development Proj- 
ects” was tabled in the legislature on March 
31st, 1970. 


These development projects were classi- 
fied into three broad areas—economic devel- 
opment projects, housing and services proj- 
ects, and social and cultural projects. 


The projects covered a broad range of 
operations. Indian bands and communities 
were helped in the development of tourist 
and park facilities, farming, lumbering and 
fishing operations. Often the community de- 
velopment projects took the form of grants 
to cover the purchase of a multi-purpose trac- 
tor and equipment. This equipment can be 
used in a variety of ways: for farming, digg- 
ing ditches for water systems, housing con- 
structing, lumbering, and clearing land for 


camping parks. 
One of the more interesting projects 








‘undertaken by several Indian groups was the 
development of tourist facilities on Indian 
owned land. Land with a pleasant view and 
perhaps swimming and sports fishing nearby 
is not what is commonly regarded as a natural 
resource. However, several Indian groups 
have initiated for themselves potentially viable 
business operations using pleasantly situated 
land as their sole resource. 

Grants were made to various Indian 
groups to improve housing and services in 
their communities. Of particular note was 
the assistance provided by the Department 
of Social and Family Services to Aroland, a 
small Indian community of 200 persons, locat- 
ed 200 miles north east of Thunder Bay. Ar- 
rangements were made with the Hydro-Elec- 
tric Commission and the Department to ex- 
tend electricity into Aroland, following con- 
sultations with Aroland residents. 


Grants were also provided to various 
organizations to finance conferences, study 
tours, adult education programs, and research 
studies. Indian Crafts of Ontario, a non-profit 
organization promoting Indian handicrafts, 
was granted $200,000 to encourage the dev- 
elopment of the Indian craft industry. 


INDIAN FRIENDSHIP CENTRES 


The Indian Community Development Ser- 
vices Branch continued to support Indian 
Friendship Centres in the Province. The cen- 
tres serve as social, cultural and recreational 
focal points, assisting people of Indian back- 
ground in adjusting to the urban environment. 


Six centres in Ontario received program 
enrichment grants totalling $40,000 from the 
Indian Community Development Services 
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Branch in 1969-70. The centres are located 
in Geraldton, Parry Sound, Thunder Bay, Red 
Lake, Toronto and London. In addition, the 
Branch supported two conferences, one in 
Geraldton and one at the N’Amerind Centre 
in London, which brought together repre- 
sentatives from all Ontario Friendship Centres 
to discuss common goals and long-range ob- 
jectives. 


RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


The research activity of the Branch is 
centred in part on the co-ordination of re- 
search projects involving Indian people in the 
province. Research increases understanding 
of the Indian situation, particularly when the 
research programs are being carried out by 
Indian personnel. 


Several grants were made available in 
1969-70 to Indian, university and govern- 
ment groups who conducted studies and 
study tours of the Indian situation in Ontario. 
These studies included gathering information 
on reserve life, the Indian in the urban setting, 
and the need for senior citizens accommoda- 
tion in northern Ontario. 


LIAISON ACTIVITIES 


A series of meetings were held during the 
fall of 1969 between the Minister, members 
of the Cabinet and representatives from 88 
organized Indian Bands in Ontario. These 
meetings were organized by the Branch and 
their purpose was two-fold. First, the Indian 
leaders were encouraged to express their 
views on the proposed federal Indian policy 
statement. Secondly, there was wide ranging 
discussion on provincial services. The meet- 
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ings were most successful in promoting better 
understanding. 


The Provincial Inter-departmental Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, to which the Branch 
acts as a secretariat, continued to meet dur- 
ing the fiscal year. The Committee includes 
representatives from many provincial depart- 
ments and agencies and is charged with devel- 
opment and policy concerning Indian Affairs. 


The Branch also provided information to 
the Cabinet Committee on Indian Affairs and 
worked very closely with the Minister’s Indian 
Advisory Committee. Services to Indian peo- 
ple are further aided through the Branch’s 
continued contact through federal and prov- 
incial committees and through organizations 
such as the Union of Ontario Indians, the 
Indian-Eskimo Association, the Rural Learning 
Association, Frontier College, and the Social 
Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto. 


As of April 1, 1970, Indian community 
development will be combined with other 
community-oriented services to form the 
basis of a newly reorganized Department of 
Citizenship. It was felt that the Indian people 
would benefit further by being part of this 
new emphasis on community development 
and the citizen participation program of the 
Department of Citizenship. 
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Legal Aid Assessment Branch 


The Ontario Legal Aid Plan is designed to 
ensure that no one shall be denied the serv- 
ices of a lawyer because of lack of money. 
Residents of the Province may receive the 
same legal representation which any citizen 
with financial means to do so, would normally 
secure for himself. 


The responsibility for the administration 
of the Plan lies with the Law Society of Upper 
Canada. The responsibility of this Branch is 
to assess the resources and needs of appli- 
cants referred to us and to advise the Area 
Directors of the Law Society whether the 
applicants can pay some part, no part, or all 
of the cost of the legal services they require. 


The Plan completed its third year this 
March and the Legal Aid Assessment Branch 
completed its second year. During the first 
year of the Plan the service now provided by 
our Branch was performed in part by the 
Family Benefits Branch and in part by the 
Field Services Branch. 


During the year some 50,027 persons 
were interviewed by our staff and the appro- 
priate reports and recommendations sent to 
the Area Directors. 


Some improvements in assessing and ad- 
ministrative procedures made during the 
year are providing more complete and accur- 
ate information to the Area Directors. Our 
York County Unit, located adjacent to the 
Area Director’s Office, and our staff attached 
to the various Regional Offices throughout 
the Province conduct the majority of inter- 
views. 
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Our Review and Standards Unit make the 
recommendations in more complicated cases 
involving such things as bankruptcies, owner- 
ship or partnership in a business, and assets 
on property recently transferred. This Unit 
also handles appeals and is responsible for 
reviewing recommendations made throughout 
the Province with the object of maintaining 
uniformity and obtaining statistical informa- 
tion. 


Municipal Welfare 
Administration Branch 





The General Welfare Assistance Act pro- 
vides help to needy persons and families to 
meet their ordinary living expenses, to supply 
their special necessities and care. The Munici- 
pal Welfare Administration Branch subsidizes 
and supervises payments made by Municipal- 
ities and Indian Bands to persons in need. In 
geographical areas without municipal govern- 
ment, the Regional Offices of this Department 
administer this aid directly. 


During the fiscal year 1969-70, the total 
expenditure for General Welfare Assistance 
increased approximately 16% over the prev- 
ious year. Because of a higher rate of unem- 
ployment, more persons received General 
Welfare Assistance this year. 


General Welfare Assistance has three 
component programs - General Assistance, 
Special Assistance and Supplementary Aid to 
cover various short-term needs of people. 
These all reflected increased service during 
the year. 


General Assistance is the payment of a 
maintenance allowance to a family or person 
in need to cover basic living costs. The Munici- 
pality is obliged to grant such aid to individuals 
and heads of families who come within the 
definition of a “person in need.” Through the 
Province, the Municipality is subsidized 80% 
of issuance. The number of persons supported 
by General Assistance in March 1970, was 
139,568 compared to 117,520 in March 
1969. 


COUNTY WELFARE UNITS AND 
DISTRICT WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 
BOARDS 


Municipalities may administer their wel- 
fare programs individually or join with other 
Municipalities to form County Units or Dis- 
trict Welfare Administration Boards. 


During the fiscal year 1969-70, the Muni- 
cipalities of ten counties (Oxford, Bruce, Pres- 
cott and Russell, Halton, Stormont, Dundas 
and Glengarry, Brant and Grey) adopted the 
united system. Regional Municipalities are es- 
tablished for the Ottawa-Carleton and Niagara 
regions with the result that welfare services 
in these areas are now also consolidated and 
the same is the case in the Metropolitan Tor- 
onto area. This means that welfare services 
in 459 individual municipalities are being 
provided on a consolidated basis for more 
effective service. The population of these 
areas is over four million or approximately 
60% of Ontario’s population. 


It may not be possible for smaller mun- 
icipalities to put into effect all of the welfare 
programs and services which are provided 
under provincial legislation. A consolidated 
welfare system can make possible a uniformly 
high standard of service, efficiency in admin- 
istration and financial control, and closer co- 
ordination with other agencies such as Child- 
ren’s Aid Societies, Family Courts, Manpower 
Centres, and the like. To encourage this, the 
Department pays a subsidy equal to 50% of 
the cost of staff salaries and travelling ex- 
penses as approved for the administration of 
welfare services in a county or in a district 
having a District Welfare Administration 
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Board, the latter being effective after the first 
year of operation. 


HOMEMAKERS AND NURSES SERVICES 


The Homemakers and Nurses Services 
Act introduced on August 1, 1958, continues 
to fulfil the basic purposes for which it was 
designed - to preserve home and family life 
during the temporary illness or absence of a 
mother and to assist elderly, handicapped, ill, 
Or convalescent persons to remain in their 
own homes. 


Amendments were made to the Act, ef- 
fective June 18, 1969, extending the services 
to Indian Bands on the same 80/20 cost 
sharing as with a municipality. 


Provision is made whereby a municipality 
or a Council of a Band may employ homemak- 
ers or nurses or both for the purposes of the 
Act or may enter into an agreement with any 
person or organization to furnish any service 
which may be provided under the Act for 
such persons as may be agreed upon. 


In unorganized areas of the Province, 
our Regional Welfare Administrator con- 
tracts for the necessary service and the Prov- 
ince pays the cost 100%. 


Municipalities purchase homemaker ser- 
vice on a fee-for-service basis from three Visit- 
ing Homemaker Associations and thirty-two 
branches of The Canadian Red Cross Society. 
Visiting nurse service is purchased from thirty- 
six branches of the Victorian Order of Nurses 
and two branches of St. Elizabeth Visiting 
Nurse Association. 
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SUMMARY OF ASSISTANCE 


HOMEMAKERS SERVICES 


Percentage 
1969-70 1968-69 Increase 
Total Cases 6,841 6,174 10.80 
TotalDays 48,167 50,297 - 4.24 
TotalHours 102,695 75,105 36.74 


NURSES SERVICES 


Percentage 
1969-70 1968-69 _ Increase 
TotalCases 16,353 14,780 10.64 
Total Visits 157,738 144,750 8.97 


The General Welfare Assistance Act pro- 
vides also for the development of “teaching 
homemaker” programs within a municipal or 
Indian Band welfare department. This kind of 
program augments the mother-substitute pro- 
gram. 


These homemakers offer a specialized 
kind of service which is designed to teach a 
mother in receipt of public assistance how 
she can improve her skills in housekeeping, 
budgeting, meal planning, shopping, cooking, 
sewing, and to increase her understanding 
and acceptance of responsibility as a parent 
and community member. 


The homemaker is employed by the mun- 
icipality or Indian Bands, and works as a “team 
member” along with social workers, counsel- 


lors, and field workers, employed by a munici- 
pality. 


She will go into a home at the request of 
the family to assess the family needs and 
weaknesses, so that she can consult with 
other members on the team to plan ways to 
meet the varying needs of each individual 
family. 


The programs in Metropolitan Toronto, 
Ottawa-Carleton, Hamilton, Kingston, Sault 
Ste. Marie, and Hastings County have proven 
that this method of working with families can 
be a very effective means of preventing family 
breakdown. 


The Branch has consultant services avail- 
able to any municipality or Indian Band that 
wishes to implement the program. 
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Vocational Rehabilitation 
Services Branch 


The basic purpose of the Branch is to 
restore and develop the working capacity of 
handicapped persons, and to prepare and 
place them in safe and satisfying employment. 
To achieve this goal, the Branch provides 
seven basic services: assessment, medical 
restoration, counselling, vocational training, 
travel and maintenance allowances, occupa- 
tional tools and equipment, and employment. 


The year 1969-70 has seen a continua- 
tion of the growth of the program of the 


Branch. During the year, 3,509 handicapped 
persons were referred for service, while a to- 
tal of 8,352 persons received assistance, as 
compared with 8,179 the previous year. 


ASSESSMENT 


Medical, social and vocational assess- 
ment to determine the nature of the disabled 
person’s handicap, and to develop plans to 
Overcome the handicap, is the foundation of 
all rehabilitation services. Assessment is un- 
dertaken by counsellors of the Branch, in con- 
sultation with the patient’s attending phys- 
ician, as well as psychologists, teachers and 
employers. In addition, special assessment 
facilities offered by rehabilitation workshops 
and medical rehabilitation centres are used 
extensively. A total of $227,802.00 was 
spent on assessment services. 


MEDICAL RESTORATION 


Following assessment the next immed- 
late step in the rehabilitation process is to en- 
sure that the handicapped person is restored 
to the maximum level of physical or mental 
recovery. While the majority of disabled per- 
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sons seen by the Branch continue to receive 
some type of medical attention prior to re- 
ferral, the demand for restoration services 
increased by 9% from 1,095 to 1,192 and the 
expenditure rose by 14.2% from $206,439.00 
to $236,679.00. As before, the prosthetics 
costing $99,092.00 remained the most ex- 
pensive type of services followed by dental 
treatment at a cost of $53,478.00 (an in- 
crease of 53%), wheelchairs, $21,434.00 and 
braces and shoes. 


Since the Ontario Hospital Insurance 
Plan accepted the responsibility for the Im- 
mediate-Post-Operative fitting following am- 
putations, close to the end of our fiscal! year, 
we can anticipate changes in the pattern of 
prosthetic requests during the next fiscal 
year. 


COUNSELLING 


The key to the rehabilitation programme 
is the counselling and guidance provided 
through all phases of rehabilitation, to help 
the disabled person select and achieve the 
right job objective. To strengthen and supple- 
ment the role of the individual counsellor, the 
Branch has begun to introduce the use of 
group methods. A full-time group worker 
has been employed in the Toronto office and 
utilization of this rehabilitation method has 
proven to be a most useful addition for the 
various rehabilitative procedures employed by 
the Branch. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Following assessment, training continues 
to be the most widely utilized rehabilitation re- 
source (over 10,000 training months involv- 
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ing an expenditure of approximately $852,- 
000.00). This provided training to some 
1,130 new trainees. For the second year in 
a row, work adjustment training was the 
most utilized type of programme. Clerical and 
skilled trades declined even further in import- 
ance in our program. 


MAINTENANCE AND TRANSPORTATION 


Another essential service is the provision 
of maintenance and transportation allowances 
during assessment, training and restoration. 
Approximately 75% of all trainees received 
maintenance and/or training allowances, in- 
volving a total expenditure of $1,527,142.00. 


OCCUPATIONAL TOOLS 


Equipment and tools which are necessary 
to enable trainees to obtain a particular job 
are provided. Traditionally the training and 
placement of persons as operators of small 
businesses has been arranged on a rather re- 
stricted basis. The operation of a small busi- 
ness at best is a hazardous venture for which 
few persons are adequately equipped. When 
utilized carefully, however, small businesses 
can be one of the most effective means of 
rehabilitating the severely handicapped. This 
year a new venture in this form of rehabilita- 
tion was introduced in co-operation with the 
3-M Company. The program which is known 
as Community Business Service Associates, 
is designed for handicapped people who are 
trained to independently own and operate 
their own business services such as: copying, 
short-run duplicating, mailing services, lamin- 
ating, statement making systems, illuminated 
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point of sale advertising, rental of overhead 
projectors for meetings, plus other types of 
services related to graphic reproduction. 


The Branch has now established 11 
CBSA operators throughout Ontario and the 
results are proving to be most encouraging. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The provision of employment is the final 
goal of vocational rehabilitation. During the 
year, 623 disabled persons were placed dir- 
ectly in employment, while 988 were success- 
fully employed following the provision of 
training, medical treatment and artificial ap- 
pliances. 


WORKSHOPS 


This year’s experience has confirmed 
the increasingly important role played by 
workshops throughout the rehabilitation pro- 
gramme. The workshop which simulates a 
real setting is being used, not only for assess- 
ment purposes and for the determination of 
vocational potential, but also increasingly 
more often for long-term employment for 
the more seriously handicapped. With respect 
to long-term employment the most significant 
development was the establishment in Toronto 
of the new Salvation Army workshop for ex- 
mental hospital patients. This workshop which 
began with approximately 15 workers grew 
within the space of one year to accommodate 
over 60. Another notable expansion was the 
service provided by the Jewish Vocational 
Service which grew from 45 to 70. 


The year 1969-70 marks the third year 
the Branch has assisted workshops through 
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the provision of capital grants for equipment 
and construction and operating grants in the 
amount of $20.00 per person per month bas- 
ed on an approved number for each workshop 
registered and approved by the Branch. In 
1969-70 the number of approved workshops 
increased from 93 to 106 and the attendance 
in the workshops increased from 2,487 to 
2,845. The amount expended on operating 
grants increased from $447,960.00 to 
$832,940.00 and the capital grants from 
$85,092.00 .10-5 196,630.07: 
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OUR 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES 


Accounts Branch 


The basic function of the Accounts 
Branch is to supply the necessary financial 
operation to fulfill the requirements of the 
various pieces of legislation under which the 
Department operates. The structure of the 
Branch is divided into several units — the 
General Accounting Unit, the Reconciliation 
Unit, the Payroll Unit, the Bookkeeping Mach- 
ine Unit, the Claims Unit and the Accounts 
Receivable and Cash Unit. 


The Accounts Branch has the responsi- 
bility of recording and passing for payment 
all Departmental expenditures to the Treasury 
Department. In the fiscal year ended March 
1970, expenditures of the Department total- 
led over $256,000,000 which represents a 
6% increase over the previous year. 


Another function is obtaining revenue 
under the various agreements with the Gov- 
ernment of Canada and other sources. The 
revenue for this year totalled approximately 
$134,000,000, an increase of $16,000,000 
over last year. 


The Accounts Branch also consolidates 
and assists in the preparation of the budget 
for each Branch of the Department, prepares 
the 5-year financial forecast, draws up month- 
ly expenditure statements and prepares fin- 
ancial reports as requested. 
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Administrative Services Branch 


The Administrative Services Branch pro- 
vides a wide range of supportive services to 
the Department. The major functions are:— 


Centralized Purchasing 
Microfilm Service 
Photocopy Service 
Office Accommodation 
Centralized Stores 
Transportation 

Mail Services 

Printing Control 
Specialized Typing 
Audio Visual Services 


The Office Accommodation unit nego- 
tiated, improved facilities in Windsor, Brant- 
ford, Guelph, Ottawa, and Cornwall and in- 
stalled a telephone answering service in two 
locations to reduce office accommodation 
costs. In all locations, efforts were made to 
improve interior decoration and present an 
image more in keeping with today’s Social 
Service concepts. 


The Microfilm Service was improved dur- 
ing the year and studies made, in conjunction 
with Systems and Procedures Branch to ex- 
tend this service to other branches over the 
next few years. 
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Audit Services Branch 


The audit service function, required by 
the Department as part of the over-all control 
of funds, is centralized in the Audit Services 
Branch. With a total complement in 1969/70 
of twenty-two people the Branch is directed 
and supervised by professionally qualified 
accountants. The staff are encouraged to de- 
velop their personal skills and techniques 
through courses made available both inside 
and outside the Service. 


The main objective of the Audit Services 
Branch is to verify that the payments of sub- 
sidies and grants to municipalities, charitable 
organizations and private agencies, and of 
allowances and services to or on behalf of in- 
dividuals are correct and in accordance with 
the Provincial and Federal legislation, regula- 
tions and agreements. 


Branch functions are divided between 
external audit and internal audit services. Ex- 
ternal audit of municipalities, societies, institu- 
tions and private agencies who submit claims 
for subsidies and grants, based on the cost to 
them of the provision of services to individ- 
uals, involved a thorough audit of over 200 
cases for the fiscal year 1969-70. This repre- 
sented about two-thirds of the work-load. The 
remainder of the Branch activities involved 
the on-going internal audit of applications 
from and payments to individuals for allow- 
ances, services and financial assistance, var- 
ious records of the Department and claims 
under Federal-Provincial Cost Sharing Agree- 
ments. 
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Communications Branch 





The Communications Branch is the in- 
formation carrier of the Department of Social 
and Family Services. It transports information 
on the policies and programs of the Depart- 
ment to the public. As part of its two-way 
function, Communications also collects data 
from the public and other agencies for the 
information of the Department. 


Created in 1965, the Communications 
Branch has evolved in three stages. The initial 
role of the Branch was an “information” one 
—answering requests from the public. The 
second stage added an “educational” role— 
helping people to understand the policies and 
programs of the Department. The third stage, 
begun this year, involved a “collecting” func- 
tion—bringing information to the Department. 


DISPENSING INFORMATION 


The Branch is responsible for answering 
requests by mail, telephone, or personal inter- 
view, concerning the provincial social serv- 
ices. These requests come from various sour- 
ces—recipients, concerned citizens, students, 
and people involved in social services with 
other governments or private agencies. 


In response to growing public interest in 
the social services available, more pamphlets 
were prepared. The Branch was responsible 
for the writing and production of all pamph- 
lets. During the year seven new pamphlets 
were prepared. These were: 
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French translation of Social Services for Ont- 
ario’s People 

French translation of Family Benefits for Ont- 
ario’s People 

Social Assistance and Home Care 

Serving Ontario’s Elderly 

Consider Yourself at Home 

Can You Babysit Tonight? 

Consumer Guide for Senior Citizens 


This brings to 17, the number of pamphlets 
distributed by the Communications Branch. 
Of these, two are in French, two are presently 
being translated into that language, and the 
trend is toward other languages such as Port- 
uguese and Italian. 


Besides pamphlets and the Annual Re- 
port, the Branch prepares fact sheets as need- 
ed. During the year information sheets were 
prepared and distributed on Ontario’s Indian 
Programs, Ontario’s Indian Projects, the his- 
tory of the Department, expenditures of the 
Department, and projects such as those at 
Aroland, an Indian community, House of Con- 
cord, a home for troubled boys, and Union 
Villa, a Home for the Aged. 


With the growing number of requests, 
particularly by telephone and personal inter- 
view, the Branch has come more and more to 
act as not only a source of information on 
this Department, but as an information clear- 
ing house by referring those who need further 


information concerning social services prov- 
ided by private agencies or other government 
departments to the most appropriate source 
of information. 


EDUCATING THE PUBLIC 


The second stage of the development of 
the Branch during the year involved informing 
the public of the programs and policies of the 
Department. Instead of waiting to be asked for 
information, the Branch has increasingly tak- 
en steps to make known the programs of 
Social and Family Services before the need 
for help arose. 


A conscientious program to establish 
liaison with the press has proved to be one 
of the best methods to make known the pro- 
grams of the Department. A press release 
system was instituted which covered infor- 
mation on all activities of Social and Family 
Services. In addition to these releases, the 
Branch has prepared many articles specific- 
ally written at the request of newspapers and 
publications. . 


To develop the relationship further with 
the news media, the Branch helps organize 
and staff press tours to make the news media 
more aware of the programs of the Depart- 
ment. Tours included one in Toronto, and 
one of the Niagara area services. 


The Branch also acts as a liaison between 
the news media and the Department for inter- 


views. To this end it has set up, as requested 
by news media, more than 30 interviews with 
members of the staff of the Department. 


To educate the public on special issues, 
the Communications Branch organized press 
conferences and assisted with announce- 
ments being made in the Legislature of the 
Government of Ontario. 


COLLECTING INFORMATION 


The third stage of the evolution of the 
Communications Branch was collecting in- 
formation from outside the Department and 
transmitting it to the place within the Depart- 
ment which could make the best use of it. 
This was the most recent stage and could only 
be approached towards the latter half of the 
fiscal year 1969-70 as the Branch built on 
its experience. 


Increasing emphasis was placed on in- 
formation officers’ attendance at conferences 
and community meetings to hear discussions 
concerning the Department’s programs and 
their effectiveness. By being involved in the 
interdepartmental conferences, exhibits, na- 
tional meetings, area conferences and pro- 
gram workshops such as those for vocational 
rehabilitation or child care, and by visiting 
Indian communities and Homes for the Aged, 
more information flows back to the Depart- 
ment. A better understanding of how the pub- 
lic views provincial social services helps the 
Department in planning programs. 
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Financial Consulting Services Branch 





The Financial Consulting Services Branch 
was established in November, 1968 on the 
recommendation of the Advisory Services 
Division of the Department of Treasury and 
Economics. The remainder of 1968 and the 
major part of 1969 was spent in staff recruit- 
ment and training. 


The role of the Branch is to provide fi- 
nancial and management consulting services 
internally to the Department and externally 
to those agencies and institutions, both public 
and private, who are in receipt of subsidies 
and grants from the Department. The primary 
purpose in the provision of financial and man- 
agement consulting services is to improve the 
Departments’, agencies’, or institutions’ use 
of their own capabilities and resources in 
order to reach their own particular objectives. 


The provision of Management Consulting 
Services can relate to such areas as: 


the management functions of analysis, 
planning, organizing and controlling. 


the introduction of new ideas, concepts 
and methods to management. 


the improvement of policies, procedures, 
systems methods and organizational rela- 
tionships. 


the application and use of managerial ac- 
counting control systems, data processing 
and mathematical techniques and meth- 
ods. 


the conduct of special studies, preparation 
of recommendations, development of 
plans and programs, and provision of ad- 
vice and technical assistance in their imple- 
mentation. 
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In 1969-70 the Branch concentrated its 
efforts externally in the area of providing ser- 
vices to new agencies and institutions. In 
1970-71 the Branch will be placing more em- 
phasis on assisting established agencies and 
institutions. Internally, the following major 
projects were initiated in 1969-70: 


(a) The development of a cheque issuance 
system for our district offices in the un- 
organized territories to replace the exist- 
ing voucher issuance system. 


(b) The design and implementation, in co-op- 
eration with the Department of Heaith, of 
a centralized drug issuance and billing 
system for our subsidized institutions. 


Personnel Branch 


The most significant feature of the 1969- 
70 fiscal year was the reorganization of the 
Department. In the latter part of 1969, the 
structure was changed for a more functional 
allocation of the Department’s 23 branches 
and activities. From the Programmes Division, 
two new Divisions emerged and these were 
the Social Development Services and the 
Children’s Services Divisions. The Financial 
and Administrative Services Division was the 
third Division established. The implementa- 
tion of these changes was started immedi- 
ately and will continue through the next fis- 
cal year. 


The Department’s complement for the 
year was 1,328 and this reflected an increase 
of 26 over the previous year. The primary 
distribution of the additional complement was 
provided to the Family Services, Accounts and 
Homes for the Aged Branches. 


Aside from the changes in legislation and 
policy affecting personnel management within 
the government, several major studies were 
undertaken which will probably have consid- 
erable impact on the effectiveness of the Br- 
anch’s activities. Under the Productivity Im- 
provement Program, a committee was estab- 
lished to review Personnel Management. 


PERSONNEL SERVICES 


This section, responsible for all employee 
transactions and administration of fringe 
benefits, had a very busy year with an in- 
creased volume of employee transactions and 
the introduction of altered fringe benefits re- 
sulting from an arbitration award. In addition 
to this, the section commenced a review of 
its procedures and records and started a man- 
ual to document the procedures on the pro- 
cessing of all types of transactions. More 
than 3,500 employee transactions occurred 
that were related to promotions, appoint- 
ments, separations, demotions, all types of 
transfers and a variety of salary changes. 
Considerable activity was also generated by 
organizational changes and field audits of Re- 
gional Offices. A total of 238 employees were 
promoted representing an approximate in- 
crease of 20% over the previous year. 


Increased involvement in fringe benefits 
administration continued with the previously 
mentioned alteration of fringe benefits, the 
introduction of O.H.S.1.P., the implementa- 
tion of compulsory check-off of association 
dues, amendments to the Superannuation 
Act, and the revision of our vacation plan. 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


The employment section continued to be 
fully occupied with appointments, separa- 
tions, employee guidance and assisting with 
manpower planning. These activities were pri- 
marily directed to the requirements of the 
established branches and positions, but in- 
creased activity and time was necessary for 
specialist, professional and supervisory ap- 
pointments. A total of 317 people were hired 
during the fiscal year representing an aver- 
age of 26.5 hires per month. This represents 
an increase of approximately 10%. 


Details concerning the distribution of ap- 
pointments and separations and other data 
may be seen from the accompanying tables 
and charts. 


ORGANIZATION AND CLASSIFICATION 
SERVICES 


Classification activity continued in each 
Branch including partial or total organiza- 
tional reviews and related description of po- 
sitions, as well as individual position audits. 
A total of 263 positions were either initially 
described or updated. The creation of new Or- 
ganization Charts and classified positions oc- 
curred for the Social Development Services 
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Division (Executive Director's Organization), 
Financial and Administrative Services Divi- 
sion (Executive Divector’s Organization) and 
the Children’s Institutions and Youth Branch. 
In the Fall of 1969, an audit programme was 
instituted to review the position descriptions, 
classifications and organization of the Region- 
al Offices. This review will continue into next 
year and it is anticipated that the results will 
be of considerable value. 


Major projects involving significant or- 
ganization reviews were undertaken in Homes 
for the Aged, Vocational Rehabilitation Ser- 
vices, Family Services, Legal Aid Assessment 
and Day Nurseries. This will affect 177 posi- 
tions covering 310 employees. The scope of 
these projects will require finalization in the 
coming fiscal year. 


Honour Roll Of Service 


25 Years And Over 


NAME 


M.L. Argue 
M.B. Babcock 
H.A. Carr 

W. Chalmers 
D. Crittenden 
L. |. Farnden 
M.H. Gibson 
E. Gordon 

G. Halal 

G. Killer 

E. Littleford 
M. Lopatto 

A. Lott 

A. MacEachern 
J. MacEachern 
N. Mclldoon 
E. Moran 

M. Musselman 
V. Newsome 
J. Nikiforuk 

|. Nortrop 

M. Oswald 

. Praill 

. Scorsone 

. Sicard 

. Southcott 

. Stapleford 

. Strader 

. Thompson 
W. Turcotte 
G. M. B. Twigg 
M. 1. Webb 

H. Wilson 

M. Woodruff 
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BRANCH 


Field Services 

Child Welfare 

Child Welfare 

Legal Aid Assessment 
Assistant Deputy Minister 
Field Services 

Day Nurseries 

Family Benefits 

Family Benefits 

Family Benefits 

Municipal Welfare Administration 
Family Benefits 

Child Welfare 

Child Welfare 

Accounts 

Family Benefits 

Family Benefits 

Field Services 

Child Welfare 

Family Benefits 

Accounts 

Field Services 

Field Services 

Family Benefits 

Field Services 
Administrative Services 
Day Nurseries 

Field Services 

Field Services 

Municipal Welfare Administration 
Vocational Rehabilitation Services 
Child Welfare 

Child Welfare 

Family Benefits 
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20 To 25 Years 


NAME 


E. Bain 

M. Borczak 

E. Bowman 

J. Breau 

G. Cascadden 
J. Crocker 

S. Crow 

H.R. Davis 

W. S. Doherty 
J. Downey 

M. Edwards 

S. Fiwchuk 

W. Gibson 

A. Grant 

W. Gulliver 

M. Hambly 

M. Irish 

T. Kelba 

M. Lambert 

E. Leaper 

M. Macaulay 

J. D. Macdonald 
J. Macintyre 

A. MacLean 

N. 1. Mellor 

C. Moore 
F. Nobile 

R. U. O'Neill 
L. Panabaker 
P. G. L. Pierre 
I 


H. Boa Smith 
K. Smith 

I. M. Stocks 
M. L. Swayze 
E. White 

H. Wynn 


BRANCH 


Legal Aid Assessment 

Deputy Minister 

Field Services 

Family Benefits 

Field Services 

Homes for Aged 

Child Welfare 

Municipal Welfare Administration 
Field Services 

Vocational Rehabilitation Services 
Family Benefits 

Family Benefits 

Vocational Rehabilitation Services 
Family Benefits 

Legal Aid Assessment 

Family Benefits 

Vocational Rehabilitation Services 
Family Benefits 

Field Services 

Family Benefits 

Soldiers’ Aid Commission 

Field Services 

Family Benefits 

Municipal Welfare Administration 
Main Office 

Field Services 

Field Services 

Family Benefits 

Day Nurseries 

Field Services 

Accounts 

Family Benefits 

Family Benefits 

Field Services 

Family Benefits 

Family Benefits 

Vocational Rehabilitation Services 
Family Benefits 

Field Services 

Family Benefits 

Administrative Services 


in Memoriam 


Miss G. Billings April 6, 1969 


Mrs. S. Jackson August 3, 1969 
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Percentage Distribution of Appointments and Separations 


At March 31 Of The Fiscal Year 
Period - Fiscal Years 1965/66 - 1969/70 


Appointments 


40 36.8 Lae Separations 
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1966 Gi, 1968 1969 1970 


Trend of Departmental Enrolment 


At March 31 Of The Fiscal Year 
Period - Fiscal Years 1965/66 - 1969/70 





1966 19617 1968 1969 1970 


4 ~ 8.8% 
Growth over previous year 6.6% 21% 20.9% 1A is bs ie 
Over 1966 DAO; 46.3% 62.5% 8% 
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Distribution Of Staff By Age Group 
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1969 - 70 
DISTRIBUTION BY TYPE AND SEX 
Types Males Females Total 
NGWERECHUIES era ime nd tee tee ee, ace Ret cis! 100 168 268 
Re-em plovimetiteperin pace acearies aawusric 5 8 13 
Transfers from Unclassified Staff............ 4 14 18 
Transfers from Other Departments.......... 5 is 18 
OWA eer ea te a eg cers icin ee 114 203 eh 7s 
DISTRIBUTION BY AGE 
Age Interval Number Percentage 
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MOA rre eer ta ee eae IN Be Ee, SH 7/ 100.0 
DISTRIBUTION BY CLASSIFICATION 
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tb) Non-Professionalii. 4 o2 sone cs wae es 50 15.8 
Supervisory & Administrative............... 3 9 
Other 42 13.2 
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Distribution Of Separations 
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DISTRIBUTION BY CLASSIFICATION 
Type 
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Research And Planning Branch 





The Research and Planning Branch was 
created in November, 1968 to meet the needs 
of the Department for a data collection and 
planning function. The basic purpose of the 
Branch is to provide background data on top- 
ics associated with the planning, develop- 
ment, implementation or alteration of social 
assistance or social service programs. 


The Branch is divided into four major 
sections, along functional lines. 


Income Maintenance - Projects carried 
out during the year included: an analysis of 
eligibility tests for various social assistance 
and social service programs, preparation of 
background material for a survey of attitudes 
of persons to being on welfare and a review 
of the General Welfare Assistance program. 
Much time was devoted to the preparation of 
material for a brief to the Senate Committee 
on Poverty. In addition numerous other spec- 
ial projects were carried out, some examples 
of these are a review of the income mainten- 
ance experiments funded by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity and an analysis of 
the factors contributing to rising social assist- 
ance costs. 








Social Services - An examination of the 

possibility of establishing a research project 
to measure the benefits to clients of family 
counselling services was carried out. The pos- 
sibility of designing research projects to test 
various local social service delivery systems 
also was examined. During the year, the Pro- 
vince agreed to participate in the Federal- 
Provincial Study Group on Alienation. Several 
Surveys and research projects are being car- 
ried out in Ontario for the Study Group. 


Information - This section was involved 
in studies to develop the basis for a manage- 
ment information system. During the year, 
analysis of Family Benefits payroll data was 
arranged through the Computer Service Br- 
anch of the Department of Transport. In ad- 
dition statistical data for General Welfare As- 
sistance was analyzed. The March registration 
sample was reviewed and the content of re- 
porting forms altered. Computer programs 
are being developed with the Department of 


_ Transport Computer Services Branch to ana- 


lyze and compile data. In addition several 
meetings were arranged with Metro Toronto 
welfare officials to obtain data on the charac- 
teristics of the caseload in this particular muni- 
cipality. Meetings of the Federal-Provincial 
Task Force on the Costs of Welfare were 
held in various parts of the country during the 
year. A background paper on the basic sta- 
tistical requirements for Child Welfare Pro- 
grams was prepared. A study of information 
requirements in the social assistance field gen- 
erally was completed in preparation for the 
formation of a departmental committee to 
study computer applications. A variety of 
other special projects were carried out in 
cluding an analysis of the cost of adjustments 
to social assistance allowances. 


Library - A determined effort was made 
to improve the library facilities. A monthly 
library magazine, circulated to members of 
the department staff, was started in July, 
1969. About 500 books were added to the 
library collection and about 50 new period- 
ical titles were added. 
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Systems & Procedures Branch 





The Systems and Procedures Branch is 
now in its third year of operation. 


The records management function was 
transferred effective April 1, 1970 to Admin- 
istrative Services Branch, from which loca- 
tion the Records Management Officer will 
maintain close liaison with this Branch in an 
On-going program to remove inactive records 
to areas of cheaper storage. A major study 
is presently being undertaken in this field in 
the Family Benefits Branch, to be followed by 
a feasibility study for extensive use of micro- 
film to save space and improve file retrieval 
time. 


Other branches in which studies are un- 
der way at this time include Child Welfare 
(study of file consolidation and use of micro- 
film) and Vocational Rehabilitation Services 
Branch (office layout and use of centralized 
dictating equipment). 


Recently this Branch participated with Re- 
search and Planning Branch in a study in Que- 
bec City aimed at improving financial and sta- 
tistical reporting in line with the objectives of 
the working group interim report to the Fed- 
eral-Provincial Conference of Ministers of 
Welfare on the costs of welfare programs. 
Further special projects of this nature are an- 
ticipated and it is expected that a higher than 
usual level of association will be maintained in 
this regard with such agencies as Manage- 
ment Services Division of Treasury Board. 


We also expect to be heavily committed 
to the programs of Data Processing feasibil- 
ity, Productivity Improvement (P.1.P.) and Pro- 
gramming, Planning and Budgeting System 
if EDroc): 
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Training And Staff Development 





To discharge effectively the objectives of 


the Department, whether through legislation 
or policies, requires capable staff. Training 
and Staff Development assists in providing 
such staff by: 


PmhWN = 


—" 


. Internal training programs 

. Staff utilization of educational institutions. 
. Involvement in departmental planning 

. Collaboration with Educational Institutions. 


. Internal Training Programs 


a) Orientation 


The new employee, regardless of his 
position classification must be aware of the 
services and structure of the Department; 
and appreciate the relationship of the De- 
partment to other Government Depart- 
ments and the Legislature. 


During this year three orientation cour- 
ses were offered to clerical and non-cler- 
ical staff. 


b) Inservice 


Skills training programs were offered to 
staff who have no previous training. Un- 
trained staff are hired either because train- 
ed people are not available in sufficient 
quantity or because educational institu- 
tions have not established courses to meet 
our needs. This Branch was involved in 
training programs for other Branches, 
Children’s Aid Societies, Municipal Wel- 
fare Departments and Homes for the Aged. 


For the Field Services, there were 43 in 
the basic three-phase course and 4 in the 
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supervisors’ course. Of the staff in Child- 
ren’s Aid Societies, 18 participated in the 
basic course and 50 in three supervisory 
courses. A major change in this area has 
been the transfer of responsibility for CAS 
training from the Ontario Association of 
Children’s Aid Societies to this Branch. A 
committee of CAS Directors and personne! 
from Ontario Association of Children’s 
Aid Societies and the Child Welfare Branch 
is the advisory body to this Branch in train- 
ing matters. 


Two seminars were held for adminis- 
trators of municipal local services. The 
outcome of the seminars was a recommen- 
dation that training programs be initiated 
for municipal welfare field and supervisory 
staff. It is anticipated that the Branch along 
with the Ontario Welfare Officers Associa- 
tion will offer a two week course for field 
staff in the next fiscal year. The case super- 
visors of Metro Toronto Social Services 
with the Branch’s assistance planned and 
organized a training and development pro- 
gram for themselves which extended over 
a period of 15 weeks. 


25 administrators of Homes for the 
Aged participated in a two week course. 
It is hoped that educational institutions be 
encouraged to develop programs for pre- 
sent and future personnel in services for 
the aged. 


A one week course was Offered to In- 
dian Band Welfare Administrators. 


c) Staff Development 


Personnel, if they are to perform ade- 
quately, must be constantly up to date on 
knowledge and skills. This is done through 
refresher and short courses, conferences, 
seminars, workshops, and the like. 


Field Services staff in three Regional 
Offices were offered refresher courses. It 
is planned that Field Workers in the other 
regions participate in the refresher courses 
during the next fiscal year. 


Vocational Rehabilitation Services Br- 
anch has an annual workshop for its staff. 
In addition a consultant has been assist- 
ing in the training of their supervisors. 
Other personnel have used short courses 
either through the Department of Civil Ser- 
vice or educational institutions. 


In order to facilitate better communi- 
cation among staff, both vertically and hor- 
izontally, the Department planned a ser- 
ies of five. conferences. Each conference 
will involve all staff of regional offices and 
head office. The first conference held this 
year involved Hamilton, St. Catharines, 
Sudbury, and Wingham. 


2. Staff Utilization of Educational Institutions 


In addition to utilizing educational ser- 
vices as mentioned earlier, the staff of the De- 
partment can apply for: 


a) Educational leave. 


b) Extension courses. 


Staff without previous formal training in 
the social services have the opportunity to re- 
turn to school. This year 15 staff are on edu- 
cational leave with salary to attend schools of 
social work and Ryerson on a full-time basis. 


A great number of staff are also attend- 
ing extension courses in the evening or dur- 
ing the summer. The Department can reim- 
burse staff from 50-100% of the cost of the 
courses. 


3. Involvement in Departmental Planning 


This Branch must work closely with other 
Branches and Agencies, i.e. Children’s Aid 
Societies and Municipal Welfare Departments 
in order to be aware of the training needs. 
Any changes in policy and legislation requires 
changes in the training programs; the method 
as well as the content. 


In addition to informal collaboration, the 
Branch participates in committees related to 
training needs of the Department. These in- 
clude the Departmental Staff Training Com- 
mittee, the Education Committee, and the 
Education Committee of the Ontario Welfare 
Officers’ Association. 


4. Collaboration with Educational Institutions 


It is important for social agencies to col- 
laborate closely with schools of social work, 
Ryerson and community colleges to ensure 
that appropriate courses are planned. It is 
also important to ensure that duplication of 
training at the schools and agencies be avoid- 
ed. Wherever possible, educational institu- 
tions should have the greater responsibility 
for training. 
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The Department works with the educa- 
tional institutions through: 


(a) awarding of 65 bursaries to students 
in social work in return for employ- 
ment in public welfare 


(b) provision of field instruction for stud- 
ents from schools of social work, 
Ryerson and community colleges as 
part of their training 


— 


(c) participation in committees related to 
training. The Continuing Conference 
in education and Training for the Soc- 
ial Services in Ontario facilitates in- 
teraction among educational institu- 
tions, social agencies, and associa- 
tions. Most community colleges have 
advisory committees to the social 
services courses. These committees 
generally include representation from 
the Department. Three of our staff 
are involved in planning committees 
related to field instruction at the 
University of Toronto School of Social 
Work. 


A major development this year is the for- 




















mation of the Department of Education Minis- 
ter’s Advisory Committee. Its concern are the 
human well-being courses at the community 
colleges i.e. social services, child care and 
early childhood education. 
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Child Welfare 





SUMMARY OF ANNUAL STATISTICAL REPORTS 
OF CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETIES 
CALENDAR YEAR 1969 


TABEE 
Protection Work Caseload 





NUMBER OF CHILDREN 








CASES INVOLVED 

Receiving Service January 1st, 1969 11,518 63111 AS) 

New Cases 137395 32,929 
Cases Re-opened during the year 4,994 14,620 | 
Children transferred to Protection from | 
In Care Service 4,570 | 
Total Open Cases during the year 29,907 837295 | 

Children Transferred to In Care Service from Protection 6,367 
Cases closed during the year 18,597 46,514 | 
Total cases and children involved December 31st, 1969 11,310 30,414 | 

Decrease over January 1st, 1969 208 762 

Percentage Decrease 1.8 2.4 
| 

TABLE 2 


Services To Unmarried Parents And Their Children 


UNMARRIED PUTATIVE 
MOTHERS FATHERS 





Receiving Service January 1st, 1969 5,469 1,949 
New Cases 9,798 3,552 
Total open cases during the year S267) 5,501 
Cases closed during the year 9,949 3,846 
Cases receiving service December 31st, 1969 5,318 1,655 
Decrease over January 1st, 1969 151 294 
Percentage 2.8 15.1 


Children Involved 


Retained by mother 2,945 32.8 
Admitted to care 6,033 Oie2 | 
TOTAL: 8,978 100.0 “i 
| 
| 
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TABLE 3 
Summary Of Children In Care 





CHILDREN 

TOTAL OF 
NON SOCIETY CROWN CHILDREN UNMARRIED 
WARDS WARDS WARDS IN CARE PARENTS 





Children in Care January 1st, 1969 1,919 3,594 12,716 18,229 7,110 
Children admitted during the year 10,819 AA 567 12,597 6,033 
Children transferred to 86 3,514 4,500 8,100 
Children transferred from 6,359 eeu) 26 8,100 
Children discharged during the year 4,326 2,851 5,219 12,396 6,127 
Children in care December 31st, 1969 2,139 S758 12,538 18,430 7,016 
Relative Change December 31st, 1969 

over January 1st, 1969 + 220 +159 =| 78 = 201 — OA 
Percentage Variation +114 4+ 4.4 — 1.4 + 1.1 — 1.3 

TABLE 4 


Distribution of Children In Care December 31st, 1969 


ACCORDING TO THE TYPE OF CARE AND PERCENTAGE 


CHILDREN 
NUMBER PERCENTAGE 





In a receiving home S57 AS, 
In a group home 593 So 
In an adoption probation home 3,430 18.6 
In a foster home 11,638 63.2 
In a free home Bilis ALVA 
In a paid institution 923 5.0 
In an Ontario Hospital 280 ipels: 
In the home of a parent or parents 584 Oe 
Elsewhere 310 Tez, 

Total in care December 31st, 1969 18,430 100.0 
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TABLE 5 





Relative Proportion Of Non Wards, Society Wards And 
Crown Wards In Each Type Of Care As Of December 31st, 1969 





In a receiving home 

In a group home 

In an adoption home 

In a foster home 

In a free home 

In a paid institution 

In an Ontario Hospital 

In the home of a parent or parents 
Elsewhere 


Total in care end of year: 


Children Discharged From Care And Custody Of The Society 





Returned to parent or guardian 





TOTAL 
NON SOCIETY CROWN CHILDREN 
WARDS WARDS WARDS IN CARE 
Be 72 .69 Ings 
US 74 229 QZ 
S107 14.94 18.61 
6.64 I {SKS' 40.87 63.14 
1O5 18 1.48 leat 
29 1EOS S03 5.01 
01 si: ESS hoz 
16 Us/t iesi Salis 
07 220 1.41 1.68 
11.6 20.4 68.0 100.0 
TABLE 6 


Commitments terminated under sections 31(1) and (2) 


Adopted 


Wardship terminated 18 years of age or over 


Other reasons 


Total Discharged: 
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NUMBER PERCENTAGE 





5,641 45.5 
428 35 
5/398 43.5 
574 4.6 
360 Zed 
127396 100.0 





| 


eee 


TABLE 7 
Provincial Adoption Statistics Calendar Year 1969 


— eeeeseeee 





Adoptions completed during the year 7,679 
RELIGION OF CHILDREN 
Catholic 2,170 28.3 
Protestant 5,464 7 le 
Other 45 6 
oo SS = ed ae a ee Le ka 
7,679 100.0 
SEX 
Male 3,936 51.3 
Female 3,743 48.7 
7,679 100.0 


SOCIETY PLACED 


Crown Wards 4,192 

Non Wards 1,755 
Total: 5,947 77.4 
Privately Placed Was. 22.6 





7.679 100.0 


Of the total adoptions completed, 5,826 or 75.9 were 
children of unmarried parents. 


ADOPTION BY AGES 
under 1 year of age 3,154 41.1 


1 to 3 years of age AL S\She, 30.4 
4 to 6 years of age 895 Mie, 
7 to 14 years of age 1,006 (Nese 
15 to 20 years of age Zils 2.8 
21 years of age and over 72 9 

a a a ee Se 
7-079 100.0 
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Children’s Aid Society Financial Reports 
Year Ending December 31st, 1969 








TABLE 8 
EXPENDITURE 


DIRECT COST FOR CHILDREN IN CARE 








MAINTENANCE 
AND OPERATION 

RECEIVING AND OUTSIDE 
GROUP HOME INSTITUTION 


NAME OF SOCIETY BOARD 








$ $ $ 
Algoma 225373 20,975 5,519 
Brant 144,643 48,664 6,167 
Bruce 58,691 _ 41,730 
Dufferin 38,825 _ 13,039 
Elgin 69,325 _ 12,396 
Essex C.A.S. 275,409 131,519 236,318 
Essex R.C. 179,426 123,820 SSO 71 
Frontenac 118,382 55,938 4,885 
Grey 63,191 34,242 6,668 
Haldimand 29,382 ORZ iz 
Halton 56,175 24,167 484 
Hamilton Wentworth C.A.S. 389,644 72,379 331,900 
Hamilton Wentworth R.C. 240,573 22,000 130,435 
Hastings Psy ses |is) 40,697 _ 
Huron 61,726 ZSiis 30,797 
Kapuskasing 87,167 _ Tsay 
Kawartha-Haliburton 122,105 _ ips o2 
Kenora 175,924 _ 
Kent 85,630 12,608 14,106 
Lambton IMMphos “= 20,014 
Lanark 41,436 _ — 
Leeds and Grenville 57,965 — 561 
Lennox and Addington 28,626 8,667 -— 
London and Middlesex 363,620 234,588 320,836 
Manitoulin 54,371 _ 6,793 
Muskoka 57,118 6,818 9,216 
Niagara Region 374,798 45,837 92,904 
Nipissing QSOS 20,026 23,187 
Norfolk 86,523 15,923 19,046 
Northumberland and Durham 106,521 12,514 _ 
Ontario 222,560 6287 21,603 
Ottawa and Carleton 1,041,424 145,121 120,474 
Oxford 41,301 5,929 18,954 
Parry Sound 60,354 — 9,749 
Peel 138,437 35,633 37,814 
Perth 57,045 6,564 50,029 
Porcupine and District 114,808 47,981 _ 
Prescott and Russell 74,693 1,823 — 
Prince Edward 76,5115 22,590 _ 
Rainy River 85,567 2,400 6,631 
Renfrew SsOly, 6,057 15,011 
Simcoe 171,928 2,329 17,910 
Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry 173,148 — 27,508 
Sudbury 373,296 36,493 122,542 
Temiskaming 134,341 11,679 _ 
Thunder Bay 285,875 38,044 AZZ 2 
Toronto C.A.S. 2,050,257 1,076,118 2;536/277 
Toronto, R.C. 1,284,906 507,004 1,272,309 
Waterloo 242,481 83,356 16,341 
Wellington 79,280 1O353 104,509 
York 129,097 10,091 27,414 

10,692,456 3,000,047 6,124,283 | 
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DIRECT COST FOR CHILDREN IN CARE 





CLOTHING, 
MEDICAL 





AND OTHER 


NEEDS 


$ 60,403 
60,299 
24,823 
ey a a 
28,341 

129,421 
126,845 
45,622 
30,889 
11,803 
24,334 
122,754 
83,550 
45,813 
16,792 
59,502 
68,986 
47,768 
26,907 
30,345 
11,383 
22,007 
11,908 
190,840 
27,194 
27,602 
131,407 
45,970 
42,339 
36,644 
74,277 
462,613 
16,194 
26,320 
62,798 
24,546 
59,440 
34,951 
33,816 
31,891 
29,656 
50,962 
69,874 
175,474 
49,185 
125,842 
747,852 
566,683 
115,204 
35,707 
56,958 


4,455,505 








MISCELLANEOUS 
INCOME INCLUDING 
FAMILY ALLOWANCE 


36,661 
25,522 
16,281 
4,621 
14,648 
37,871 
40,024 
28,506 
49,836 
10,050 
26,663 
46,409 
24,380 
32,167 
9,953 
24,691 
62,663 
23,905 
15,322 
215292 
6,448 
10,806 
6,779 
83,926 
15,993 
7,586 
48,867 
22,978 
7,830 
30,306 
26,327 
104,724 
7,149 
8,535 
19,215 
16,656 
34,699 
8,256 
11,031 
9,933 
9,982 
94,624 
19,316 
55,065 
16,186 
50,735 
119,134 
lid,22e 
17,326 
25,087 
19,989 


1,584,475 





TOTAL NET 


$ 


DIRECT COST 


173,109 
233,951 
108,963 
60,014 
95,414 
734,796 
720,438 
196,321 
85,154 
41,407 
78,497 
870,268 
452,178 
130,158 
102,175 
129,929 
129,820 
199,787 
123,929 
140,230 
46,371 
69,727 
42,422 
1,025,958 
72,365 
93,168 
596,079 
161,284 
156,001 
125,373 
308,400 
1,664,908 
70,220 
87,888 
255,467 
121,528 
187,530 
103,211 
121,890 
116,556 
123,759 
148,505 
251,214 
652,740 
179,019 
441,247 
6,291,370 
3,513,680 
440,056 
204,762 
203,57 1 


22,687,816 


$ 


SALARIES, 
STAFF BENEFITS 

SOCIAL WORKERS 
& SUPERVISORS 


OTHER SPECIFIC SERVICES 


72,055 
170,629 
37,410 
13,590 
66,727 
319,117 
253,840 
148,858 
69,875 
20,857 
104,954 
494,475 
215,830 
168,831 
50,015 
51,542 
127,023 
83,621 
73,919 
108,728 
34,096 
82,737 
14,691 
546,238 
15,115 
49,877 
473,382 
64,196 
84,069 
80,093 
221,784 
948,131 
70,497 
44,016 
209,425 
68,370 
79,811 
52,049 
41,748 
37,494 
112,246 
193,167 
113,034 
245,205 
59,506 
188,163 
2,523,153 
1,590,791 
359,150 
171,729 
141,609 


11,567,468 


Oi 


$ 


RELATED TRAVEL 
AND 
OTHER EXPENSES 


12,269 
17,808 
9,669 
3,082 
8,685 
22,957 
38,884 
USES) 
15,443 
3,497 
14,067 
42,842 
11,081 
17,770 
11,161 
13,416 
16,615 
17,389 
9,801 
8,810 
5,690 
12,839 
th VA 
55,680 
8,090 
10,185 
50,670 
8,408 
14,085 
18,479 
29,633 
73,546 
9,754 
9,153 
24,310 
11,342 
TEMAS, 
8,210 
8,788 
5,094 
15,402 
29,152 
12,837 
21.9357 
9,063 
35,823 
149,190 
148,659 
30,478 
17,360 
16,976 


1,176;759 





OTHER SPECIFIC SERVICES 


MISCELLANEOUS 
INCOME 





$ 9,657 
12,675 
10,355 

6,826 
22,324 
19,035 
11,521 
21,794 
17,820 
12,076 
37,309 
17,035 
11,369 
19,248 
14,363 
18,146 
22,019 
23,158 
11,534 
32,908 

4,684 
15,903 

8,686 

122,600 

2/033 

5,160 
78,064 
16,247 
11,208 
23,166 
14,304 
60,303 
22,335 

9,980 
54,258 
27,903 

6,980 

2,962 

7,757 
12,388 
11,648 
49,038 

8,297 
31,491 

S527, 
29,447 
13,076 
32,879 
10,406 
14,893 


1,069,889 


NET 
TOTAL 





74,667 
1755762 
36,724 
9,846 
53,088 
323,039 
281,203 
138,903 
67,498 
12,278 
81,712 
520,282 
215,542 
167,353 
46,813 
46,812 
P2irs25 
77,852 
72,186 
84,630 
35,102 
79,673 
Tiiael, 
479,318 
20,672 
54,902 
445,988 
56,357 
86,946 
75,406 
23/7403 
961,374 
57,916 
43,189 
179,477 
51,809 
79,960 
57,297 
42,779 
30,200 
116,000 
173,281 
117,574 
245,651 
58,742 
194,539 
2,659,267 
1,739,450 
356,749 
178,683 
143,692 


141,674,338 


SALARIES AND 
STAFF BENEFITS 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

AND CLERICAL 


$ 42,023 
64,959 
23,694 
21,763 
38,403 

Zi 3o 
93,850 
47,205 
32,588 
20,416 
67,947 

195,620 
74,038 
38,832 
28,644 
36,158 
44,801 
38,959 
42,108 
50,392 
24,457 
33,194 
18,969 

193,540 
32,662 
31,974 

162,078 
31,748 
29,653 
31,803 
86,287 

339,659 
38,190 
32,856 
59,989 
34,999 
35,669 
26,958 
22,364 
25,008 
49,539 
76,676 
52,416 
83,024 
39,002 
72,504 

1,254,904 

622,586 

M1143 
66,762 
63,320 


4,908,072 


SZ 


ADMINISTRATION 


ACCOMMODATION 


$ 13,611 
7,022 
2,060 

453 
2,630 
33,680 
5,564 
25/597. 
6372 
2,383 
8,529 
7A 
22,556 
28,744 
3,000 
6/375 
6,943 
S327, 
807 
6,955 
783 
6,856 
1,883 
19,562 
S115 
3,193 
16,924 
5,465 
2,400 
3,124 
32,055 
S2/1O7, 
6,869 
4,665 
21,569 
4,024 
12,457 
3,108 
2,680 
4,657 
10,178 
13,689 
2,850 
33,639 
6,319 
35,321 
200,765 
64,050 
20,898 
5,173 
23,371 


832,890 














GENERAL 
OFFICE 


$ 10,080 
15,184 
6,642 
3,272 
9,301 
29,772 
RS Je a ss 
11,663 
8,546 
3,037 
14,336 
31,321 
22,965 
12,607 
TOIT 
10,231 
11,107 
8,804 
6,206 
7,878 
5,520 
10,009 
2,688 
51,954 
7,880 
6,587 
48,753 
6,706 
7,407 
D752 
24,211 
66,670 
5,796 
6,623 
16,165 
6,750 
7,539 
“ee 
2,392 
3,945 
12,354 
24,585 
9,766 
21,483 
7,387 
21675 
213,691 
135,078 
22,101 
22,876 
IG15z 


1,057,834 


OTHER 





$ 6,286 
6,597 
4,638 

877 
4,710 
10,042 
10,279 
4,079 
5,959 
2,346 
10,354 
9,535 
13,233 
6,171 
7,206 
97/62 
8,032 
5,471 
11,603 
2,921 
3,848 
10,303 
1,095 
33,302 
2,863 
5,258 
36,799 
3,932 
2,053 
1,470 
23,956 
2a 302 
5,398 
5,781 
12,251 
4,476 
5,265 
PAW 
1,613 
2,500 
3,484 
11,439 
4,330 
6.272 
2,878 
19,612 

130,850 

1317229 
7,009 

25,666 
1b AACS 


687,789 


ADMINISTRATION 


ALLOCATION OF EXPENSES 





ADJUSTED DIRECT 








COST FOR 
MISCELLANEOUS TOTAL CHILDREN OTHER 
INCOME EXPENDITURES IN CARE SERVICES 








$ 726 $ 71,274 > 319,050 $ 85,061 
1,707 92,055 501,768 121,454 
50 36,984 182,671 35,202 

27, 26,338 96,198 41,672 
1,548 53,496 201,998 64,378 
4,802 186,431 1,244,266 480,275 
Oo 128,790 1,130,431 417,991 

36 88,808 424,032 125,538 
gol 51,514 204,166 71,269 
128 28,054 81,738 27,623 
4,838 96,328 256,537 68,870 
2033 251,120 1,641,670 502,633 
8,548 124,244 791,964 207,286 
2,895 83,459 380,970 88,481 
_— 46,427 195,415 70,849 
1,652 60,874 237,615 84,080 
391 69,892 321,037 67,701 
67 61,494 339)133 78,584 
8,658 52,066 248,181 82,217 
1,256 66,890 2915791 76,561 
3,412 31,196 112,669 32,954 
6,776 53,586 202,986 57,642 
1,896 22,139 72,878 $3,119 
29,605 268,753 1,774,029 459,497 
68 46,452 139,489 18,006 

121 46,897 194,967 70,322 
4,558 259,996 1,302,063 436,390 
— 47,851 265,492 84,734 
1,880 39,633 282,581 106,243 
667 45,482 246,261 90,322 
15,146 151,363 696,876 224,530 
14,746 472,092 3,098,374 858,026 
651 55,602 188,747 49,843 
232 49,693 180,770 49,405 
1,469 108,505 543,449 138,731 
424 49,825 223,162 87,677 
991 BS 9S9 327,429 125,886 
220 39,130 199,638 79,451 
507 29,042 193,711 88,271 
29 36,081 182,837 43,687 

771 74,784 314,543 73,368 
i725 125,174 446,960 138,653 
73 69,289 438,077 150,411 

39 144,379 1,042,770 368,532 

one 55,586 293,347 111,148 
230 148,958 784,744 237,176 
151,401 1,648,809 10,599,446 2,759,544 
337 952,606 6,205,736 1,758,499 
4,280 157,371 954,176 271,537 
13,311 107,165 490,610 148,618 
377 114,204 461,467 141,553 








21,127 
65,852 
11,090 
2,873 
17,564 
82,404 
86,670 
41,465 
19,121 
6,113 
33,267 
176,091 
74,439 
74,812 
22,189 
11,745 
44,114 
15,031 
19,076 
24,937 
13,781 
23,459 
2,099 
129,626 
1,282 
23,896 
143,071 
13,299 
23,910 
21,234 
60,922 
236,197 
25,930 
12,823 
68,491 
16,721 
20,573 
23,180 
10,386 
5,717 
57,296 
77,488 
33,744 
69,499 
18,389 
60,670 
860,848 
473,102 
103,821 
79,030 
44,719 


pees 2 ee RON OF 


297,864 


TA88,721 


41,550,875 
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12,091,500 


3,605,183 


ALLOCATION OF EXPENSES 





PROVINCE 
ee ee | 
INDIANS - CHILDREN OF CHILDREN FROM TOTAL 

INDIANS - OTHER UNMARRIED UNORGANIZED OTHER PROVINCIAL 
CHILD CARE SERVICES MOTHERS TERRITORY PAYMENTS 
$2°529;582" (S)= 2163.9 Ss 11410:324 $ 17,499 $ 1,381 $267.13) 
86,046 10,035 93,509 10,065 _ 386,961 
72,626 4,149 28,743 es _ 151,81 
es at 21,957 Be = 66,502 
1,555 we 63,873 = = 147,37C 

= oe 306,467 a = 869,14¢ 
= se 289,329 Be = 793,99¢ 
985 = 144,709 = — 312,697 

as a 53,516 = — 143,906 
4,527 = 20,983 = 38 59,246 
= = 86,309 = = 188,446 
es ae 510,464 = = 1,189,188 
_ om 322,423 a = 604,148 
22,115 2,890 83,811 = = 272,109 
ey = 40,353 = Scr 133,391 
41,434 2,683 33,789 23,168 3,073 199,972 
22,893 1,021 110,764 = ~ 246,493 
79,301 21,641 82,166 23,223 3,767 303,713 
8,693 374 70,293 = = 180,653 
38,749 3,379 80,460 os = 224,086 
— = 34,777 = = 81,512 
os = 67,816 = = 148,917 
— _ 14,181 = = 49,399 
173,247 18,013 600,897 = = 1,381,280 
B7271 5,664 14,407 1,196 109 127,935 
= bes 37,937 2173 737 135,115 
3,278 = 333,017 a _ 915,756 
14,187 TTA 89,742 5,813 1,058 207,007 
1,528 as 64,129 = — 195,810 
2,103 639 57,592 = ae 171,890 
48,458 3,906 168,759 614 Es 507,189 
1,619 = 1,273;103 a — 2,368,945 
= aes 62,459 = Bs 138,232 
31,540 2,291 43,226 7,815 1,560 148,660 
= pe 198,078 aes = 405,300 
os = 49,164 = = 153,562 
3,731 258 79,342 3,214 554 233,558 
= me 28,587 = = 131,218 
= _ 29,283 = = 127,940 
77,643 4,431 18,423 1,783 255 151,939 
22.287 3,857 70,626 = = 227,434 
711 950 84,064 a = 302,866 
6,096 856 124,200 4 = 315,307 
82,497 1,561 228,661 49,506 5,120 805,376 
7,399 452 69,600 14,931 1,081 223,000 
60,997 16,422 210,916 24,127 2,846 613,154 
14,270 en 4,551,190 = = 8,185,852 
15,602 = 2,470,800 — = 4,718,003 
2,565 = 326,014 = as 703,937 
= 111,198 — = 338,846 
12,289 495 138,230 = = 337,286 
1,075,824 109,304 14,204,660 185,127 21,591 31,293,189 
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ALLOCATION OF EXPENSES 


MUNICIPALITIES 





TOTAL 
OTHER MUNICIPAL 
CHILD CARE SERVICES PAYMENTS 
$ 39,209 oa 12,704 $ 51,913 
70,905 43,902 114,807 
23,468 7,393 30,861 
27,781 1,915 29,696 
42,918 11,710 54,628 
320,184 54,936 375,120 
278,661 57,780 336,441 
83,692 27,643 111,335 
47,513 12747, 60,260 
18,416 4,076 22,492 
45,913 22,178 68,091 
335,088 117,394 452,482 
138,190 49,626 187,816 
58,987 49,874 108,861 
47,232 14,792 62,024 
32,886 4,757 37,643 
45,134 29,410 74,544 
29,166 6,254 35,420 
54,811 T2747 67,528 
51,041 16,624 67,665 
21,969 9,188 81,157 
38,429 15,640 54,069 
22,080 1,399 23,479 
306,331 86,418 392,749 
10,808 746 11,554 
44,709 15,143 59,852 
290,926 95,381 386,307 
50,677 7,808 58,485 
70,830 15,941 86,771 
60,215 14,156 74,371 
149,072 40,615 189,687 
572,017 157,412 729,429 
33,229 17,286 50,515 
25,121 6,989 32,110 
92,488 45,661 138,149 
58,452 11,148 69,600 
80,710 13,161 93,871 
52,967 15,453 68,420 
58,847 6,924 65,771 
27,341 3,557 30,898 
48,913 38,196 87,109 
92,435 51,659 144,094 
100,274 22,496 122,770 
196,182 AY212 237,394 
59,168 11,179 70,347 
133,990 37,600 171,530 
1,839,695 573,899 2,413,594 
172,332 315,401 1,487,733 
181,025 69,214 250,239 
99,078 52,686 151,764 
94,368 29,813 124,181 





7,975,873 2,381,813 10,257,686 


Children’s Institutions 
ee RN ee |. 
TABLE 1 


CHILDREN’S INSTITUTIONS 
CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS 
AND HOMES FOR RETARDED PERSONS 


Statistics Of Residents Calendar Year 196 


CHILDREN’S INSTITUTIONS 
MALES FEMALES TOTAL 


First of year 296 170 466 
Admitted during year 353 188 541 
Total residents during year 649 358 1,007 
Discharged during year 309 196 505 
In residence end of year 340 162 502 


CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS 


First of year 98 38 136 
Admitted during year 475 176 651 
Total residents during year 573 214 787 
Discharged during year 480 169 649 
In residence end of year 93 45 138 


HOMES FOR RETARDED PERSONS 


First of year 55 25 80 
Admitted during year 84 41 125 
Total residents during year 139 66 205 
Discharged during year 55 34 89 
In residence end of year 84 2 116 
Total in Residence during year 1,361 638 1,999 
Total in Residence end of year 5ile7, 239 756 


LENGTH OF STAY OF RESIDENCE 
FROM DATE OF ADMISSION 


UNDER 3 3-6 PeMONTHS® 17s 25g ott 5 YEARS 
MONTHS MONTHS TO1 YEAR YEAR YEAR AND OVER TOTAL 
———— ee EE a 


786 452 264 275 189 33, 1F999 
AGE GROUP OF RESIDENTS 


UNDER 2 2-3 4-5 6-7 8-9 10-11 
YEARS YEARS YEARS YEARS YEARS YEARS 


3 2S, Ya 152 WAS) 167 


Ua he} 14-15 16-17 18-19 20-21 Over 21 
YEARS YEARS YEARS YEARS YEARS YEARS 


206 ZA) 647 108 80 150 
RELIGION OF RESIDENTS 
NUMBER PERCENTAGE 


Protestant i) 7483 58.9 

Catholic 674 Sof, 

Other ety 7.4 

SS Se 
Total: 1,999 100.0 


96 


SOURCES OF REFERRAL 


NUMBER PERCENTAGE 


Children’s Aid Society - Crown Wards 283 
Children’s Aid Society - Society Wards 91 


Children’s Aid Society - Non-Wards 35 
409 20.5 
Other Welfare Agencies 134 6.7 
Parents 484 Dare 
Others 972 48.6 

eee 
Total: 1,999 100.0 
TABLE 2 


CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS 
HOMES FOR UNMARRIED MOTHERS 


STATISTICS OF RESIDENCE - CALENDAR YEAR 1969 


First of year 261 
Admitted during year Leon 
Total residents 2,012 
Discharged during year 1,741 
In residence end of year 27 


AGE GROUP OF MOTHERS 


UNDER 16 16 17 18 ig 20 21 
YEARS YEARS YEARS YEARS YEARS YEARS YEARS 
OZ 252 351 336 Paps, 194 141 

OVER 
40 
YEARS 
22 23 24 25-30 31-35 36-40 OF 


YEARS YEARS YEARS YEARS YEARS YEARS AGE 








93 S/ 40 61 Ue 6 1 


OCCUPATION OF MOTHERS 
DOMESTICS & FACTORY OFFICE PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS WIDOWS 


WAITRESSES WORKERS WORKERS En. 
118 104 369 TS, 1,063 221 
RELIGION OF MOTHERS 
PROTESTANT CATHOLIC OTHER 
1,290 667 55 
27 


SUMMARY OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
THE CHILDREN’S INSTITUTIONS ACT 
YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1969 


MAINTENANCE OF RESIDENTS 


TABLE 3 


REVENUE 


so ?i?—I> iii i 0 I i III III 


NAME OF 
INSTITUTION 


Big Sister Residence 
Clifton House for Boys 
Cornwall Youth Residence 
Craigwood 
Craigwood Extension 
Jewish Family and Child Services 
Loyal True Blue and 

Orange Home 
Merrymount Children’s Home 
Notre Dame of St. Agatha 
Opportunity House 
Parkhill Girls’ Home 
St. Joseph’s Boarding School 
Salvation Army Children’s Home 
Salvation Army Children’s Village 
Servite Sisters Home for Children 
Sunnyside Children’s Centre 
The Boys’ Home 
Yorklea Children’s Lodges 
Youth Services Bureau 
Youville Home 


Total Children’s Institutions 


LOCATION 


Toronto 
Toronto 
Cornwall 
Ailsa Craig 
London 
Toronto 


Richmond Hill 
London 

St. Agatha 
Toronto 
Parkhill 
Thunder Bay 
Toronto 
London 
Ottawa 
Kingston 
Toronto 
Toronto 
Ottawa 
Sudbury 


PRIVATE 


S. nt oe 
2,271 
228 
1,211 
1,102 
Ue 


15,104 
4,462 
2527 
4,016 
6,822 
2,103 
4,466 

37,534 

607 

15,667 

3,328 


16,203 
$121,754 


CHILDREN’S 
AID 
SOCIETIES 


$ 
184,499 
14,420 
242,789 
22,065 
43,204 


25,170 
167,190 


54,120 
61,017 
164,312 
134,170 
11,650 
17,479 
3,843 


$1,145,928 


98 


OTHER 
REVENUE 


$ 12,769 
3,351 
12,865 
13,677 
4,611 
578 


42,699 
1,200 
1,334 
4,156 

280 

78,945 
8,416 

22,640 
1,194 

737 
= OF ht 


$225,171 


DONATIONS 


& INCOME 
FROM 


DONATIONS 


$ 892 
16,597 
410 


4,799 


23,560 
3,136 
1,575 

8 
403 
8,885 

27,327 

24,200 
8,298 
8,369 
1,734 
8,948 
7,790 


$146,931 


PROVINCIAL 
PAYMENTS 


$ 65,444 
75,828 
32,435 

6,928 
2,781 
11,978 


219,941 
79,386 
8,090 
14,542 
16,883 
19,374 
37,950 
9,918 
22,822 
24,457 
19,509 
42,026 
42,357 


$752,649 


TOTAL 


REVENUE 


$ 





81,697 
288,546 
60,358 
264,605 
30,559 
62,070 


301 ,304 
113,354 
180,716 

18,706 

58,819 
111,535 
118,237 








TABLE 3 CONTINUED 


EXPENDITURE 





GENERAL 
OPERATIONS 
FOOD AND MEDICAL WELFARE OF AND OTHER OTAL 
PROVISIONS AND DENTAL RESIDENTS ADMINISTRATION EXPENSES EXPENDITURE 





S$ 6,706 S$ 2,514 $ 2,783 $ 73.683 > 152 S$ 85.838 
40,445 .a75 12,748 208,321 4.204 267.633 
5.646 434 1,926 49914 5.502 63,422 
17,883 1,511 9,562 225,129 6,205 260.230 
2,608 312 3,437 27,232 160 33.749 
6,712 522 5,969 50,041 744 63,988 
78,050 2,422 10,980 168,896 61.059 321,407 
9,994 1,397 ghd Ff | 115,853 540 130,71 
20.248 507 20,792 134,375 182 177,104 
1,904 99 1,224 12,419 32 5.678 
6,065 309 499% 40,375 982 52,722 
19,212 = 6,070 76.284 2,651 04.217 
12,854 1,531 6.807 98.508 3.677 23,317 
33,493 3,967 14,060 185.899 4.880 242,299 
8,565 264 216 36,025 203 46,273 
11,581 1.746 4 742 146,757 2.936 67.762 
6.384 413 2,959 26,303 — 36,059 
6.132 131 3.990 41 435 8 51.769 
6,078 1,104 3.027 46,301 24 56.634 
6.364 433 1.886 58 41 595 68.689 


N 
Oo 
) 
(© 


$306,924 $21,591 $121,096 $1,82 


fo 





TABLE 4 


SUMMARY OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
THE CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS ACT AND 
THE HOMES FOR RETARDED PERSONS ACT 
YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1969 


MAINTENANCE OF RESIDENTS 


DONATIONS 
CHILDREN’S & INCOME 
AID OTHER FROM PROVINCIAL TOTAL 

NAME OF INSTITUTION LOCATION PRIVATE SOCIETIES REVENUE DONATIONS PAYMENTS REVENUE 
YOUTH RESIDENCES 
Beverley Lodge Toronto $ 2,626 $ 39 $ 1,564 Si 4 SO2ZR Smal G OS 
House of Concord Concord 61,741 Bi7e233 79,145 190,530 368,649 
Ingles House Toronto 5,856 _— 996 14,060 20,912 
Sancta Maria House Toronto 1,129 — 10,584 13,645 Zo356 
Teen Challenge Agincourt 8,636 6,920 41,772 {| WA AATAS: 74,606 
The Homestead Toronto 10,129 LANGE 19,685 3,000 39,953 
The Inn of Windsor Windsor 6,881 1,437 8,582 _ 16,900 
Total Youth Residences $ 96,998 Si 52,/63 $162,328 $ 252,815 S$ 564,909 
HOMES FOR UNMARRIED MOTHERS 
Armagh Clarkson 26,054 2,226 9,924 27,240 65,444 
Bethany Home Ottawa 11,583 4,696 10,585 33,955 60,819 
Bethany Home Toronto 11,947 2,505 11,350 40,871 66,673 
Bethel Home Agincourt 14,873 2,657 4 41,777 59S 
Bethesda Home London 13,591 1,623 13,562 47,960 76,736 
Centre Maria Hawkesbury 4,513 3,673 575 16,297 25,058 
Faith Haven Windsor 4,976 1,791 10,873 18,535 36,175 
Florence Booth Home Thunder Bay 2,543 127.6 4,659 10,461 18,939 
Grace Haven Hamilton 6,834 1,050 19,483 33,838 61,205 
Humewood House Toronto 25,426 769 Sys P4 47,585 77,292 
Rosalie Hall Scarboro 28,340 340 3,000 41,358 73,038 
Saint Monica House Waterloo 16,221 — — 48,274 64,495 
St. Mary’s Home Ottawa 5295 4,134 40 37,815 47,284 
Sundale Manor Chatham 11,818 1,038 1,682 36,489 51,027 
The Victor Home Toronto 22,828 2,826 23,694 31,846 81,194 
Total Homes for 

Unmarried Mothers $206,842 $ 30,604 $112,943 $ 514,301 $ 864,690 
HOMES FOR RETARDED PERSONS 
Daybreak Richmond Hill 95 1,150 — 704 1,736 3,685 
Good Shepherd Manor Orangeville 86,320 — 4,825 13,420 104,565 
Harold R. Lawson 

Residence Scarboro 18,918 47,049 2,366 _ 79,270 147,603 
Hawthorne Lodge Port 

Colborne V2 5,412 _ 36,309 54,443 

Margot E. Scott House London — 9,329 100 4,127 13,556 
Rosedale Residence Fort Erie 810 5,689 — 23,447 29,946 
Silver Springs Farm 

Residence Bell’s 

Corners 8,410 858 == 25,415 34,683 

Total Homes for Retarded 

Persons S1127,275). 548,199 $ 23,654 $ 5,629 $ 183,724 $ 388,481 
Total - All Institutions $552,869 $1,194,127 $332,197 $427,831 $1,703,489 $4,210,513 


100 


ss eeeesSsS—sesh 


TABLE 4 CONTINUED 


EXPENDITURE 


GENERAL 
OPERATIONS 
FOOD AND MEDICAL WELFARE OF AND OTHER TOTAL 


PROVISIONS AND DENTAL RESIDENTS ADMINISTRATION EXPENSES EXPENDITURE 
eee 





$ 3,349 ys $ 57 $ 27,755 $ 1,044 $ 32,205 
40,961 12,454 6,860 316,199 7,878 384,352 
4,109 163 526 16,428 203 21,429 
6,434 297 1,843 18,674 392 27,640 
4,646 288 627 46,114 14,145 65,820 
5,423 242 716 30,957 7,500 44,838 
1,645 = = 11,617 166 13,428 
st EA cs Sg A 2 

$ 66,567 $13,444 $ 10,629 $ 467,744 $ 31,328 $ 589,712 
$ 10,394 $ 1,949 S$ 1,460 $ 51,765 Seg $ 65,679 
12,000 262 2,077 39,544 161 54,044 
12,718 2,396 893 46,296 762 63,065 
12,311 193 2,085 42,252 1,509 58,350 
10,476 838 3,594 64,019 2,034 80,961 
5,922 713 494 15,304 15 22,448 
5,521 2,169 135 38,166 2,762 48,753 
3,299 286 = 10,466 2,674 16,725 
8,566 534 503 39,389 438 49,430 
13,597 352 2,116 52,733 6,571 75,369 
13,648 81 1,327 52,106 2,453 69,615 
12,088 184 497 49,167 396 62,332 
9,115 873 289 40,488 341 51,106 
7,618 104 181 50,013 55 57,971 
11,068 61 1,506 42,501 25 55,161 
$148,341 $10,995 Satz 157 $ 634,209 $ 20,307 $ 831,009 
Sarieto = Gara 22 $ 5,742 Gm 204 $ 7,290 
15,101 A 2,155 75,114 1,278 93,648 
17,908 = 3,000 113,919 18,172 152,999 
7,668 ae 315 42,375 206 50,564 
1,078 = 132 12,475 390 14,075 
4,488 ree 2,068 20,660 442 27,658 
7,097 = 1,484 17,965 91 26,637 

S$ 54,462 = $ 9,376 $ 288,250 $ 20,783 S 272,971 
$576,294 $46,030 $158,258 $3,212,364 $170,267 $4,163,213 
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Family Benefits 











TABLE 1 
FAMILY BENEFITS - NET EXPENDITURES 
MEDICAL 
ALLOWANCES SERVICES ADMINISTRATION TOTAL 
$ $ $ $ 

Administration — _ 1,385,530 1,385,530 
Blind Persons 50,277 — -— 50,277 
Disabled Persons 458,981 = — 458,981 
Old Age Assistance 1,618 _ _— 1,618 
Assistance to Widows and Unmarried Women (G.W.A.) 403,694 — 403,694 
Dependent Father Cases (G.W.A.) 41,906 _ — 41,906 

- Dental — 1,631 _— esi 
Family Benefits 49,522,644 _ — 49,522,644 

- Dental _ 738,670 — 738,670 

- Medical — 8) 163/273> — 8,163,278 
Total 50,479,120 8,903,579 1,385,530 60,768,229 


* Includes Old Age Security Pensioners. With the introduction of O.H.S.1.P. October 1969, expenditures under this pro- 
gram ceased. 


Note: Total Assistance to Widows and Unmarried Women and Dependent Fathers is also reported under the General 
Welfare Assistance Act. 


TABLE 2 


FAMILY BENEFITS - SOURCE OF FUNDS FOR ALLOWANCES 


PAYABLE PAID 
PAYABLE BY GOVERNMENT BY OTHER TOTAL 
TYPE OF ALLOWANCES BY ONTARIO OF CANADA PROVINCES EXPENDITURE 
$ $ $ $ 
Blind Persons 50277. 136,585 3,831 190,693 
Disabled Persons 458,981 425,856 Sora, 917,984 
Old Age Assistance 1,618 2,005 388 4,011 
Assistance to Widows and Unmarried Women 403,694 403,675 _ 807,369 
Dependent Father Cases 41,906 41,906 — 83,812 
Family Benefits 49,522,644 49,523,282 _ 99,045,926 
Total 50,479,120 50,533,309 37,366 101,049,795 
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TABLE 3 


FAMILY BENEFITS AND RECIPIENTS ON FORMER PROGRAMS 
NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS AND BENEFICIARIES 








WIDOWS 
BLIND DISABLED OLD AGE AND UNWED 
PERSONS PERSONS ASSISTANCE WOMEN FAMILY BENEFITS DEPENDENT FATHERS 


RECIPIENTS RECIPIENTS RECIPIENTS RECIPIENTS Recipients Beneficiaries Recipients Beneficiaries 





1969 April 326 1,401 2 1,451 59,367 133,348 aA Bit 
May S22 ipcon 1 1,398 60,033 135,257 68 196 
June 321 1,326 1 1,348 60,416 136,286 67 192 
July Sis 1,285 1 1,283 60,768 136,622 63 182 
August 306 1,261 3 1,246 61,380 138,138 60 169 
September 300 e222 2. 125 61,709 139,069 59 167 
October 294 1,185 1 1,180 61,856 139,710 57 161 
November 293 1) piltey7/ — ddSi7, 62,419 141,390 56 159 
December 289 gales} — 1,104 62,809 142,839 54 151 
1970 January 267 963 -— 944 60,869 141,340 52 147 
February 261 939 _ 902 61,132 142,402 50 138 
March 258 901 — 862 61,636 143,905 47 13a 
Monthly Average 296 ipl We 1 W173 61,199 139,192 59 167 
TABLE 4 
FAMILY BENEFITS BRANCH - CASELOAD 
WIDOWS & 
FAMILY BLIND DISABLED OLD AGE UNWED DEPENDENT 


BENEFITS PERSONS PERSONS ASSISTANCE WOMEN FATHERS TOTAL 


ee sss —__ nn aaa, 


Number of Recipients, 


March 31, 1969 59,032 330 1,436 4 1,505 76 62,383 
Number Added During Year 
a) Applications approved 15,829 — — — — — 15,829 
b) Reinstated 1,918 — 8 — 10 — 1,936 
c) Transferred to Ontario from 
other Provinces oe 4 12 — — <= 16 
d) Transferred from other 
programs 236 2 4 ZA 1 -- 245 
Number Removed During Year 
a) Deceased 1702 9 48 - 28 1 1,788 
b) Suspended 10,255 14 114 1 72 t3 10,469 
c) Transferred to other Provinces oa 6 20 — = = 26 
d) Transferred to Old Age Security 1,144 30 268 1 = = 3,710 
e) Transferred to Family Benefits 109 == 85 3 194 
f) Discontinued — = — _ 469 = 469 
g) Transferred to other programs ile 19 _ 4 = 15 49 
61,636 258 901 _ 862 47 63,704 
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TABLE 5 
FAMILY BENEFITS - APPLICATIONS PROCESSED 
1. NUMBER OF DIFFERENT APPLICANTS 





Total applications received 24,058 
Less repeat applications of those who applied 
more than once 1,281 
Number of different applicants PIED TEFL 


2. DISPOSITION OF APPLICANTS’ REQUESTS FOR 





ASSISTANCE 
(a) Applications approved YS As} 
(b) Ineligible 6,826 
(c) Applications withdrawn FIA 
(d) Applicants deceased before grant 62 
PLP) HILT 
TABLE 6 
FAMILY BENEFITS - APPLICATIONS APPROVED 
Total applications approved 15,118 
Sex: Male 3,761 
Female i] Sh3y7/ 
Marital status of female recipients Widowed 2730 
Divorced 531 
Deserted 3,540 
Married 1,621 
Separated 529 
Single 3,006 
Age at approval (a) All applications MALE FEMALE TOTAL 
16-17 3 214 2N7. 
18-19 394 931 ps2 
20 - 24 179 1,957 2,136 
25 - 29 Soy 1,447 1,584 
30 - 39 347 1,926 DATS: 
40-49 578 1,354 1,932 
50 - 59 948 934 1,882 
60 - 64 761 2,254 3,015 
65 - 67 282 185 467 
68 - 69 24 25 49 
70-74 78 82 160 
75-79 22 33 55 
80 and over 8 15 23 
(b) Mothers 16-17 197 
18-19 600 
20 - 24 1,740 
25 - 29 1,304 
30 - 39 1,700 
40-49 1,005 
50 - 59 Slit 
60 - 64 32 
65 - 67 4 
68 - 69 = 
70-74 2. 
75 plus _— 
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TABLE 6 (Continued) 
FAMILY BENEFITS - APPLICATIONS APPROVED 


Age at Approval (cont’d) (c) Disabled Persons MALE FEMALE 
18-19 392 SAS 

20 - 24 158 V7. 

25-929 90 68 

30 - 39 163 107 

40 - 49 252 200 

50 - 59 576 439 

60 - 64 592 135 

65 - 67 41 2 

68 - 69 3 ~ 

70 and over 8 8 

(d) Elderly Persons 60 - 64 - 2,041 
65 - 67 194 154 

68 - 69 8 13 

70-74 56 51 

75-79 18 21 

80 and over 4 10 

TABLE 7 


FAMILY BENEFITS - DISABLED APPLICATIONS APPROVED 
REASONS FOR DISABILITY 





1. Mental Disorders PERCENT 
(a) Mental Deficiency 15.4 
(b) Mental Illness ape; 

2. Diseases of the Nervous System and Sense Organs 
(a) Cerebral Haemorrhage, Embolism, and Thrombosis ant 
(b) Cerebral Spastic Infantile and other Cerebral Paralysis 4.2 
(c) Epilepsy 2.6 
(d) Other diseases of the Nervous System and Sense Organs 8.9 
3. Diseases of the Heart and Blood Vessels 17.6 
4. Arthritis, Osteomyelitis and other diseases of bone and joints 118 
5. Neoplasms, all types (cancer tumours, etc.) 5.4 
6. Accidents resulting in disability aan 
7. Congenital malformations WZ 
8. Poliomyelitis 0.9 
9. Diabetes Drs 
10. Tuberculosis 0.4 
11. Other 
Infectious diseases 0.3 
Allergic diseases ee 
Diseases of the blood and blood-forming organs 0.4 
Respiratory diseases 5.3 
Disease of Digestive System 2.6 
Disease of Genito-Urinary System 0.6 
Disease of Skin 0.3 
Ill-defined 0.5 
100.0 
TABLE 8 


FAMILY BENEFITS - CASES RECEIVING ASSISTANCE - MARCH 31, 1970 
REASONS FOR DEPENDENCY 


Aged 9,339 
Disabled PLEX TENS, 
Father unemployable for medical reasons 5,234 
Mother with dependent children 24,247 
All other oi 
61,636 
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Homes For The Aged 





GROUP | - HOMES OPERATED UNDER THE HOMES FOR THE AGED ACT 
TABLE 4 - NO. OF RESIDENTS BY AGE AND SEX IN PRIVATE HOME CARE 
AND NO. OF HOMES INSPECTED AND APPROVED AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1969 
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12. City of Ottawa — = = =| = —_ — — za. 1 he = 2 
13. Metro Toronto — a a — = oy 1 1 = 2 
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TABLE 12 


SPECIALIZED CARE AND CONGREGATE CARE 
MUNICIPAL HOMES FOR THE AGED 
DECEMBER 1969 


Percentage of Residents in 


Normal Bed Special Married 
Care Care Care Quarters 
Number and Type of Home 
71 Specialized Care Homes (100.0) 30.6 47.1 19.9 2.4 
3 Semi-Specialized Homes (100.0) 26.0 56.7 HS = 
4 Congregate Care Homes (100.0) 71.6 WA 19.4 1.9 
78 Homes in all (100.0) Silat 46.8 19.8 23 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESIDENTS, MUNICIPAL HOMES 


Number of % of 
Residents Total 

71 Specialized Care Homes ia 96.6 
3 Semi-Specialized Homes 289 2eZ 
4 Congregate Homes 155 Vee 
78 Homes in all 13,186 100.0 


DEFINITIONS: 


Specialized Care - Three-fold division of Home for ambulatory (normal care, bed or partial bed care, senile (special) care, and 
married couples suites. 


Congregate Care - No special divisions within Home for various types of care. Of the 34 Homes in 1948, 33 offered only 
congregate care to residents; as of 1969 the reverse is true as shown above. The Branch no longer per- 
mits the development of congregate care Homes as these Homes fail to meet the range of socio-medical 
and emotional needs of elderly residents. 
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TABLE 13 
SIZES OF COMPLETED HOMES FOR THE AGED IN ONTARIO 


1969 


NUMBER OF HOMES 





Number Total 

of Beds Municipal Charitable # % 
Under 50 3 29 32 20.8 
50 - 99 16 23 39 25.0 
100 - 199 30 20 50 S2at 
200 - 299 Uy 5 22 14.2 
300 - 399 10 — 10 6.7 
400 & over 2. 1 3 fle 
Total 78 78 156 100.0 

TABLE 14 


MUNICIPALLY OPERATED HOMES FOR THE AGED 


TOTAL BEDS INCLUDING TEMPORARY BEDS AVAILABLE 


1948 - 1969 


Year 


1948 
1949 
1950 
5 

1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957, 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 

1962 
1963 
1964 
S65 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 


Number 
Of Beds 


2,998 
SoZ 
3,784 
3,990 
4,158 
4,419 
4,765 
4,961 
6,014 
6,747 
67955 
7,438 
SrZilZ 
DOVE, 
9,964 
10,369 
11,141 
1 IS 
12,355 
13,260 
13,858 
14,996 


ae] 


% Increase 


Previous Years 


Over 


24.5 
1.4 
5.4 
4.2 
6.3 
723 
4.1 

PRN eZ 

eZ 
3.1 
6.9 

10.4 

10.5 
9.8 
4.1 
7.4 
4.1 
6.5 
73 
4.3 
8.2 


Accumulated 
Percentage 
Increase 


24.5 
Zod 
Osu 
38.7 
47.4 
58.9 
65:5 

100.6 
12Z5o9 
132.0 
148.1 
1/39 
202.8 
232.4 
245.8 
27.6 
286.8 
S125 
BYES) 
362.2 
400.2 





TABLE 15 


EXTENT OF BUILDING PROGRAMS 1949-1969 
FOR MUNICIPAL HOMES FOR THE AGED 





Construction Completed Number Estimated Estimated 

of Beds Cost Provincial Grant 
60 Complete New Homes 9,478 $ 69,480,583.89"* $35,820,033.54* 
74 Additions and/or Extensions 4,683 $ 34,097,081.38* S174220, 262.87, 


Under Construction 


7 Complete New Homes 1e1ZO $ 12,943,041.80 $ 6,471,520.90 
4 Additions and/or Extensions 320 Si 29504 1MleOO $ 1,475,205.50 
15,601 $119,471,118.07 $60,987,022.81 


“Estimated Cost is for 7 complete new homes and 2 additions and/or extensions 
among those last completed. All others are actual costs and actual Provincial Grants. 


TABLE 16 


EXTENT OF BUILDING PROGRAMS 1949 to 1969 FOR ADULT HOMES 
OPERATED UNDER THE CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS ACT 


Construction Completed Number Estimated 

of Beds Provincial Grant 
59 Complete New Homes 6,051 $19,301,969.45 
30 Additions and/or Extensions aiZeZ. $ 2,965,419.55 


Under Construction 


7 Complete New Homes 759 $ 3,795,000.00 
1 Addition and/or Extension 60 $ 300,000.00 
7,992 $26,362,389.00 
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TABLE 17 


ELDERLY PERSONS CENTRES BENEFITING UNDER 
(A) PROVINCIAL CAPITAL GRANTS PROGRAM, 1962 TO 1970 


Fiscal Year Name of Centre 
1963-64 Greater Windsor Senior Citizens Centre Association....... 
1964-65 Kitchener Municipal Senior Citizens Recreation Centre ..... 


Senior Citizens Association & Centre................... 


1965-66 Avenue Road Lions Club Senior Citizens Day Centre 


1966-67 Greater Windsor Senior Citizens Centre Association....... 
Forest City Kiwanis Senior Community Recreation Centre. . . 
1967-68 Greater Windsor Senior Citizens Centre Association....... 
Senior Citizens Social and Recreation Centre............. 
Brantioenion Citizens DaysGentre....5...25.-........--. 
Bayenest:DayaGanresGentre eran 26 sedi ely canin can, eas 4 
Harmony Hall and Senior Citizens Centennial Centre....... 
1968-69 Burlington Senior Citizens Corporation and Centre........ 
Forest City Kiwanis Senior Community Recreation Centre. . . 
CanawaLoenion GCilizensoGentle 2.26.55 veces. wee oe es 
BavcresteDavsGarerCentrey crm ne isn. baci ae mentees siue « 
Harmony Hall and Senior Citizens Centennial Centre....... 
1969-70 Burlington Senior Citizens Corporation and Centre........ 
Oshawaroemorm citizens, Centres 0nd. bass ase oe cu 
Greater Windsor Senior Citizens Centre Association....... 
BrantsseniomGitizens:Day Gentre...5 seas see 6 se 


Stratford-Kiwanis Senior Citizens Centre ................ 


St. Joseph’s Villa Elderly Persons Centre................ 


(B) PROVINCIAL SPECIAL PROGRAM GRANTS-IN-AID 
SECTION 4 OF THE ELDERLY PERSONS CENTRES ACT, 1966, TO DATE 
Name of Centre 

BavcnestiDaviGaner Service wi] stearate Site eee era oe, ayiaitel 
Forest City Kiwanis Senior Community Recreation Centre.............. 
Greater Windsor Senior Citizens Centre Association ...........-.+++-- 
Senior CitizenSamecheation Centre tia sare oe ae ee ee eee 
Oshawa Semon cizens. COMO con 6- sce he heron oe MOR Te ees 
Semor Citizens Recreation Centre 2. 0.5.00 s ce ee es 
Senior Citizens’ Recreation Centre ...........005 05sec eee ren eeenes 
SECON MING NOD ORMOFONMIO. Gige oti we os hae oe Se esa wha ee ee ee 


Ther ImGHLiStODlem Eh OUSC Mm raat Salat Duan culo a Rw ale elit 


Location 
Windsor 
Kitchener 
Peterborough 
Windsor 
City of Toronto 
Windsor 
London 
Windsor 
St. Catharines 
Brantford 
Toronto (North York) 
Toronto (East York) 
Burlington 
London 
Oshawa 
Toronto (North York) 
Toronto (East York) 
Burlington 
Oshawa 
Windsor 
Brantford 
Stratford 


Dundas 


Location 
Toronto (North York) 
London 
Windsor 
Kitchener 
Oshawa 
Peterborough 
St. Catharines 
City of Toronto 


City of Toronto 





TABLE 18 

ADDITIONAL ELDERLY PERSONS CENTRES UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
ACQUISITION, PLANNING OR CONSIDERATION FOR SPECIAL 
PROGRAM GRANTS, 1969 - 70 


Actual or Proposed Name of Centre Location 
The Good Companions Elderly Persons’ Centre................000005 Ottawa 
Golden Age Centre: aurwt scr sia va meat pert epee ee teeter ol ak tie ieee CLE North Bay 
‘Valleyview> ElderlyvsRersons:Centheme sateen ieee cree eer St. Thomas 
Leamington and)District, Half-Gentury Club yes yee er) eee eee Leamington 
Tilbury & District Senior Adults Centre Association ................... Tilbury 


TABLE 19 
CHANGES IN AGE GROUPS, ONTARIO (A) 1901-1966; (B) 1951-1956; (C) 1956-1961; (D)1961-1966; 


INCREASES—NUMERICAL & PERCENTAGE 


NUMBER* 1901-1966 1951-1956 1956-1961 1961-1966 
AGEGROUP 1901 1951 1956 1961 1966 # % - % = % = % 
Under 20 OS 1, 55510 1965's" 2 444166 2 803 sa iess 2 206 410.3 26 479.3 24 35897 e aS 
20-44 S206 Ani SS ome OTS 2 ee 1 OLOle SOSaImIEA STE 181 239.4 14 162.8 8 iw2at 8 
45-64 326.8 908.4 1,012.0 1,147.4 1,281.8 955.0 292 103.6 fiat 135.4 13 134.4 12 
65 & over 120.6 400.3 454.4 508.1 567.7 357, OWs, S7il 54.1 14 NS}, 7/ ee 59.6 12 
TOTAL 2,183.1 4,597.5 5,404.9 6,236.1 6,960.9 4,777.8 +.219% 807.4 +18% 831.2 +15% 724.8 +12% 
60 & over 183.3 582.8 648.5 726.6 811.8 628.5 343 65.7 11 78.1 12 85.25 
70 & over USS 245.2 287.0 328.0 368.5 295.2 403 41.8 7A 41.0 14 40.5 {2 
80 & over W723 58.9 69.6 84.0 100.9 83.6 483 OZ, 18 14.4 Zi 17.0: B26 
90 & over 1.6 5.1 6.4 7.9 9.8 (83,2 520 eS 25 1.5 23 2.0 325 





*In Thousands 
Source: DBS Censuses of Canada 
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TABLE 20 
CHANGES IN SELECTED AGE GROUPS AND THEIR PROPORTIONATE 
DISTRIBUTION, ONTARIO, (A) 1901-1966, (B) 1961-1966: 





(A) PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION = ‘D’ 

Age 

Groups Number* % Change in ‘D’ 
(Years) 1901 1966 1901 1966 1901-1966 
Under 20 915)1 2,803.3 41.9 40.3 — 38 

20 - 44 320.6 2,308.1 37.6 Baul —12.0 

45 - 64 326.8 1,281.8 15.0 18.4 eoo7 

65 & over 120.6 56747, 515 8.2 +49.1 
TOTAL ZASS:1 6,960.9 100.0 100.0 — 

(B) PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION = ‘D’ 
Age 

Groups Number* % Change in ‘D’ 
(Years) 1961 1966 1961 1966 1961-1966 
Under 20 2,444.6 2,803.3 39.2 40.3 + 2.8 
20 - 44 2,136.1 2,308.1 34.3 33.1 — 3.5 

45 - 64 1,147.4 1,281.8 18.4 18.4 N.C. 

65 & over 508.1 567 7 8.1 8.2 + 1.2 
TOTAL 6235692 6,960.9 100.0 100.0 _ 


*In Thousands 
Source: DBS Censuses of Canada 


TABLE 21 
PROBABLE CHANGES IN SELECTED AGE GROUPS AND THEIR 
PROPORTIONATE DISTRIBUTION, ONTARIO, 1901-1991 


Age PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION = ‘D’ 
Groups Number* ‘D’ {By % Change in ‘D’ 
(Years) 1901 1991 1901 1991 1901-1991 
Under 20 915.1 3145.1 41.9 31.0 — 26.0 
20 - 44 820.6 4028.7 37.6 SOW + 56 

45 - 64 326.8 1949.9 15:0; 19.2 + 28.0 
60 & Over Ssrs 1455.4 8.4 14.3 -+- 70.2 
65 & Over 120.6 1023.3 5.5 10.1 + 83.6 
70 & Over TSS 641.4 3.4 6.3 + 85.3 
85 & Over 5.7 64.5 “S 6 +100.0 





* In Thousands 


Table based on raw data from DBS Censuses of Canada and regrouped by Office on Aging. In 1991 
Estimates derived from Ontario Department of Treasury & Economics’ “Preliminary Population Pro- 
jections for Ontario, 1971-1991”, Toronto, December, 1968. Assumption ‘B’ — M50. 
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TABLE 22 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BY THREE BROAD 
AGE-GROUPS—ONTARIO COUNTIES AND DISTRICTS, 1966. 


Area 
Province 


Algoma 
Brant 
Bruce 
Carleton 
Cochrane 
Dufferin 
Dundas 
Durham 
Elgin 
Essex 
Frontenac 
Glengarry 
Grenville 
Grey 
Haldimand 
Haliburton 
Halton 
Hastings 
Huron 
Kenora 
Kent 
Lambton 
Lanark 
Leeds 


Lennox and Addington 


Lincoln 
Manitoulin 
Middlesex 
Muskoka 
Nipissing 
Norfolk 
Northumberland 
Ontario 
Oxford 

Parry Sound 
Peel 

Perth 
Peterborough 
Prescott 
Prince Edward 
Rainy River 
Renfrew 
Russell 
Simcoe 
Stormont 
Sudbury 
Thunder Bay 
Timiskaming 
Victoria 
Waterloo 
Welland 
Wellington 
Wentworth 
York 


Population 
6,960,870 


113,561 
90,945 
43,085 

407,463 
97,334 
17,108 
17,106 
44,549 
61,912 

280,922 
97,138 
18,181 
23,429 
62,592 
30,020 

7,768 

140,800 
94,127 
54,446 
53,995 
96,406 

108,236 
41,212 
49,129 
25,202 

146,099 
10,544 

249,403 
27,691 
73,533 

50,578 
45,074 

170,818 
76,018 
28,335 

172,324 
60,424 
81,959 
27,155 
21,307 
25,816 
89,453 

Za Ov, 

149,132 
59,950 

174,102 

143,673 
47,154 
30,917 

216,728 

178,818 
94,177 

394,299 

2,018,019 


0-14 
31:7 


36.8 
31.1 
31.6 
31.4 
37.3 
3143 
31.6 
33.7 
29.1 
32.3 
30.6 
34.2 
32.0 
29.8 
33.4 
28.8 
36.3 
33.7 
31.6 
37.0 
32.8 
33.6 
31.0 
29.6 
33.8 
31.9 
35.8 
30.9 
29.4 
37.5 
31.3 
32.3 
34.2 
31.4 
32.5 
36.4 
31.2 
3.9 
36.2 
As 
36.2 
36.0 
38.6 
33.0 
34.5 
38.3 
32.6 
30.4 
29.4 
32.1 
SPS 
32.2 
30.5 
28.7 


SOURCE: DBS Census of Canada, 1966 


Percentage of 


Population 
15-64 


60.2 


58.0 
59.3 
55.0 
61.5 
56.9 
56.8 
56.6 
57.1 

bono fe 
58.6 
61.5 
54.2 
57.3 
Brel 

56.1 

58.1 

58.7 
57.7 
56.8 
57:2 
57.8 
58.2 
56.7 
53.5 
56.0 
59:9 
52.7 
60.4 
56.9 
55.9 
58.7 
56.4 
58.8 
58.3 
55.7 
Bon 

57.0 
59.0 
55.2 
56.7 
56.0 
56.1 

Doz 
57.3 
57.6 
57.6 
60.1 

56.7 
56.8 
60.5 
60.0 
57.8 
61.3 
63.4 


* Percentage of 65 and Over age group of working age population; 


** An Index of Aging representing the 65 and Over age group as a percentage of the O-14 year 
age group. Other indices or ratios of demographic aging may also be used; refer Table 9. 


65+ x100 
15-64 
Ratio* 


13.6 


9.1 
16:2 
24.4 
11.6 
10.1 
Zire 
20.9 
16.1 
20:5 
15.6 
27 
Pa| iS! 
18.7 
23.0 
18.8 
220 

8.5 
14.9 
20.4 
10st 
1Gi2 
14.0 
72 We 
18.3 
18.1 
13.6 
Pa De 
14.2 
24.0 
‘eo. 
1721 
20.1 
12.0 
UZAG2/ 
2A 

7.6 
19.8 
15.4 
15.7 
19.5 
14.0 
14.2 
15.4 
16.9 
13.8 

UL 
V2Z 
14.6 
24.5 
12.3 
13.5 
lies 
13.4 
1225 


65+x100 
0-14 
Ratio** 


25.8 


14.3 
31.0 
42.5 
2250 
15.4 
38.2 
Si0 
Pa ES 
41.4 
28.3 
25.6 
33.8 
33:5 
44.2 
31.6 
45.2 
13.8 
25.5 
36.8 
15:5 
28.6 
24.1 
39.3 
36.8 
30.1 
25.6 
32.0 
27.8 
46.5 
17.8 
32.0 
35.0 
20.6 
32.8 
36.2 
12.4 
36.4 
28.6 
23.9 
34.3 
21.6 
22 
21.2 
29.2 
23.1 
10.8 
22.4 
23.6 
47.3 
23.2 
25.3 
31.0 
27.0 
27.6 


TABLE 23 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTED POPULATIONS BY THREE BROAD 


AGE-GROUPS* 








Percentage of 65-++ x 100 
Date Country or Area Population Population 15 - 64 
O-14 15-64 65+ Ratio ** 
NORTH AMERICA 
1966 Canada 20,014,880 329 59.4 Weil 13.0 
Provinces 
1966 Newfoundland 493,396 404 53.7 5.9 11.0 
1966 Prince Edward Island LOS} 535m 347, 54.5 10.8 19.7 
1966 Nova Scotia 7.56: OSOMESGH7, oi. 8.9 15.5 
1966 New Brunswick GllOV7SSes6.0n 55:8 8.2 14.6 
1966 Quebec 5,780,845 33.6 60.3 6.1 10.1 
1966 ONTARIO 6,960,870 31.7 60.2 8.1 16 
1966 Manitoba 963,066 31.9 589 9.2 15y7 
1966 Saskatchewan 955,344 33.6 Sia 9.3 16.3 
1966 Alberta 1,463,203 349 58.0 eA (OS 
1966 _ British Columbia 8736749307) 59:8 9.5 15.9 
1966 Yukon & N.W.T. 43,120 409 56.1 3.0 5.4 
1960 Mexico 34,809,586 44.4 52.2 3.4 6.6 
1960 U.S.A. IZOD S323 75s Sint 59.7 9.2 15.5 
AFRICA 
1960 Ghana 6,726,820 445 52.3 63.22 6.0 
Republic of South Africa 
1960 Bantu 1p 508)277S1ae 45 OMS Se 6.2 
1960 Whites 3,087,680 32:5 60:9 6.6 10.9 
ASIA 
1961 Israel 2,179,491 36.1 58.7 52 8.9 
1960 Japan 937347-200 9 -SO0!0'§ 16472 5.8 9.0 
EUROPE 
1960 Denmark 4,580,971 25.2 64.2 10.6 16.5 
1961 France 45,982,849 254 462.5 WA4 19.4 
1960 Germany (West) 537381, OOO Ne 21.7 67.7 10.6 15.6 
1960 Italy 50,232,000 24.7 66.1 9.2 13.8 
1961 Netherlands IMpOSSA7ilion 8 29) 7 61.2 9.1 14.9 
1960 Sweden 72495) 1292.0) 66.0 12.0 18.1 
1960 Switzerland 5,429,100 23.4 66.2 10.4 15.7 
Great Britain 
1961 England/Wales 46,269,000 229 65.2 11.9 18.3 
1961 Scotland 5226/0660 25,00 O4it 10.4 16:3 
OCEANIA 
1960 Australia 10,280,742 30.1 61.4 8.5 ets: 


aes ears eet se See Teanga ee eee ee oe Se 


* Updated version of 1956 United Nations table with Canadian Provinces added. 


** A similar ratio or “Index of Aging” as used by Valaoras and later Sheldon; refer also 


footnote to Table 4 above. 
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Municipal Welfare Administration 


COMPARISON OF PROVINCIAL EXPENDITURE UNDER 
THE GENERAL WELFARE ASSISTANCE ACT 


Fiscal Years 


1969 - 70 1968 - 69*3 
General Assistance $52,839,448 $48,225,577 
Supplementary Aid 1,065,938 848,740 
Special Assistance 1,749,650 1,472,799 
Assistance to Indians 1,038,004 584,626 
Dependent Fathers *1 87,074 141,545 
Widows ana Unmarried 
Women *1 807,369 1,379,496 
$57,587,483 $52,652,783 


GROSS EXPENDITURE ON ALLOWANCES ISSUED UNDER 
THE GENERAL WELFARE ASSISTANCE ACT 


Federal Government 


Participation $36,398,606 $33,212,520 
Provincial Government 
Participation *2 ZU ISS OW, 19,440,263 
Total Ordinary Expenditure 
Municipal Welfare Branch $57,587,483 $52,652,783 
Municipal Government 
Participation 15,129,186 1316677390 
$72,716,669 $66,290,173 


“1 Decreasing residue cases of Dependent Fathers and Widows and Unmar- 
ried Women’s Allowances. 


*2 Includes cost of General Assistance for persons living in unorganized areas. 


*3 Adjusted to conform with Fiscal 1969-70 method of presentation. 
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MUNICIPALITIES ELIGIBLE TO SUBMIT ACCOUNTS 
FOR THE SHAREABLE PORTION OF EXPENDITURES UNDER THE 
GENERAL WELFARE ASSISTANCE ACT 





MARCH 1970 
Total Number Total Number In —— Total Number Eligible 
Classification In Ontario Administration Boards To Submit Accounts 
Cities 26 2 24 
Towns 145 74 al 
Villages 147 63 84 
Townships 539 224 315 
Improvement Districts 17 7 10 
Metropolitan Toronto 1 — 1 
Regional Municipalities 22 — 2 
Approved Indian Bands 46 — 46 
923 370 553 


COUNTY AND DISTRICT ADMINISTRATION BOARDS ELIGIBLE TO SUBMIT ACCOUNTS 
FOR THE SHAREABLE PORTION OF EXPENDITURES UNDER THE 
GENERAL WELFARE ASSISTANCE ACT 


MARCH 1970 
Total Number Total Number of 
In Ontario Administration Boards 
Counties 35 iS! 
Districts 11 6 By: 
46 19 


COMPARISON OF GENERAL WELFARE EXPENDITURES IN UNORGANIZED 
AREAS OF THE PROVINCE ACCORDING TO DISTRICTS 


Year Ending March 31st 


District 1970 1969 

Algoma 203,826 134,634 

Cochrane 228,303 195,902 

Kenora 136,902 109,324 

Manitoulin 2222 1,067 

Muskoka 14,662 18,418 

Nipissing 66,835 50,500 

Parry Sound 57,726 49,763 

Rainy River 16,918 15,191 

Sudbury 134,301 98,405 

Thunder Bay 118,708 85,134 

Timiskaming 61,302 53,203 hoe 

NN ————————————ee 

TOTALS 1,041,705 811,541 
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CASES AND BENEFICIARIES OF GENERAL ASSISTANCE (INCLUDING INDIAN ASSISTANCE) 
ISSUED UNDER THE GENERAL WELFARE ASSISTANCE ACT 


1969 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1970 
January 
February 
March 


Recipients Dependent Dependents 

Single Persons Family Heads In Nursing Foster Total of Family 

Male Female Male Female Homes Children Cases Heads 
10,434 8,007 13,027 10,362 3,530 607 45,967 Pnehew/ 

8,615 7,974 11,410 10,194 3,720 629 42,542 65,478 

9,138 7,606 10,256 9,816 Si The) || 650 41,197 60,055 

9,466 7,155 10,484 10,559 3,754 612 42,630 60,434 

9322 7,848 10,328 10,495 3,940 578 42,511 59,602 

9,412 8,187 10,338 10,544 4,108 611 43,200 60,106 
10,045 8,305 10,802 10,500 4,074 611 44,337 61712 
10,991 8,631 12,051 10,596 4,154 599 47,022 66,594 
121070 8,926 14,979 10,788 4,368 598 51,829 75,882 
13,001 9,089 16,655 10,756 4,318 544 54,363 82,561 
137356 9,333 17,066 Mipsis 4,484 619 56,174 84,924 
14,468 9,637 17,571 11,668 4,539 630 587513 85/537 
PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION IN RECEIPT OF ASSISTANCE UNDER 
THE GENERAL WELFARE ASSISTANCE ACT 

March March March 
1970 1969 1968 

Number of Beneficiaries 144,050 122,439 124,296 
Estimated Population - April 1 7,611,000 7,425,000 7,283,000 
Percentage of Population 1.9% 1.6% 1.7% 


Tables | to VII reflect the results of a Province-wide sample of 7,305 cases in receipt of General Assist- 
ance under The General Welfare Assistance Act during the month of March, 1970. 


TABLE | 


CLASS OF ASSISTANCE BY SEX 
FAMILY HEADS, ADULT SINGLE PERSONS AND NURSING HOME RESIDENTS 


Unemployable Employable Total 
Male 25.6% 31.4% 57.0% 
Female 3725 D5) 43.0 
TOTAL 63.1% 36.9% 100.0% 
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Total 
Beneficiaries 


117,334 
108,020 
101,252 
103,064 
1O2Z as 
103,306 
106,049 
113,616 
1277948 


136,924 
141,098 
144,050 


TABLE II 


PERSONS RECEIVING GENERAL ASSISTANCE BY 
AGE AND SEX GROUPS 


Age Group 

(In Years) Male Female Total 
Under 19 6.7% TON 8.4% 
20 - 29 21.9 26.5 23.9 
30 - 39 20.7 15.9 18.7 
40-49 20.7 13.9 17.8 
50 - 59 17.5 18.8 18.0 
60 - 69 9.2 48 WS) 
70 and over 3h.) 9.4 5.9 





TOTAL 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 





57.0% 43.0% 100.0% 
Age Group 
(In Years) Female Spouse 
Under 19 6.9% 
20 - 29 33.2 
30 - 39 26.3 
40 - 49 20.9 
50 - 59 9.9 
60 - 69 PAP 
70 and over 0.6 
TOTAL 100.0% 


(C) DEPENDENT CHILDREN OF FAMILY HEAD 


Age Group Male Female 

(In Years) Family Head Family Head Total 
1 or less Nilo 9.2% 10.5% 
2 TES 79 7.6 
3 5G 8.5 Gi, 
4 612 6.8 6.4 
5 (G).7/ WF Fhe 
6 6.6 Wad 6.9 
7 6.8 6.5 6.7 
8 5.9) 6.8 6.3 
9 5.8 6.0 5.9 
10 5.3 5.7 5.5 
11 52 4.6 5.0 
12 5.4 4.7 oa 
13 5.5 4.3 5.1 
14 5e2 aN3 48 
15 4.1 3.6 3.8 
16 or over 6.9 6.0 6.6 
Bo) eee 10007 2 a. 100.0% .5 100.0%. 


64.2% 35.8% 100.0% 
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TABLE Ill 


PRIMARY REASON GENERAL ASSISTANCE GRANTED BY SEX 
FAMILY HEADS, ADULT SINGLE PERSONS AND NURSING HOME RESIDENTS 





Primary Reason Male Female Total 
Sole Support Female Headed Family —% 43.2% 18.6% 
Inability to Obtain Employment 54.1 Oe, 35.4 
Temporary II! Health 18.3 1225 15.8 
Permanent Ill Health {i 7/ KS) 15.4 16.6 
Single Person at School Pd 272 Ze 
Male Family Head in Training 0.2 _ 0.1 
Age 1.4 en 13 
Nursing Home Resident 4.0 lal Xo) 7.0 
Other 2.4 BS) 3.0 
TOTAL 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 

57.0% 43.0% 100.0% 
TABLE IV 


PRIMARY REASON GENERAL ASSISTANCE GRANTED BY AGE GROUPS 


(A) MALE 
FAMILY HEADS, ADULT SINGLE PERSONS, AND NURSING HOME RESIDENTS 
Under 

Primary Reason 19 20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60-69 70+ Total 
Inability to Obtain 

Employment 6:39% (S127%- 2ZO:S% 2025 1S 4 Oe O15 100.0% 
Temporary Ill Health Siz 16.2 20.8 By) 2 2Ans Uk — 100.0 
Permanent III Health Wey 51 1320 ZORS 38.3 ilies 0.1 100.0 
Single Person at School 84.4 15:6 — — — — — 100.0 
Male Family Head in Training 34.5 24.1 24.1 lies — — _— 100.0 
Age — — — — — 66.8 33h OOO 
Nursing Home Resident 0.3 0.1 2.8 a9 10.3 ess: 67.3. 100.0 
Other 15.6 24.2 29.0 220 14.4 1.9 ZO OO.O 
TOTAL Sowa Aes ATOMS POLIAG. rey = =—9§S) ASS ELS IMO LOKE 


(B)» FEMALE 
FAMILY HEADS, ADULT SINGLE PERSONS, AND NURSING HOME RESIDENTS 


Under 

Primary Reason 19 20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60-69 704 Total 
Sole Support Female Headed 

Family 10.4% 45.2% 27.6% 12.00% 43% 04% 0.1% 100.0% 
Inability to Obtain 

Employment Wes 24.9 9.8 WZ 30.6 EO - 100.0 
Temporary III Health VALS 210 9.0 267, 28.3 Ve _ 100.0 
Permanent Ill Health 2.4 S)72 8.7 19.4 58.6 TAM 0.6 100.0 
Single Person at School 89.2 7.0 1.9 179 _ _ _ 100.0 
Age — — _ _— ilies} Sra OO. 
Nursing Home Resident 0.6 0.1 0.2 1 SZ INe9 82.1 100.0 
Other 12.6 29.6 13.4 8.6 29.3 5.4 URL 100.0 
TOTAL 1032% —2657% 16: 0%e 1S S82on 1Si296 428% ee 9 S76 LOOLOSG 
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TABLE V 
PRIMARY REASON GENERAL ASSISTANCE GRANTED BY FAMILY SIZE 








FAMILY SIZE 
Primary Reason 1 2 3 4 5 6 7  8ormore Total 
Sole support female headed family — % | 38.2% 24.4% 15.2% 11.2% 5.2% 4.0% 1.8% 100.0% 
Inability to obtainemployment 39.1 OFS mel 2 On 226 9.1 Onli 4s| ee 100.0 
Temporary illhealth 62.9 om SAS, 5.5 Bwal  ) Be 3.5 100.0 
Permanentillhealth TOO 16 SS 2.4 2.5 Omer ales 1.4 100.0 
Single person at school 100.0 = — _ — — a ~ 100.0 
Foster child OVO 127 1.0 220 — a3 = 100.0 
Nursing home resident 100.0 —_ _ — = a= = = 100.0 
Other* 62°35) 1'315 3:9 Sw, Sten IPAS APS 253 100.0 
TOTAL 48.6% 14.6% 10.4% 8.7% 6.9% 4.1% 2.9% 3.8% 100.0% 





* In order to avoid a sampling error, it was necessary to group the following Primary Reasons: Male family 
heads in training, age, and other primary reason. 


TABLE VI 

LENGTH OF TIME ON GENERAL ASSISTANCE 

FAMILY HEADS, ADULT SINGLE PERSONS, AND NURSING HOME 
RESIDENTS 


(A) BY SEX GROUPS 
Year of First or Most Recent Application 


1970 1969 1968 1967 1966 or earlier Tota! 





Male 27.2% 19.9% 4.8% 2.3% 2.8% 57.0% 
Female 14.8 18.7 4.7 2.0 2.8 43.0 
TOTAL 42.0% 38.6% 9.5% 4.3% 5.6% 100.0% 


(B) BY AGE GROUPS 
Year of First or Most Recent Application 


1970 1969 1968 1967 1966 or earlier Total 


Under 19 IN, BET (OYE —_ Ons 8.1% 
20 - 29 13.9 8.3 1.1 0.2 0.5 24.0 
30 - 39 9.3 72. 1.5 0.4 0.4 18.8 
40 - 49 6.6 US 1.8 0.9 lez 17.8 
50 - 59 5.0 TOK HERA 123 1.8 18.2 
60 - 69 1.8 onl 1.0 0.7 0.7 Hes 
70 and over 1.0 Zee. 0.9 0.8 0.9 5.8 
TOTAL 42.0% 38.6% 9.5% 4.3% 5.6% 100.0% 
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TABLE VII 


NATURE OF ILL HEALTH OR DISABILITY 

FOR PERSONS RECEIVING GENERAL ASSISTANCE 
BECAUSE OF TEMPORARY OR PERMANENT ILL HEALTH 
FAMILY HEADS, ADULT SINGLE PERSONS AND NURSING HOME RESIDENTS 


(A) 


—_ od 


-OO0MVNHMT SW 


BY SEX GROUPS 


. Mental Disorders 


(a) Mental Deficiency 
(b) Mental Illness 


. Diseases of the Nervous System and Sense Organs 


(a) Cerebral Haemorrhage, Embolism, and Thrombosis 

(b) Cerebral Spastic Infantile and other Cerebral Paralysis 
(c) Epilepsy 

(d) Other diseases of the Nervous System and Sense Organs 


. Diseases of the Heart and Blood Vessels 

. Arthritis, Osteomyelitis and other diseases of bones and joints 
. Neoplasms, all types (cancer, tumours, etc.) 

. Accidents resulting in disability 

. Congenital malformations 

. Poliomyelitis 

. Diabetes 

. Tuberculosis 


Other 
Infectious diseases 
Allergic diseases 
Diseases of the blood and blood-forming organs 
Respiratory diseases 
Disease of Digestive System 
Disease of Genito-Urinary System 
Disease of Skin 
Pregnancy and Pre and Post Natal Complications 
\Il-defined 
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Male 


5.4% 
7.4 


0.9 
LS 
2.9 
5.6 
10.6 
16.6 


Us 
3.6 
0.8 
Vue 
7.8 
0.8 
0.5 


3.0 
100.0% 
64.1% 


Female 


8.9% 
9.8 


0.5 
1.1 
Cayh 
4.5 
10.0 
14.5 


0.3 
5:6 
ZAO) 
RS 
129 
1.3 
2.0 
12.8 
ES) 


100.0% 
SOL 


Total 


6.8% 
8.3 


OR7, 
i Ag) 
2.6 
a 
10.4 
S97, 
1.9 
10.0 
0.4 
0.1 
2.3 
a 


1.1 
1.3 
10.1 
5.5 
1 
1.1 


5a 
3.2 


100.0% 
100.0% 


a 





60 
Under 40 - and 
(B) BY AGE GROUPS 39 59 over 
1. Mental Disorders 
(a) Mental Deficiency 8.4% 6.9% 1.6% 
(b) Mental Illness 9.7 8.4 Bic 
2. Diseases of the Nervous System and Sense Organs 
(a) Cerebral Haemorrhage, Embolism, and Thrombosis 0.2 0.6 3.0 
(b) Cerebral Spastic Infantile and other Cerebral Paralysis 1.6 ‘lm 4.4 
(c) Epilepsy ByZ 2.6 hed) 
(d) Other diseases of the Nervous System and Sense Organs Bo! 4.8 Ue! 
3. Diseases of the Heart and Blood Vessels 313 25 18.7 
4. Arthritis, Osteomyelitis and other diseases of bones and joints 8.3 19.0 1ket7é 
5. Neoplasms, all types (cancer, tumours, etc.) Zee I) 0.9 
6. Accidents resulting in disability ARs) 6.6 6.3 
7. Congenital malformations 0.8 0.2 — 
8. Poliomyelitis 0.1 0.1 0.1 
9. Diabetes 0.7 Pgh 4.9 
10. Tuberculosis 0.7 ez 1.8 
11. Other 
Infectious diseases 1.8 0.7 0.7 
Allergic diseases 3.4 5.1 oil 
Diseases of the blood and blood-forming organs 0.6 1.6 Ae 
Respiratory diseases S15) 13.4 dite 
Disease of Digestive System 6.0 5.6 4.3 
Disease of Genito-Urinary System 0.9 1.1 1.6 
Disease of Skin hath TRO — 
Pregnancy and Pre and Post Natal Complications 1675 0.1 — 
Ill-defined eh.8 Zo 5.0 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
29.1% 59.9% 11.0% 
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Total 


6.8% 
8.3 


0.7 
1.6 
2.6 
5.2 
10.4 
15.7 
io 
10.0 
0.4 
0.1 
ZS 
dat 


len 
4.4 
178 
10.1 
50 
lee 
iL at 
Sul 
3.2 


100.0% 
100.0% 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


TABLE | 
GENERAL CASELOAD 


Cases carriedsover from previous veark ewe ue es es cies Gs oo oes eer aie gestation one ete ie eee ee 4843 
Referrals: receivediduningsyeat W969 [e708 sw eeteeade ce techy oa octet a ash olmeeee eeaunc laameiccel eft eames eel ee Pere ee 3509 
Cases receiving: service during) GOO/ 70 ty ae es) terete ck «gem ye 1s Roane ace 8352 
TABLE 2 


SUMMARY OF APPLICATIONS FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Applications received sch crates ace sik tee Mee tergr Oh baci cose [a a0, ec ichvoh eat nces ee Res Pan Sec Iccinet en OP nn 1239 
Applications approved ssicceyacys cece eos eR ce ete teak cen ee DATS raattt cE oo SR) Pala en OR a 1194 
Applicants»whortcommencedhtralmimng per naneee cece 6 suoks cack ecru eee armature ocr re coe 1130 
Applications rejected sre c4.,o sce, eaten carte eek Steer hth oy Gare peers Pat RO SUI Geo Rc 4 
Applications: withdr awiiite tis cas ic sae ee ic dhantet Pops tome ee eer AON coe Gece Os ne 41 
Applicants: whoxdidiinot commencestrainingiacssac.1 co cecears race were iene cate aac ar apr ae ae 64 
TABLE 3 


SUMMARY OF TRAINEES 


General Characteristics 


1968/69 1969/70 
Number Percent Number Percent 
SEX 
Male WIS 68.9 791 70.0 
Female 350 Simi 339 30.0 
WUZe 100.0 1130 100.0 
AGE 
Under 21 years 510 45.4 598 5229 
21 - 30 years S75 33.4 309 27.4 
31 - 40 years 144 12.8 136 12:0 
41 - 50 years 70 6.2 68 6.0 
51 years and over 24 22 19 7, 
1123 100.0 1130 100.0 
MARITAL STATUS 
Married 159 14.2 164 14.5 
Single (including separated, widowed, 
and divorced) 964 85.8 966 85.5 
2s 100.0 Tilsse, 100.0 
EDUCATION PRIOR TO TRAINING 
Grade 7 and under 235 20.9 202 17.9 
Grade 8 210 18.8 205 18.1 
Grade 9 184 16.4 217 19.2 
Grade 10 e772 15:3 187 16.6 
Grade 11 71 63 66 5:3 
Grade 12 126 UNE 142 12.6 
Grade 13 98 8.7 81 ee. 
Community College — _— 6 5 
University 2. 2.4 24 Deh 
1123 100.0 1130 100.0 


Rehabilitation Services 





TABLE 4 
NATURE OF DISABILITY 





1968/69 1969/70 
Number Percent Number Percent 
Amputations 29 2.6 25 2.2 
Impairment of Bones & Organs 
of Movement 165 14.7 196 17.3 
Hearing 26 243 24 Dat 
Seeing 65 5.8 63 5.6 
Neurological 88 7.8 103 9.1 
Tuberculosis _ — 9 0.8 
Respiratory 14 ie 11 1.0 
Cardiovascular 15 lies 20 1.8 
Neuro-Psychiatric 664 59.2 595 52.7 
Miscellaneous 57 5.1 84 7.4 
1123 100.0 1130 100.0 
TABLE 5 
ECONOMIC STATUS OF TRAINEES PRIOR TO TRAINING 
1968/69 1969/70 
Number Percent Number Percent 
General Welfare Assistance 155 Sits! 164 14.5 
Family Benefits 110 9.8 96 8.5 
Unemployment Insurance 41 3.6 30 2.6 
Parents, Relatives or Friends 350 Sez 388 34.3 
Earnings of Self or Spouse 137 252 116 10.3 
Savings 43 3.8 28 2.5 
Other 287 25.6 308 27.3 


1123 100.0 1130 100.0 
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TABLE 6 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF TRAINING 


1968/69 1969/70 
Number Percent Number Percent 
MAINTENANCE DURING TRAINING 
Receiving allowance W32 65:2 847 75.0 
Not receiving allowance 391 34.8 283 25.0 
elas 100.0 1130 100.0 
LOCATION OF TRAINING 
Toronto 336 29.9 559 49.5 
Elsewhere 787 LOW 571 HOW 
iiZz3 100.0 1130 100.0 
LENGTH OF COURSES OF TRAINING 
O - 6 months 605 53.9 632 559 
7-12 months 369 32.8 Bei 28.4 
13 - 24 months 79 VG 41 36 
25 months and over 70 6.3 136 Zeal 
1123 100.0 1130 100.0 
ivceo OmCOURSES 
Professional 1335 12.0 i577; 13.9 
Skilled, Technical 78 6.9 Wil 6.8 
Semi-skilled 53 4.7 40 BS) 
Unskilled — _ 3 0.3 
Clerical, Sales 85 TEAS 83 U5 
Service Trades 51 4.6 44 SiS) 
Academic Upgrading 180 16.0 194 ie 
Language 8 0.7 i 0.6 
Work Adjustment 533 47.5 517. 45.8 
Other — = 8 OP 
WAS: 100.0 1130 100.0 
SOURCE OF REFERRAL 
General Hospitals 148 (eee 154 13.6 
Ontario Hospitals 99 8.8 63 5.6 
Canada Manpower 145 1EZaS 104 OFZ 
Ontario Department of Social 
& Family Services 28 AXA: 61 5.4 
Ontario Department of Health — — 28 235 
Municipal Departments of Welfare 45 4.0 47 4.2 
Private Health and Welfare Agencies 525 46.7 478 42.3 
Self, Relative or Friend 68 Crt 84 7.4 
Other 65 5.8 111 9.8 
Zs 100.0 WUC, 100.0 
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MEDICAL RESTORATION SERVICES 
TABLE 7 
SOCIAL-VOCATIONAL ROLES OF RECIPIENTS 








1968/69 1969/70 
Number Percent Number Percent 
Trainees and Students 340 SAO 154 SHO) 
Unemployed 270 24.7 388 32.6 
Employed 143 set 179 15:0 
Housewives 178 Gr. 190 15.9 
Partial or Sheltered Employment 86 7.8 42 3.5 
In Hospitals and Institutions We, hn 239 20.0 
Other 1 0.1 = ke 
1095 100.0 1192 100.0 
TABLE 8 
SOURCES OF SUPPORT OF RECIPIENTS 
1968/69 1969/70 
Number Percent Number Percent 
Training Allowance 68 6.2 — — 
Program 5 Allowance 46 4.2 — -- 
General Welfare Assistance 128 Tales 155 13.0 
Family Benefits & Private Sick Benefits 76 6.9 122 10.2 
Earnings of Self or Spouse 327 2919 356 29.9 
Unemployment Insurance 31 Pats: 42 Sie 
Institutional Care 128 Peters 232 19.5 
Parents and Relatives 200 aie 196 16.4 
Investments, Savings and Insurance TT 7.0 34 2.9 
Other 14 ies: 55 4.6 
1095 100.0 1192 100.0 
TABLE 9 
TYPES OF RESTORATION SERVICES PROVIDED 
1968/69 1969/70 
Number Percent Number Percent 
Artificial Limbs 303 18.7 287 beh. 
Braces 106 6.5 gb We veal 
Corsets 28 Tez. 1 0.7 
Special Shoes 155 9.6 155 9.9 
Wheelchairs 38 2S 74 4.7 
Hearing Aids 50 Sn 49 3.1 
Miscellaneous Appliances and Repairs 144 8.9 80 Bal 
Spectacles 105 6.5 102 6.5 
Stump Socks 42 2.6 29 1.8 
Medical including Eye Care 50 3.1 6 0.4 
Dental Care 252 15.6 378 24.1 
Drugs 140 8.6 108 6.9 
G.U. Supplies 6 0.4 12 0.8 
Physical Therapy Ta OZ = pe 
Psychotherapy 1 Q:7 3 Oe 
Transportation 114 7.0 103 ee 
Accommodation 20 1.2 11 
Maintenance 54 3.3 = a 
Other 1 0.1 51 3.2 
1620 100.0 1571 100.0 
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TABLE 10 





SUMMARY OF CLOSURES 1968/69 1969/70 
Number Percent Number Percent 

Closed as rehabilitated 956 68.7 988 68.9 

Closed as not rehabilitated 436 Bie3 446 Silat 

1392 100.0 1434 100.0. 

TABEESIA 

SUMMARY OF PERSONS REHABILITATED 1968/69 1969/70 
Number Percent Number Percent 


AGE GROUPS 


Under 21 years 69 Tae 197 20.0 
21 - 30 years 505 52.8 437 44.2 
31 - 40 years 150 (SEZ 136 1328 
41 - 50 years 22 Wks: 130 1Sh2 
51 - 60 years Wiss Ug 62 6.2 
Over 60 years Bis) Sh7/ 26 226 
956 100.0 988 100.0 
SEX 
Male 529 551s 610 Glz7, 
Female 427 44.7 378 38.3 
956 100.0 988 100.0 


OCCUPATION AFTER REHABILITATION 


Professional and Managerial 22 WSs 58 5) 
Sales and clerical 190 19.9 PDN! 2A 
Service Occupations WW UST a 78 79 
Sheltered Workshops 94 9.8 74 UD) 
Agriculture, Fishery, Forestry 
and Semi-skilled 165 1763 105 10.6 
Housewives 143 1.530 144 14.6 
Skilled Occupations ez Ae? 57 5.8 
Unskilled 68 an 259 26.2 
956 100.0 988 100.0 
DURATION OF SERVICES 
Under 6 months 87 9.2 119 W251 
6 - 12 months 203 PL P2 166 16.8 
12 - 24 months 352 36.8 369 BES 
Over 24 months 314 32.8 334 33.8 
956 100.0 988 100.0 
TABLE 2 


SUMMARY OF PERSONS NOT REHABILITATED 


Too severely disabled for employment 258 59r2 199 44.6 
Mental disability 154 Sia) <8! Wily ZO 
Physical disability 104 239 82 18.4 

Left Province, Whereabouts unknown 90 20.6 115 2593 

Deceased 19 4.4 23 521 

Imprisoned _— — 69 1S 

Lack of Motivation or Interest — _— 36 8. 

Other 69 15.8 4 0.9 

436 100.0 446 100.0 
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Department of Social And Family Services 
| 


Financial Report 
Gross Expenditure 
For Fiscal Year 1969-1970 














Federal 
Ordinary Government 
Expenditure Participation 
$ $ 
PROGRAM 1 - DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 
BEY ARO COetrEne Mic im feel ear RN hs, eee Bae cea ake 731,969.13 84,893.00 
REScAanCheanaurianmingreranGMaaten) «can soc flawed eee 226;3960.92 122,843.00 
eC AMO CTIVICCS emer iene nial Lectin Mien ia pate aie obeys, dia ty a 41,034.72 20,046.00 
Bommunicationioenvices Branch 2. .......5.020000..5.% 87,090.41 20,354.00 
RE COMMISH AM Chier ame iter ee Pee ee cin aen es Seni a esis ee tennis 421,443.47 131,706.00 
minanclalbGonsuiting) services Branch).......5....6.s..5. Bs) 72 1 Sy, SI7/ 27,163.00 
Audit Services Branch (including Staff in 
RICICEO (MICOS) Icenry mee SAR Re Wee Atos Wie, See 6 watls SaS os de ees 375,456.45 138,271.00 
OST ASOYANAIGLL LESS YAY IPRS a Ie Ge A 100,521.47 35,200.00 
ATMA MME TamChiaey canes Gials voc: coe aks aks sek ae os 428,950.39 188,420.00 
SvotemsranGierOCceaures Bhancnin....t.as.aees sees. se: 45,776.05 22,163.00 
Mmaministrative.oervices Branch .........0+-.008e5008% 203,594.38 36,600.00 
2,717,408.76 827,659.00 


PROGRAM 2 - INCOME MAINTENANCE 





EMIVABEMELITS OLANCH se adie conni els h tw bins e eee a yale 116,501,428.31 56,136,531.00 
BEIESCHVICESEDIANCIUER. CUshttte ne a ees eee ess 3,095,289.76 820,823.00 
mecawAigvAssessment Branch. ..... 0:26 00006200008 005 525,758.70 = 
Municipal Welfare Administration Branch .............. 61,178,816.94 39,283,144.00 
mornesmonthe Aged Branch... 4c... stee cee eee eee 27,754,462.42 12,354,216.00 
ee a a Sen a ee 
209,055,756.13 108,594,714.00 
PROGRAM 3 - REHABILITATION AND SPECIAL SERVICES 
Vocational Rehabilitation Services Branch .............. 4,989,311.53 2,361,083.00 
Bean IVASChVICES DLANChiin.-< frie ce ak bone ee ee ss M7 5233752 80,893.00 
mena Development Branch ..............-00-.000508 1,251,665.84 119,695.00 
6,416,210.89 2,561,671.00 
PROGRAM 4 - CHILD CARE 
Macavveltare Branch «.. «4. .<.00cse aren k haw bacuwass 35,952,192.07 18,196,115.00 
Meeiireciies Branch... ....<¢cseeencekiveeeucw veces 2,388,553.98 889,252.00 
38,340,746.05 19,085,367.00 
WARRANTS 80,000.00 






256,610,121.83 131,069,411.00 
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Program 1 - Departmental Administration 


Financial Report 
For Fiscal Year 1969 - 70 








Federal 
Ordinary Government 
Expenditure Participation 
$ $ 
MAIN OFFICE 

SALARIES 6 34 few are arbaa cuts Se ee ORE ROR Se ioe cese ct eto nN ae 277,731.35 48,226.00 

Travellingu&xXPensess >; iinacts 0 ceatny eRe ae erence Lie eat ec ees 18,209.39 296.00 
MAINTENANCE igo ticssl a, ayes ae Ae aReR meT CT E oot race ag oes ee 28,435.69 1,881.00 
Purchase of Equipment atc cori cae eee ay ae 2,092.24 — 

Stationery and) RUntinGie ewes een tree ree 7,104.66 = 
COMMUMICATIONS & ws. c hat ee Ren een ana Cee nee 1,878.91 — 
PersonalServices (a2). : cu ott eons eee ce ee ein Ree 2,17 56.2 422.00 
Sundry Administration sceacmine apiece een ea 4,699.74 337.00 
Maintenancerot Equipmentssacr eae rane nner ice noe 5ZSmibl 
Fees; BooksrandiMagazineSacrc aka ah ree eee er nee 1,479.47 53.00 
Purchase of Departmental iGarsi 4 a see eae 7,299.93 1,069.00 
Postage: teenie ac ono + cpt Ree eC en 601.51 — 

soldiers’ Aid) GoOmmMiSSio mics: spss crenees cate cesnaite vide ee veo et ad aera ee ae 18,500.00 
Salaries ay eae tts arch tadc chk eee ae ETS CONE NOR EE ele oe 9,262.80 — 

Giants, Sess Nas oc tk ache ae MTree ace eee 9,237.20 _ 

Board Of REVIEWS éccns, cece et eI tel ince ie ene 85,790.22 34,490.00 
Salaries ie eh ek Wee esheets cere ne ree Pere 57,597.57 28,799.00 
MravellingiEXpenses <2. sracjateceenenn Gears © hicieron 9,411.22 4,699.00 
Maintenance catn.cuis ontecnae st ee tno ee ee ea ke ae 18,781.43 992.00 

Miscellaneous: Grants)... foc eit ae occ ton onsee eee eae ae ae oe 286,400.00 
Canadian: Welfare Councilaeer ore rae tee ene eee 56,000.00 — 

Ontario;Welfare\Counciliesa ae ete 28,000.00 _ 
Canadian Legion Ontario Provincial 
Command)B. ES: ka ecient teenie aire 4,000.00 _- 
Canadian Legion Ontario Provincial 
Command) BES: bs POppy RUnCher aren eee 1,200.00 — 
ast Post! Fund eierccscia: chores Gren er oie eae area 1,000.00 = 
Royal Canadian Humane Association ................ 200.00 — 
Salvation Army Grant for Special Services............ 3,000.00 — 
Vanier InstitutelofitheiEamily anaes eee eee 125,000.00 — 
St) Patricks College Ottawales. ass ance ee 5,000.00 — 
University of Toronto - School of Social Work......... 5,000.00 — 
Yonge: Street; Mission Ajaccio eae 58,000.00 -— 
Unforeseen: and! Unprovided ye: satis aaa nares een at ln iret een eae ae 1,902.48 
Minister's Salary 35 6:04. oc cscs oxo eres ce ee re UR one aia Ue 15,000.00 
731,969.13 84,893.00 
| 
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SSS 
, Federal 
Ordinary Government 
Expenditure Participation 
$ $ 
RESEARCH AND PLANNING BRANCH 
SAV EMTI@B s <2 ecu Ae Buea tbe bint a SACNEnO Reet n oJ a: ov 0. Go OneCare 153,526.49 76,763.00 
Rare MORE XDI SCSaracmaren ween EM RE Si one Soke orc Gua te nei wie 8 ene ee eve 3,134.07 1,567.00 
OP STIRIGRAITIGE: a Rie Gre cue 5 et Rehaeo eee ee chs" ucne 0 GER SCE ie 19,658.99 2,099.00 
BURCH ASCLOMEGUIPMEMNUsr acs. se knatonma cies. & oot shots 1,010.72 tas 
SrAllOMeGVEAICniMuUN Gs cis nie nitere aco aes as, ook LU PARSI UH a 
POMC allOl Sram ert te el eee ee reehe ieee se Bee oh ek 75.50 = 
PELcCOnaleO ChVICCSIM GE, creo clcig Meine cetntens Omid ae sas Gk 4,045.98 2,023.00 
SHMCRVRACIMIMISCRALION ofcames 40) MUeRaaia suck ere ate acelam aie AMor27, 21.00 
KidiitemanceiOfsEGQuipmMent «aac slam ome es ayers s Sener 169.68 = 
BeesmBOOkS andiMagazines: ..2. wa cls monks we enki e eo 8,524.30 55.00 
Rental of Data Processing Equipment................ 4,201.37 = 
ER OUMCEOQICIS ane nem eR. elke SEG oe ee ee 42,693.21 39,649.00 
lrarcges tor Data Processing Services... 2... ii ees 7,344.16 2,765.00 
| 226,356.92 122,843.00 
| LEGAL SERVICES 
a ke RE ogy a RS 39,652.87 19,82§.00 
ge a SOS OR ay gn er 135.66 68.00 
CERO eG oA gine A els aS one cee ees Ke ea ee as 1,246.19 152.00 
STRCHASCLOM EC UI PIMe Nite ruin tenis iolubtes aise say hare tsoa. 702.58 — 
SrAtOMenVeaiOmeniMtimG wa a Ac webacha cian ve Scio cee re 1218 — 
NEE EE BHON STAI Nar yess 914 Ale gluta are Milena 8 Boole sees 36.44 = 
| ETSOMAMOCHVICCSME Ne era: homes casi orcimmvincris aa) Rivie weep at 8) 4 DAS 136.00 
| SMICVEAGIMIMISthAtlOlseir. i's ede Gus Giaieu a ocafese-cly ee! 134.20 16.00 
| meCSMBOOKS. and Magazines . 2... csc cota cane nes 90.05 = 
; 41,034.72 20,046.00 
_COMMUNICATION SERVICES BRANCH 
a eA Fee ee eh le as axis ah aE gw se Bho To ve we wo 37,501.71 18,751.00 
NEM AN SISO GME ORAS Li Lie Poy, ice ii bealle,a @ 2 acd se det de ala 472.78 236.00 
NS IGMEVIED.« « o io ni Gay SAS RTA CR AETIOES HERES GIG Ae, ON nena rere 49,115.92 1,367.00 
MACS OU EGUIDINGNt: 66.4. se cans yaes wee cases 442.28 os 
em nmer ean PFIMTING 4. 4 sve 3 6 pee eek oe oe 1,137.77 — 
MTR AN OOS hcg 5 coc ha eal es pode we eae 125.24 = 
/ USGS oe Se ee 2,690.81 1,345.00 
| SON STUN EOE To ili a 1,304.38 14.00 
ReeesBooks and Magazines .....:..6...0.00c0re00 eee 348.85 8.00 
Per arimentar Publications, ... 00.0 sed ve eee ee 43,066.59 = - 
87,090.41 20,354.00 
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Federal 











Ordinary Government 
Expenditure Participation 
$ $ 
ACCOUNTS BRANCH F 
SC ATIOS a ea cncaelh UMN te rs om Leia tenes ccre te See pune GU ait GOI Cal fee 380,003.77 127:127:06 
lravellinguEXpensesia smi poe ae ee ee ie cir ce neueh re err iene et a 145.50 (491.00) | 
Maintenance ners coe ere ke Ee eho eal crs csirent Urs ene Mer See ek is 41,294.20 5,070.00 ~ 
Purchasesonequipments wesw. iene awe eer reer mens 13,842.34 ~ 
StationenyranGaenintiin Gi: eae ae ren tee te went 9,893.90 — 
Communications) 2m. pety een eet en aa 191.66 
PersonaliSernviCGs ie eg. nein oie mcs onetime atte 2,550.02 511.00 
Sundry Administrationare 4 Aer eee eee 154.52 44.00 
Miaintenanceroh Equipment raicaia ten aenentne: een neem 3,232.49 — 
Workmen‘s:Compensation’ Boards cas a. eee 6,412.50 2,668.00 
Unemployment Insurance Stamps................... QT AO MNS 1,847.00 
POStdGGlia sae. Arion oni se cuca Te ee ae are een 306.62 _ 
421,443.47 131,706.00 
FINANCIAL CONSULTING SERVICES BRANCH 
SAlAnESaaiceclase shots ot remebacty Nan Gi Batic RN Sie Wc eecsirc oye oer tiie Tee PT eer 52,411.34 26,206.00 
TravelliniquexPeMSes me, aesea cag gen tenes are eae cecal n so ee acme em i W7S615i 868.00 
MaintemanGe rica sc, cece aicor ea eke caer re arnt tar ke Res crn 1,067.52 89.00 
RUIRO MEER OL LSC ANAM acs cdonodboaon anda hea on owes 246.37 _- 
Stationery ana sPrinti Moers ae ene ar ee ae 251071 - 
CommuUmnicationsera. tae sees ck ene ee ne ee ae 76.74 
PersonaliSeGviceS:<c.us sae Oe ee eee yore 125.06 63.00 
SUC Neo lantinietelils ods on caer eho eu pe deouS ac boe 175223 26.00 
MaintenanceromeEquipine nt: aaa inn ana eae 192.36 _ 
55/215:37 27,163.00 
AUDIT SERVICES BRANCH 
Salaries gy..Sh x0. area ae ee a ae F 169,840.13 
Travelling Expenses ....... og Dee RE ee ee, Bh 0 in 34,603.07 
Maintenance.......... JA TO. 9 aA RENARD B wnelSo gk ck oat RAN RE eae 1,442.56 82.00 
Purchase of Equipment4.2%- 47) scent a veer ee 470.25 _ 
Stationery and: Panty c.n0 a ae iat eee ee Sb7.95 = 
conceal ala AE eT TLS Ame eS ees taht WAN aloe er, Uh | 219.50 = 
Sundry Administration: <2. cial ee een eee 194.88 82.00 
205,885.76 82.00 
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EP ae Federal 
Ordinary Government 
Expenditure Participation 
S $ 
AUDIT SERVICES - IN FIELD OFFICES 
GIEVRIBRS. oo Gc bate eS One REE een ene 140,746.51 
sya hiite) ESGCYSNGYE Sapa eos leon ol tee eee 27,988.88 
EAC Gracia. sis ss a gre eae 835.30 9.00 
Stavonenyand Printing)... .6.%.. +5. ) mes 
Eommunications .............64 Poe 
Sundry Administration. ..... ok Oe i en 9.00 
169,570.69 9.00 
PERSONNEL BRANCH 
HEIFIES.. no 0 na 0 code polio biegelto ie REp otto rer oUt GRIST Ian RCn SNE 1 eNO © ken aha ta 89,042.08 33,735.00 
Ve nIGEEXDCNSCSEE Eee ens Ht eee eta Akko Gatos se ae ele GS pe 3,084.15 1,465.00 
SECA CC MMIMET Mara Pres SFr a AeA Clee Ait aoe Wich oor Sek ols Nod Sed weer Slade wees 8,395.24 — 
EEG ASCLOMEGUIDIMENLG + cc. s, vem dives cue nae ge marae es 2,046.67 = 
SEATON VPAM Cur nIMCING) su: cs -atan eine ae see ciel me aves she) 748} _ 
POC NUGATI OM Semmens ric) oh scaren aah ean Glens! eesueus is tsi 361.29 ~ 
SPeACRVEACIOITISCLALONRut rani iow: Gio s cicates crc dee ataiany « 162.40 _ 
Maintenance OMeEqQuipMent <4... 4.4% eee ce pe es 151.49 
ReeSmBOOKS.aANG Magazines. ..ua6 0204 eis © se ws eae 127.00 - 
PAVeUUISUNGRANG IDISDlAV serine. tiie esac = bal cee o oe alate y5)« 4,791.11 — 
100,521.47 35,200.00 
STAFF TRAINING BRANCH 
re Se ire nics @s iicvagi visi os lluciyatay ain, ele Gea ek w ewe Aw 111,028.89 55,459.00 
BE CUIOEEXDCIISCSaue rate erik eh ee lo ne vtevtes Deon wlan e eas 4,318.29 2,159.00 
Rg Hae Te IS a ae 5,648.01 359.00 
BUGWASCLOMEQUIDMENt. . hae ce wee we ee ee 1,520.13 == 
RAMA NOUN cts cin ce yen cigs we eas wards 2,786.85 = 
SS 85.79 = 
BP OCTNINSEFATION. oi. 55 vs ok egw ee ew ee 473.42 118.00 
MIMS OEIC OS Fa. Dis ahi oie ASS alae wocsie de sae wea 8 441.82 221.00 
Smrreniance of EQuipment ...... 0.0.5 fence ee ee es 43.52 = 
Mememeooks and Magazines... cc i ee es 296.48 20.00 
Seants, Bursaries, Tuition, Costs of Staff Training, etc. .................-- 307,955.20 130,443.00 


Tn ee ene meas REITER iene enc a EAE 


TOS 


428,950.39 


188,420.00 


ee 


SYSTEMS AND PROCEDURES BRANCH 


SalAriGS rete eee a na RO CT ern Gane ster at hance SoG ode ra etc 
Travelling’ EXPENSES yatta, .. alm areca one es os ha te (ge Se ee oe cing eas 
WE Than islatslarercie wy coaorssrce cree eu ere oioiro ou tonermout anes (oltonaclcn wattror cong duchy bet rian 


Stationery and Printing 


Sundry Administrationy......... 5... =: 
Maintenance of Equipment 
Fees, Books and Magazines 


ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES BRANCH 


Salaries reas ee ee a ee A Ac diae toto Seen th eee re eee eS ce eee 
Travelling Expenses sore es oag aed  pa ee aee Gear Sinn © tte aioe arr 
Maintenance cies ty eres ree eet ean Peace Gears oo om rae cee men ay aer ee nee tocar 


Purchase of Equipment 
Stationery and Printing 


Communications eae eee ee 
Persomal SenviceSaeamwe ie ac ous or eles 
SundnysAdministhatio mes wacker 
Maintenance of Equipment 
Fees, Books and Magazines 
POStaGE 3 ers cen te eo Rohe oa he 


1,690.77 
23,830.20 
A122 
1,023.11 
580.66 
9,390.90 
582.84 
53,198.11 


Ordinary 
Expenditure 


$ 


43,842.77 
439.92 
1,493.36 


45,776.05 


111,260.60 
USES 
90,337.81 


Federal 
Government 
Participation 
$ 
21,921.00 
220.00 
22.00 
15.00 
7.00 
22,163.00 
35,109.00 
971.00 
520.00 
512.00 
8.00 


BE aR ae let ag OR Se IR ke SEE SR ee PI hi 


203,594.38 


36,600.00 


—————— ——————————_——_ — VU — nn OO aEEI__ = | 


TOTAL FOR PROGRAM 1 


2,717,408.76 


827,659.00 


—————————————————————————————————————" _R™O4GF>o4Os RO...” —A— OO EES 
————————————————————————— en ee Te 
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Program 2 - Income Maintenance 
Financial Report 
For Fiscal Year 1969 - 70 
Federal 
Ordinary Government 
Expenditure Participation 
$ $ 
FAMILY BENEFITS BRANCH 
SAVEVABS sso pant pias GN Ee, SON eee oc en 1,675,829.39 431,749.00 
RieANVe MOLEX PONS S ap wme it fear g ane eee me hu Se sits ale adele yas oh ot 4,224.55 1,441.00 
ALE aC Cre iecear wre A ky ery Cin vn ee un ok eae a he ee 136,953.81 (1,712.00) 
PUT ChaSe- Oi EGU DMeMta arate sear tie me cc Go chtranars 14,973.72 _ 
SLAUOMEHYLAMC Atti Clarets oer ate ayn Cones noks oa da, sae 100,620.28 _ 
GORMMUM CATON Sain se ueian Penny errata: FON Hea tae kek ges 933.64 -- 
PEGSONAalrOChVICCS at er Re Hee ek une te ree cine: Sah ir 852.04 (1,745.00) 
SWING CN MINER ORENMKOI No) oa. 6 o a quot s Ree bile 6 od balan 5 Oe 432.03 33.00 
Maintenance OmeEquipimentss sais cineinie oe ee sas se Gye SXS) 6) Z/ — 
Write-off Government Overpayments................ 9,826.71 — 
PORE TG Dhan Pogera Gis tno elo alt Gael 58a erties eae an ge 6129702 — 
ALVES CINClIt Seana ahem eer nin Teeter ge oe ck bo" Sar shee Sas mo eben 99,045,925.72 49,523,282.00 
| PIBAGCLASSISLAN CC PemnbE rem PnET ey a tie rein) ee aa Sas ci cieioes fence by a ahs 4,011.21 2,005.00 
Bn eamenSONnSeAIOW ANCES a etna wth en ea Ra peed nad np wes aN Sas wine slew des 190,692.64 136,585.00 
Bie eCar CrSOus#AllOWalNCeSHraa twat earin Uncee ehh ec Geek Aa a Case ee ees 917,983.70 425,856.00 
RIECICARGChVICCS meter rene mma re ei arenas hee rae Bl eR ech s eb eg ebm 13,036,000.09 4,872,722.00 
WE MUAIRS CLVICES arta uta rE eter sheets a Sacsat ey ew ek BOS. sighs eer w 4 1,477,340.20 738,670.00 
SHecial ACOs inaldOmGerchidremimewers yo eeterc sites. 6 a ota. ook acs 12,467.00 5,933.00 
| 116,501,428.31 56,136,531.00 
FIELD SERVICES BRANCH 
“SLATES Sg gE acon lo. of Bereta 6 ee ARS Os cI Sa et ere ZAG 5) Silizc3} 767,620.00 
ERE KD ONGOS en Are ee rn hesk Han: che A Ga hagitacs be oe reed « 291,265.41 52,981.00 
eT aNCOn  Me wey Sem ee rare Sa eh BGs ple Sela 188,507.00 222.00 
PUPS ERNE CRM Slo (UY OV RANSYALE Gio Sb wid GA a em, v Globe h ee sua eee PRS} ts} (ley She; = 
STAUOHeHVsaNnd| PeniMtinGe mea hase nicl s celorc waste: 29,221.69 = 
OMIM CAuONSa mt teen steer eter rE ee On gs case ne 64,587.68 = 
ERA GOrViCOne sah tank Ae Re PO iets a ee bates 3,648.44 83.00 
mindy AGMINNStratiOn: sc sae ee ade os hae ee 20,407.62 (265.00) 
Maintenance onEquipment mnt re lsc Prana tine Gees 12,928.83 =z 
mees BOOKS and Magazines x0 60.4 60.6. nsls nk halons 1,200.90 404.00 
PO STAGC OEE tek ee Eee ere Mutt ome ier 4. tee vegearet i 27,695.89 = 
3,095,289.76 820,823.00 
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Federal 





Ordinary Government. 
Expenditure Participation’ 
$ $ 
LEGAL AID ASSESSMENT BRANCH | 
Salaries eee ee ee ni AiO hn rey eons Apr tera hea gears toa 459,163.28 : 
TraAVelingiEXPenSess, © lure uth ee eee wes ak oni ee ee on ee ays PAS) Bhi alo | 
Maintenance rnn cee mk ecto cu tee re Roe ict ei ceria ee acne erie A eee ae 40,279.80 7 
PURGhaSerOmEQUIPIMe lite mee ta ee emer aicent eter hee eases nae, 8,455.47 — 1 
Stationenvaandarenintin Giessen ree eee ieee eae renee 18,938.21 _ 
CommulicationS es te ees a re euceses ema ek eee 68.74 _ 
Sundry Administrations rears eck ee beter een tere p37 S260 _ 
Maintenance:ofEquipmentsvin a wae ce ea eens ron nen 10,670.56 _ 
POStAGG Cae W i thane CO SLi: Ratan ersten Spears USW LE — 
52577598510 — 
MUNICIPAL WELFARE ADMINISTRATION BRANCH 
SAlaGiOS apr  e Ree ca hee aries ee gee 252,07 114 79,041.00 
Travelling: Expenses evan eee Se Seeley Boece ca wep een Mr et entire “Ney A |ks3, 1h} 17,844.00 
Maiinteimanee ahs acc Fe Ate hte tesa Sab oe ey Ire eI Pn ty teats peal Art Rr AM 20,501.14 1,034.00 
FAN MES OUEC (USING aon cnonones ont comodamons soe Z,199),/6 — 
SAMOICIAY BCMA MMMNS) soc be onouobouosoasuanpeor 12,620.49 — 
ComimuinicationSso- jee aecr etre acer ieee yoke ar eee: 1,600.09 = 
PersonaliServices ia oa em tate Ma Oe oe oe 461.83 209.00 
SundiyzAdministhatl Onmeeme tei et net enen ae e  eee ee 2,276.80 825.00 
Maintenance Onequlpimneiitte sens ian r arn tenia ten e TAZ AG. _ 
GeneraliWelfarer Assistance casio cue cette element e te Bae se re any oie gl 57/58 77/463.04 34,995,205.00 
RegularmASsistancemp. aie anemia ea eee 52,839,448.35 — 
Supplementary: Ald enarunre wa ea ar arene eee 1,065,937.95 _ 
Special Assistan Ces. ni) sacueces-t city ok ee ee 1,749,649.57 — 
Indian GOSts 9h is Sees gore ohare ice ee eer en a 1,038,004.41 956,189.00 
Indian Band Assistance.............. 650,885.19 596,438.00 
Direct Indian Assistance............. S617 79276 336,189.00 
Indian Assistance - Municipalities...... 25,339.46 23) 562,00 
Dependentarather Casestana ne en eer ee eee 87,073.50 43,537.00 
Allowances’. .9 gies ck cacte | eee 83,812.00 | 
Dental cise as 02 terete cut etka ee ae 3;261-50 | 
Widows and Unmarried Women Allowances .......... 807,369.26 403,675.00 
Subsidies on Municipal Administration Expenses........................ 2,042,688.86 2,000,000.00 
Subsidies on Homemakers and Nurses Services........................ 1,201,454.63 786,619.00. 
Miscellaneous*Grantste 2 = hus ac ae eee eee 31,500.00 
SteelizabethiOndernsomNUrSes ayaa een 3,000.00 _ 
Victorian Order of Nurses (Ontario) ................. 25,000.00 oa 
Ontario Welfare Officers Association ................ 3,500.00 — 
ta 
61,178,816.94 39,283,144.00 
| 
| 
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Federal 
Ordinary Government 
Expenditure Participation 
$ $ 
HOMES FOR THE AGED BRANCH 
ena ee TE Pewee At itentils, hd 8s ee. % wD stale gr Slag alts ec dad sige a 6 256,014.41 60,855.00 
MiraAVeUINGHEXDEMSES meni ries cet ricin een ares Mord dc alsin aia ata ov as cose a a cehe dow 28,290.94 4,944.00 
CII cll) C Chun termrinmenenn nf ivr Gd. Mitac. a cizcens 6 ea ciltcc awlas « sca scans 98,436,74 31,583.00 
RURCHASesOMEGUIDIMNE tna ane. tate rut? nucleon i cuales ate 7,617.48 = 
StacOnenvra nue nimntilG|mweem cates mutes cee aan ae: 14,899.31 = 
COMMUNICATION Swerwe etter cs ALi oma cli ios Povie acs lors 1 O2Z1eZ26 aaa 
RErsOMal -SChVICCStReee amt ened rae tree pear 9 5 arkicks ane: 678.05 197.00 
SUNAUEVENAIIMIStratlOMmmeenny es esc uannN enamels Aa a cl outa 3 HS OLOO 42.00 
Maintenancesomequipmentee acc assess aa. ose es 661.78 — 
RECSHBOOKS ahd WMagazIneSescam. ce. eG Gennes nd eon a oe 760.34 174.00 
Architects Fees and Expenses..................0005 6251 05n19) 29,124.00 
Surveys, investigations, conferences................. 4,422.83 2,046.00 
The Charitable Institutions Act - payments 
LORCENtalMplNStitUtlONS rey ori orsea eee ees) oS deal aleare yk 6,005,705.41 1,627,412.00 
Subsidies on operation and maintenance 
COStS MELT SOL. etna teria bck, Geir iia nen tenet 3,254,373.41 1,627,412.00 
Grants - new and acquired buildings................. 72, IPS) || SXOP21O}0) — 
ine Homes tor the Agediand Rest Homes Act... 0.5 30542854052 50a es ee es PP TSS ANG 10,629,422.00 
Subsidies on operation and maintenance 
COSTS weary SE EU Ina is, Meaeee Ree cian ls iuo aameeee s 15,081,407.09 10,629,422.00 
Grants - new and acquired buildings................. 6,136,429.01 — 
Mee enlyvaRersomSe Genthes ACtar ata ere emis eats ocieoe ts), Suc d nebseay hi eeey ene a hs 130,109.98 
Subsidies on operation and maintenance 
COSES een Con Rr Re Meee 8 Aharec Pol aints tal on ok bot bin 35,900.00 _— 
Grants - new and acquired buildings................. 94,209.98 =— 
‘COG [BRS SPEIRS: 6, Ga sh 0d anc UDR Saree ee Oat Bia een oc gee ee ee 668.84 
| Minister’s Advisory Committee for 
Gernlathic So CUGICS smear Camere ec ks = Gie vistcns ac anos 449.90 — 
Interdepartmental Advisory Committee 
OMUAGING sree aE eet eee tees eee cre oor Ahn ak 218.94 = 
EDecialiGhant tov UniCIDAltiGSimeme tr ta Ae Nee a Qeenvh ye agen ahaesa are oe eninge. fe 17,400.00 
a 
27,754,462.42 12,354,216.00 


Sn ee EE __._...N..... 


TOTAL FOR PROGRAMME 2 209,055,756.13 108,594,714.00 


0 a ee ae ee 
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Program 3 - Rehabilitation And Special Services 


Financial Report 
For Fiscal Year 1969 - 70 











Federal 
Ordinary Government 
Expenditure Participation 
$ $ 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION SERVICES BRANCH 

SalaniGSehscieese CA Chea ee Pa eto Dake at iraee ee CL BS eRe. ts Se ee ee 859,542.00 429,771.00 
TravellingiExpensésisci ce tins pio a ee nd ne aw ane en ate cone teem 56,492.99 28,247.00 
Maintenance: ijt sh ee ar and tcl emo Vel ccs Rn ee een ne anon 71,799.30 2,191 7 

Purchase of EQUIPMEen caer eens reece Ger eee 46,854.06 — 

StationetycanGdiehimtinGme a ecie arene ie eee eee VOFEZSaIS _ 

COMMUMICAT ONS oneearter ee acres toed aa aera gett nee 4,145.65 — } 

Personal: SCRVICES, 2. Qe tiated Oey ce Reh ay cranes Sa23-5i itealeZeOO 

SundryPAGministrationeen sass ts eae Pair 5 OO1L6Z 479.00 

MaintenancesOtee quinine nt assis saat ir narei iene cnr mere 2,246.31 = 
Expenditures in accordance with the | 
Vocational Rehabilitation Services sACte cmt cacner ih a cnea oni tee a eee 4,001,477.24 1,900,874.00 

4,989,311.53 2,361,083.00 
FAMILY SERVICES BRANCH 

Salaries ic. sankey cceks WAR Sisk GER OT An Me RO OLE c Tee He TE Cee oe oe 149,068.15 74,534.00 

Travelling Expensesse ws... s seArine coche oie tan, hice ene Cette nena ee 127529°35 6,265.00 

Maintenance a\c.me seman: eoaciaie ate iecee Rater AL ease ran ae ee eee 13,636.02 94.00 

Purch aserOmEGuipmMe nti scwcd Renee eee ie te IMFOS6e7.5 _— 
Stationenyeamcarnit tin Cee ea, eee meena mene eee 2,124.47 _ 
Communicationsares s.r as aoe ee 74.24 — 
SUNGYZAGMINIStia tio ken a ieie iran nen n-ne 380.56 94.00 
WAS2233152 80,893.00 
INDIAN DEVELOPMENT BRANCH 
SY] Tg (Chace Rane ae ent eee MMO ENT, Ne A ae ae PREM ds ot hee Baa ae Nt ott Ake arate 125,120.97 62,561.00 
Travelling:Expenses ii. e216 strona oie am tater oe etn Am 22,938.32 11,469.00 
Maintenances.) 4. acsero tapers cde une Rite aie ie eae one, 0 Oe an eae 44,427.30 8,832.00 

Purchase ofEquipmenten acne ence ace eee 6,580.72 373.00 | 

Stationery and RGintinGieed.cetss ie eerie keene ae ee 279629 _ 

COMMUNICATIONS. vor tac Ch eee ar ee a eee 4,604.02 1,366.00 

PersonaliServices 3.4 et ocicsnn tee tee oon aE: 5,240.57 2,620.00 

SundiyzAdministratio ninemsn: eens manana ne eee 9,988.11 823.00 

Maintenance Of EGuipment annie iicee eae aera 370.01 _ 

Purchase of Department Vehicle.................... 4,850.58 3,650.00 
Community: Development (Projects: 4 s’aa> dh. en cei a ee 1,000,591 .56 36,833.00 
Grants:to; Agencies x) csiiem:. ci Aigers wernt ona con es 53,570.00 

UnionlomOntanioulndians eres eer tea ae eee 4,000.00 _ 

InciankESkimorsASSOCiationnms a. = ieee nt 10,000.00 = 

Friendship: Gentress. arc. tien. Soe ae eee ee ae 39,570.00 — 

Indian’ Advisory: Committeezss, oc» ca-rs cee creed oe eee 5,017.69 
1,251,665.84 119,695.0C 





TOTAL FOR PROGRAMME 3 6,416,210.89 2,561,671 .OC€ 





Program 4 - Child Care 
Financial Report 
For Fiscal Year 1969 - 1970 

















Federal 
Ordinary Government 
Expenditure Participation 
$ $ 
CHILD WELFARE BRANCH 
SLEW ne) ubin ce. 0: GE dint ea “ONS nS CAG L oie oa peu aE oe 2 Pe a rr 441,007.68 112,974.00 
lizav.cllingnexPenSeSimme em rade MA totre stan aie! spends se tene cena eT cls csi ok wack! ws alr 29,498.14 10,225.00 
Mate nal Ce mamma Mrmr nny re Rowers ee, Pen RGd!, wl wR te een ty an fe ey cule twang 18,759.15 (706.00) 
Purchase: OMEQuipMmentumadens canada sue cis cles 6,483.73 — 
Stallone yaad ieninting panera rauuniial iy gieeran le. ee cy cer: 8,945.20 — 
SOLU NOAUIIS We Po le res Gyan ldhs aps p micane Due es 1,692.41 
ReTVSOnallOChViCeS miei et eet. tye dae eines yo esau es 205.54 (810.00) 
SUDGHVE_AGMIDIStratlOmmemirrwew ella ite te hietce cis ol oie aes 1,178.47 104.00 
Mamtenancerot Equipmentman inn ee ea. ee eee 253.80 — 
Subsidies torGnildrenis Aids societies “CtCy. sh accuse au cle ewes sae we 8 32,780,001 .57 17,675,600.00 
Operation and Maintenance - 
OQ PenatinGugramtS warmers sees tee ome es a 8 31,279,670.00 17,675,600.00 
Operating grants, Indian Bands ............... 1,205,057.14 = 
AdditionalpAiduto Municipalities... 05s. se es oes a 25,587.45 — 
RAVIMeMtssUuMGel SeCUONLOO win ia. qs) es en ne ZeOLZowS — 
Newsandracauiredibuildingsaae 400) a. sae cen es 266,858.23 — 
Subsidies to Institutions - 
iiese hanitablednsticutiiOonsvACte mane ea Ahem sy Ae wel ce ci ho alee eit a 886,991.75 332,793.00 
Operationrandsmaintenance se sankes sass ssi e: 665,291.75 332,793.00 
NewWrandacquinredubulladingSs em e« a.m sn. 46 sees. 221,700.00 = 
ihesGhidnencsuNnstitotlOns\Gtew me pein Geert oceania ai ooo) keke Secon 1,142,783.02 
Operation and maintenance.................... 972,131.02 — 
NewsandracquiredsbuildingSs...455 5400665. 55-0. 17OR65Z00 == 
Het OMesdoOmnetandedneerSsOnSsAGt 94 5 45... ois ayae soars Sa sie aia 482,927.86 
Operationzandimaintemances... 4.60 ssenene ose. Si; Z27 5.53 = 
Newsandracqtiredibuildings. ....465 0:56 0sensces- 8017652733 = 
GraiitSelO#A Gen Clos mar maw wineyE Biwi, Morin Mets tbe trod sMgc shen Gueemnety s waA 130,000.00 62,500.00 
Ontario Association of Children’s Aid Societies 
OfathererovincerOtOmtanl Olena ee nce crs Clee 5,000.00 He 
Comprehensive Treatment Demonstration 
ME Oy SOV HISGG TORO nae ah piston uunloe acs PRS 125,000.00 62,500.00 
REET? ANCILOTA Gs ee ee ey eA ee AR eo Bie eo aida 6 a08i.0's 40,222.90 2,729.00 
Expenses of The Child Welfare Review Board ......... 130.36 ae 
Minister’s Advisory Committee on Adoption 
ancurOstentC ale cuppa: tye etl. elec Se SYN 25 Soe = 
Adoption and Sundry Administration Costs ........... 27,254.81 2,729.00 
35,952,192.07 18,196,115.00 
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Federal 








Ordinary Government 
Expenditure Participation 
$ $ 
DAY NURSERIES BRANCH i 
SalaviGSu nw eu Ot er ye eee EE ECU enti aea Ge RE Toe ee an Deanna Sa Oh Ad clear are 1 55,452.33, 62,493.00 
TPravellingreExXpenSeS terse.) siete ccsoc ala cmemeetis wane atacne emer tcet cis. <a duce aware 12,623.62 4,801.00 
Maintenance trite c tac on Mas RUS vs ab suia coos etn oh ee cele, 2 ae ee by 223.57 310.00 
PurchaSerote Ee quipmientreewi: anton eerie, creer eter 68.78 — 
Stationery andi Primtinge er ere teen ante cere a are eee 3,459.45 — 
COMMUNICATIONS skery siucss ies ee eee eae er ee eee 891.62 — 
Personal’ Senvicess: scan tones araietaicu a nacdana an eae anc ZUIKO, 140.00 
SundrysAdministrationmecessers cess rans mcte eee ie 524.22 170.00 : 
Grants\resDay NurserviS envicest wart et ces crtrar Tae riers teens ee en 2,215,254.66 821,648.00 
Expenditures in accordance with The Day Nurseries Act: ec 
Operation and Maintenance - : 
OperatingzgrantSs saris ie eo ck inte 1,144,832.27 265,000.00 ' 
Operating grants, Indian Bands.............. 17,865.48 Phas q 
Purchased’ Senvicesi saa ee ets coo ace 890,694.53 556,648.00 
Costrof AlterationSka rs nee neaenu te ee ay cc Ae 156,862.38 — 
Nursery Education Association of Ontario......... 5,000.00 _ 
2,388,553.98 889,252.00 
TOTAL FOR PROGRAM 4 38,340,746.05 19,085,367.00 
Order-In-Council (Special Warrant) 
Financial Report 
For Fiscal Year 1969 - 70 
Ordinary 
Expenditure 
$ 
ORDER-IN-COUNCIL (SPECIAL WARRANT) 
The Family Services Association of Metropolitan Toronto | 
(Bolton Camp) 80,000.00 | 
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Honourable Thomas L. Wells, 
Minister 





Most of us have problems of one sort or another, 


and the purpose of the Ontario Department of 
Social and Family Services is to help people 
solve these problems. 


Il <M com alla) qkoymeelt] am PX-j ole] auuil-lilmelm olcele | celui ae 
with people, as well as services for people. 


For example, our Family Services Branch 
encourages Family Benefits recipients with similar 
problems to get together to discuss the ways that 
the problems can be viewed and dealt with. The 
Department also is interested in a new type of 
community counselling centre that utilizes laymen 
living in the community and working at various 
occupations to counsel people with specific 
problems. 


: Handicapped 
Pelle! betweer 


akcnile the bee 


recipients to prepare a handl 
rights of people who receive. 
allowance, en 


pleas let us know. 





Care and protection of children 


Services for the care and protection of dependent 
children, and services for their families to prevent 
family breakdown and, where possible, 
re-establish broken homes, continue to be 
provided by the 51 children’s aid societies of the 
Province. The Child Welfare Branch provides 
social service, financial and administrative advice 
and supervision to the societies and provides 
consultation to boards of directors, staff and 
municipal officers so that more effective services 
may result. 


In 1970, service volume of the societies showed 
some significant changes. The number of new 
family cases requesting guidance and counselling 
decreased by 121 % from the new family cases 
of the year before. Well over 27,000 families 
were given services which concerned the 
well-being of over 76,000 children living in their 
own homes. As a result, just over 6,000 children 
from these family groups were admitted to the 
care of the societies, a slight decrease from the 
previous year. 


An even more significant change occurred during 
1970 in the number of expectant unmarried 
mothers coming to the societies for counselling. 
This change, which was noticeably accelerating 
in the latter months of the year, involves 
counselling with respect to the expected child and 
the alternative plans that are available for both 
the child and the parent. 


There was a decline in new cases of 7% from the 
year before which had seen the greatest number 
of unmarried parents seeking services in the 
history of the children’s aid societies. The greater 
use of the abortion services available, the 
increased acceptance of contraceptive methods 
and a noticeable trend for single mothers to 

raise their own children have combined to 
produce this changing pattern. 


Consequently, 4% fewer children were admitted 
to the care of the societies and adoption 
placement declined similarly. It is, however, 
important to recognise that the decline in 
admissions to care occurred in the younger age 
ranges and especially in the infants under one 


year. By the year end, there were 4% more 
children in care 10 years of age and over, and 
9°% fewer children in care under 10 years of age 
than at the end of the previous year. Such 
changing trends in the mix of children in care 
results in necessary changes in the use of staff 
and in program priorities within the societies. 


The Department has made continuing effort to 
improve services. In 1970, the report by Urwick 
Currie & Partners entitled ‘‘Study of The 
Managerial Effectiveness of Children’s Aid 
Societies in Ontario’’ was completed. The 
Department is now implementing many of its 
recommendations, including the establishment 

of the Minister’s Advisory Board on Child Welfare 





Residences for children and 
young people 


Many children and young people cannot live at 
home. They may be handicapped or retarded. 
They may be youngsters with acute personal 
problems. They may be unmarried mothers. 


The Children’s and Youth Institutions Branch 
ensures that a good home is provided for these 
young people in the residences the Branch 
supervises. 


Consultation with the Branch begins in the first 
stages of planning and construction. Private 
charitable organizations, such as religious or 
fraternal groups, who initiate programs and build 
residences, receive financial and other assistance 
and advice from the Children’s and Youth 
Institutions Branch. Supervision is a continuing 
process, following completion and the opening of 
the residence. Professionally trained supervisors 
with the Branch visit the home regularly to 
supervise programs, facilities and the business 
operation, and to consult with boards of directors 
and staff. 


Residences for children and youth in Ontario are 
approved under four items of provincial 
legislation: The Children’s Institutions Act, The 
Children’s Boarding Homes Act, The Homes for 
Retarded Persons Act, and The Charitable 
Institutions Act. 


Normal children may require residential care in a 
group home under The Children’s Institutions Act, 
frequently because of a sudden illness in the 
family or because of the absence of one parent 
from the home. Residences for the normal child 
are usually of the congregate type, where children 
stay for a short period, usually less than two 
years. 


Homes for moderately disturbed children are also 
administered under The Children’s Institutions Act. 
These residences are staffed by specially trained 

personnel, teachers, case workers, group workers, 


and trained child care workers. 


Under The Children’s Institutions Act, three new 
residences were opened during the year, one in 


Cookstown, and two in Toronto, bringing the total 


accommodation in Ontario to over 650 in 26 
residences. Three new corporations were also 
approved during the year, for the purposes of 
The Children’s Institutions Act. 


Residential programs for normal children, mildly 
disturbed children or retarded or mentally 
handicapped children are provided by homes 
approved under The Children’s Boarding Homes 
Act. One new boarding home was approved in 
the past year to bring the total accommodation 

in the 37 approved boarding homes in Ontario 
to over 380 children with varied individual needs. 


The greatest expansion occurred during the year 
in the homes for retarded persons program. The 
Homes for Retarded Persons Act provides for 
grants for groups interested in setting up 
community residences for retarded persons. There 
is no upper or lower age limit on such residences, 
but homes are separated as to care for either 
children or adults. These homes are often 
associated with a workshop or another type of 
training program, such as a farm or a small 
industry. 


During the past year, two new buildings, in 
Windsor and Hamilton were opened; two 
residences in Toronto and Windsor were approved 
and renovated for the purposes of The Homes for 
Retarded Persons Act; and an existing residence 
in Ottawa added two new cottages. A total of 
275 retarded persons can now be cared for in 

the thirteen residences. Twelve new corporations 
were approved during the year for the purposes 
of the Act. 


Charitable Institutions which come under the 
supervision of The Children’s and Youth Institutions 
Branch care for unmarried mothers and for 
troubled youth. 


Homes for unmarried mothers are not merely a 
place to stay. They provide helpful supportive 
services to the residents, including education, 
counselling and guidance. The Branch supervises 
14 homes for unmarried mothers in Ontario, 
providing accommodation for about 350 girls. 
During the year, a home in Ottawa completed 


a new maternity home, increasing its 
accommodation by 12 beds. 


The youth institutions under The Charitable 
Institutions Act care for troubled young people, 
generally those in difficulty with the courts, or 
young people, who, for one reason or another, are 
unable to live in their own homes. There are eight 
homes under this program, providing a home for 
106 young people. 


Attention in the early years to the needs of 
youngsters without an acceptable home can often 
provide hope for many children, who may 
otherwise be overwhelmed by social and personal 
problems. Residential accommodation is vital to 
these children. The role of the Children’s and 
Youth Institutions Branch is to ensure that 


residences provide the highest standards of care 


for their young residents. 





Day care for children 


The steady growth in the provision of day 
nurseries and nursery schools so evident since 
1966 has continued. The total number of nurseries 
in operation has increased during that period 
from 476 to 775. The number of new licences 
issued has increased from 85 in 1966 to 152 in 
1970. 


The growth in the provision of nursery service 
where the parents pay according to their resources 
rather than the full cost is even more striking. 

Of the 27,000 spaces for children in Ontario 
nurseries over one-third are available to the 
children of families who cannot afford the full fee. 
Of these 9,000 places, one-third are provided in 
nurseries established and operated by 
municipalities. The remaining two-thirds are in 
private nurseries which have entered into 
agreements with their municipalities to provide 
this service. Only a small percentage of families 
using the private nurseries require assistance 

with the fee. 


In general, it is the sole-support mother who is 

not qualified to hold a position requiring extensive 
training who needs substantial subsidy for the day 
nursery fee. These mothers would more than 

likely be in receipt of social assistance if they 
were not able to make arrangements for the care 
of their young families. 


Nevertheless, it would be regrettable if the success 
of the day nursery program resulted in undue 
pressure on the mothers of young children to seek 
employment. They should have the opportunity to 
accept Family Benefits if their presence in the 
home is essential to the welfare of their children. 
The more widespread provision of family 
counselling services in the municipal welfare 
offices will assist these mothers in making wise 
decisions. If they decide to accept employment 
they have the security of knowing that if they 

lose their position or experience a period of illness 
they are eligible for re-instatement on Family 
Benefits. 


The striking feature of the day nurseries program 
is that it is equally helpful to the mother and the 
child. While she is at work the child is cared for 


in an atmosphere which fosters his physical, 
mental and social development. Such an 
environment provides stimulating experiences for 
all children, but is particularly valuable for 
children whose homes do not provide sufficient 
play space, or where it is necessary for the child 
to learn a second language. Also, the child who 
has any type of handicap is particularly in need 
of association with normal children long before he 
becomes self-conscious about his handicap. 


Day Care of Infants 

There is much research to support the strong 
impressions held by all those who have been 
associated with programs for children over two 
years of age that these are indeed beneficial to 
the children and their families. On the other hand 
we are not yet so certain that the care of children 
under two years of age in a group outside their 
own homes is equally helpful for the development 
of the child and the strengthening of the family 
ties. For this reason alone it is important that the 
mothers of children below two years of age be 
given every opportunity to remain at home with 
their children. Economic necessity should never be 
the sole reason for placing a child under two 
years of age in the care of others. 


Nevertheless, the fact remains that the day care 
of infants is becoming a growing feature of our 
society. Two years ago, there were four nurseries 
in Ontario prepared to give care to infants. 
Today there are fourteen with others in the 
planning stage. This change necessitates thought 
being given to necessary regulations, types of 
training for personnel to work in these nurseries 
and research into the best form of day care for 
infants. All these matters are receiving the 
attention of the department. 


Private Day Care 

It is known that many mothers make their own 
arrangements for day care of infants and older 
children. Much of this care is given by relatives 
and neighbours and friends of the families. 

Most of these arrangements must be highly 
satisfactory as they appear to have continued for 
months or years. Some are brought about through 
advertisements. When a mother leaves a child 


with a total stranger there may be some hazards. 
To assist the mother in selecting a good private 
placement the department has prepared a leaflet 
for her guidance. This leaflet is along the lines 

of one prepared a few years ago to help a mother 
select the best nursery for her child. Both leaflets 
stress the importance of parental responsibility 
and the importance of careful selection with the 
needs of a particular child in mind. 


Day Care on University Campuses 

Closely related to the growing demand for day 
care for infants is the appearance of day care 
centres on the campuses of the universities of 
Ontario. This also is a development of the past 
two years, but there are now 23 such nurseries 
in 12 of our 14 campuses. The student mothers 
are either continuing their studies or working to 
permit their husbands to do so. 


Nurseries for Indian Children 

The Branch continues to give help and 
encouragement to Indian Bands who may wish to 
provide group experiences for their young 
children. The Walpole Island nursery, built, 
operated and staffed entirely by the Band is an 
outstanding example and continues to operate 
successfully. The nursery at the Moosonee Adult 
Education Centre has also successfully 
demonstrated the value of this program to 
Indian children and their families. 


Three bands have recently made application to 
operate nurseries, and four others have expressed 
an interest. We are also giving consideration to 
ways of bringing this service to Indians living in 
areas where there is no municipal government. 


Nurseries for Retarded Children 

There are over sixty nurseries for retarded 
children, providing a valuable type of program. 
They prepare these children for entry into the 
school system and afford the mothers a needed 
measure of relief from the constant care that 
these children require. As the nurseries care for a 
limited number of children and volunteers are 
plentiful, it has been felt to be unreasonable to 
require the full training expected for the 
supervisors of nurseries for larger groups of 
normal children. A year ago the Canadian 


Association for the Mentally Retarded and York 
University experimented with a correspondence 
course combined with supervised practice and two 
week-end workshops for the training of these 
supervisors. The results were so successful that the 
Day Nurseries Branch now finances this course 
which is presently given by Humber College of 
Applied Arts and Technology on a permanent 
basis. 


Board of Review 

An amendment to the Day Nurseries Act during 
this fiscal year provided for an independent 
Board of Review as recommended in the report of 
the Royal Commission on Civil Rights. One 
application for a hearing was received during 
this period. The hearing was commenced but the 
matter was not yet resolved by the end of the 
period under review. 


The use of conditional licences to give nurseries 
the opportunity to carry on while making certain 
improvements in meeting regulations has proved 
an acceptable and effective means of raising the 
standard of care given in our nurseries. It is 
expected that the use of these conditional licences 
will keep to a minimum the need for hearings by 
the Board of Review. 


What Type of Accommodation is Available? 
Nearly one-half of the nurseries are located in 
churches. Most of these are operated by private 
individuals or groups. Church premises are 
particularly suitable for half-day programs, as 
the rooms can be shared by the church in the 
afternoons and evenings. Many churches urge 
congregations to carry on some type of program 
on week days for young children regardless of 
whether their families are church members. 


The apartments built by the Ontario Housing 
Corporation are proving an important resource 
for accommodation for nurseries. Nine nurseries 
are now operating in these settings, and eight 
others are in the planning stages. Private 
apartment developers are also becoming interested 
in providing nursery services as a necessary 
adjunct to apartment living for families with | 
children. Twelve such nurseries are now in | 
operation. 





Sources of Staff for Nursery Programs 

The areas of study for nursery personnel should 
consist of a knowledge of child development, the 
planning and operating of programs for the 
various ages of young children, and an 
understanding of the preservation of their health 
and safety. A study of methods of helping parents 
to a better understanding of child care and their 
important role in their children’s lives is also vital. 
The trend toward the care of the children under 
two years of age creates a need for a broadening 
of specialization of the training program to 
encompass the needs of this age. 


Through the pioneer efforts of the Association for 
Early Childhood Education and the Day Nurseries 
Branch a course in Early Childhood Education was 
established many years ago at Ryerson 
Polytechnical Institute. Sixteen of the Colleges of 
Applied Arts and Technology have followed suit, 
and there is now a comprehensive network of 
training in this subject throughout the province. 
Thirteen of these colleges give evening as well as 
day time courses, thus reaching a more mature 
group of students. George Brown College is 
preparing to offer a course in infant development. 





LP 


An important adjunct to these two-year courses 

is the comparatively short ‘nursery aide’’ course 
for persons who will work under the supervision 

of those trained in the longer courses. George 
Brown College, Mohawk College and Niagara 
College are giving this new course and it is 

hoped that many other colleges will follow their 
example. It is anticipated that eventually one-third 
to one-half of the staff in each nursery will be of 
the nursery aide level. 


Co-Operative Nurseries 

The co-operative nurseries, both those operated 
by the parents and those in which parents act as 
assistants to the supervisory staff, are increasing 
yearly, and now number 150 nurseries throughout 
the province. They are felt to be a very valuable 
type of nursery as they are very influential in 
improving the quality of family and 
neighbourhood life. This is a group which 
manages with no subsidy, and is worthy of all the 
help and assistance the Day Nurseries Branch 
can provide. 


Relationships with Municipal Governments 
The municipal welfare departments are becoming 


increasingly involved in the extension of the 
program. They are realizing its potential for 
helping families who are receiving assistance to 
become indepedent, and helping low income 





families remain indepedent. The co-operation and 
suggestions of these officials have been invaluable 
in proposing new directions that the program of _ 
the Branch should take. One interesting 
experiment by one large municipality is the 
provision of ‘‘meals on wheels’’ prepared in the 
day nursery kitchens and delivered to senior 
citizens living nearby. The use of students, active 
retired persons and volunteers to assist with the 
care of the children is also an important new 
development. 


It would be indeed difficult for the Day Nurseries 
Branch to give adequate supervision to the 27,000 
children in the nurseries without the strong support 
of the municipal officials concerned with the 
protection of their citizens from health and fire 
hazards. Their immediate availability and constant 
vigilance becomes more and more essential as 

the nursery program spreads more widely 
throughout Ontario. 


Care of the elderly 


Residents in Homes for the Aged 

Residents stepped to the front of the proscenium 
for this review of yearly events of the Homes for 
the Aged — Office on Aging Branch. For, following 
the Branch’s encouragement of Residents’ 
Councils and the circulation of a model 
constitution for such Councils, a greater number of 
Councils were organized. For two well-established 
Residents’ Councils at Baycrest, Toronto, and 
Sunset Haven, Region of Niagara, official scrolls 
were awarded at the Ontario Association of 
Homes for the Aged Convention in Thunder Bay. 
80-year-old Mr. Hyman Pechenik and 79-year-old 
Mrs. May Quinn were the two Residents’ Council 
Presidents who made the 900-mile flight to 
northwestern Ontario to represent fellow Home 
residents. In addition at that 51st Annual 
Convention, September, 1970, the Ontario 
Association for the first time had a full morning 
session devoted to presentations by Thunder Bay 
area Residents’ Council members from Grandview 
Lodge, Dawson Court and Pinewood Court. 


In-depth information about those with whom we 
seek to work is essential. During 1970-71 
therefore the Branch completed a study of the 
results of the previous year’s ‘‘census”’ of all 
residents in both Charitable and Municipal Homes 
The age on admission tends to show that Homes 
meet those needs of elderly persons below straight 
health-care requirements, but above the levels of 
service available through improved social security, 
income maintenance and low-rental housing in this 
province. In order to facilitate yet further the 
provision of a complete range of services, 
however, the Homes for the Aged Branch and the 
Ontario Housing Corporation have been 
developing proposals for Senior Citizens’ 
Residences which would offer ‘‘hotel-like”’ 
accommodation with extra supportive services. 
The first such project is under planning for the 
Oakville-Bronte area. Likewise the Branch has 
continued to include Elderly Persons Centres 

within Homes and to expand community 
supportive services through the Homes and 
Centres. 


Continuing with the ‘‘census”’ findings, it is 
noticeable that many of the Homes reflect long- 


established traditions such as admission policies 
and physical premises have a direct effect on 
reasons for admission. This heightens the still- 
prevailing differences between Charitable and 
Municipal Homes: differences which may diminish 
in the future with the newer concepts in the aims 
and objectives of municipalities and corporations 
and in planning designs. 


Several ratings for the ‘‘census’’ were very 
subjective in such areas as health and level of 
participation in activities in the Homes on the part 
of residents. The results nonetheless left little room 
for complacency. Reactivational and recreational 
programs to promote full-scale participation by 
residents of their own volition are essential. 


Activities in Homes 

Ongoing expansion of all activity-support 
programs through the branch was therefore the 
hallmark of 1970-71. To this end the well- 
established crafts and activities program has been 
strengthened by the usual regular visits to 
individual Homes for the Aged and Elderly Persons 
Centres but also by area ‘‘mini-workshops”’ for the 
personnel of several neighbouring Homes. This 
has proved most rewarding. In addition program 
bulletins have been disseminated to provide new 
readings and suggestions to all administrators. 
Many of these now feature stories and pictures 

of residents and illustrate ideas worth emulating. 


Other special bulletins and program aids for 
Homes, Centres and Senior Citizens’ Clubs 
generally featured the start of a large-print Song 
Book and a loose-leaf Directory of films and film 
resources for such programs. 


A special creative art project was commenced in 
co-operation with the Ontario Council for the Arts. 
Other known art programs existing in Homes and 
Centres were featured in a special Program 
Bulletin, ‘‘Art is Ageless’’. And for the annual 
December-January holiday season, Mrs. A. 
Konopczynski, a resident at Fairhaven, 
Peterborough, gave her painting design which was 
reprinted as a greeting card for the Branch. This 
will likely lead to a’competition open to all 
residents for next year. 


The Branch, together with the Ontario Association 
of Homes for the Aged, gives support through 
special prizes to residents who win major awards 
at the Canadian National Exhibition. Increasingly 
in program bulletins, the Branch has encouraged 
entrants for all Fairs across the province and one 
notable prize winner with 54 prizes — firsts, 
seconds and thirds — was Mrs. Philias Toutant of 
Georgian Manor in Penetanguishene, Simcoe 
County. 


Home auxiliaries have continued to play a vital 
role in co-operation with the administrators and 


residents of Homes for the Aged. A special 
bulletin issued in September, 1970, highlighted 
aspects of the work of the Home Auxiliaries 

of Ontario. 


Specifically within the Homes for the Aged, the 
adjuvant program has continued to grow. Both 
the Minister’s Advisory Committee for Geriatric 
Studies, personnel of the Provincial Geriatric 
Study Centre, with grants obtained from 
foundations through the Ontario Geriatrics 
Research Society, have continued to sponsor 





special studies on adjuvant services at the Ontario 
Centre. The adjuvant program is extremely 
beneficial for that minority (some 5%) of residents 
who for one reason or another, including small 
strokes, have difficulty in communicating and 


active self-help. 


In addition to the training program for adjuvants, 
the Ontario Geriatric Study Centre continued a 
number of clinical assessment programs to increase 


knowledge of socio-medical aspects of aging. 


Many of these findings are being presented to the 


Ontario Geriatrics Research Society and the 
American Geriatrics Research Society on whose 
Board two members of the medical group now 
serve. 


The Elderly in the Community 

Bridging the gap between residential facilities and 
community services was another important aspect 
of the Branch’s operations through 1970-71. The 
first Ontario Elderly Persons Centre Conference, 
together with other ongoing developments in 
physical planning has brought such Centres and 
Homes closer together. 





In addition to the crafts and activities supervisors, 
personnel in social work, community organization 
and recreation have been added to the Branch 
staff. This has led to significant involvement with 
special seminars for leadership on the part of 
senior citizens, Senior Citizens’ Conferences, 
working with the Ontario Municipal Recreationists 
Association and, particularly, recreationists who 
work with senior citizens; arranging special 
orientation for recreation students; compiling a 
directory of recreation personnel involved with 
Homes and Centres; tours to the Ontario Science 
Centre; and assisting with senior citizens’ camping 
projects. 


In recognition of the special needs of older 
persons of varying ethnic backgrounds and the 
nature of the Canadian mosaic, the Branch has 
assisted in all efforts of the Ontario Inter-group 
(Ethnic) Committee on Aging, and has published a 
report on ‘Cultural Differences Among the Aged’. 
During the year plans were commenced for the 
Mon Sheong Home, to be operated by the 
Chinese community, and the Heidehof Home, to 
be operated by the German community. The 
opening of the Ivan Franko Home, operated by 
the Ukrainian community brought to ten the 
number of Homes operated by members of ethnic 
communities. 


How We View Aging 

Among the most noteworthy of the special projects 
has been the ongoing refinement of the 
questionnaire on attitudes towards aging, called 
“Opinions About People’’. In co-operation with 
the Ontario Welfare Council, special workshops on 
this were held at the University of Waterloo and 
additional material presented at the Annual 
Conference of the Canadian Council on Social 
Development. 


Preparation for Retirement programs were given 
increased attention with a number of members of 
the staff co-operating in their planning, teaching 
and participating in such courses and seminars. 
Additional refinements will be introduced for 


greater audience outreach in this particular area. 


The educational programs operated by the Branch 
for new administrators in Municipal and Charitable 
Homes, as well as those programs operated in 
conjunction with the Education Committee of the 
Ontario Association and the Department of 
Continuing Education, McMaster University, 
Hamilton, received added impetus during 1970. 


The Longitudinal Study of Aging, 1959-1978, 
continued into its twelfth year with 1406 
participants still actively involved. 


Closely allied to research was the first meeting 
outside the continental United States of The 
Gerontological Society, which held its 23rd 
Annual Scientific Meeting in Toronto in October. 
With a special grant from the Ontario 
Government, the entire Gerontological Society 
program received considerable support from the 
staff of this Branch. Among the hundreds of 
individual and group scientific papers presented 
there were many of great worth in the fields of 
social gerontology, social service, geriatrics and 
community health. Over 1,100 delegates from all 
sections of the United States, Canada and some 
foreign countries attended. At that time too, the 
founding meeting of the Canadian Association of 
Gerontology was held under the Chairmanship of 
Professor W. F. Forbes of the University of 
Waterloo, Ontario. 


New Construction 

New construction, additions, and renovations of 
Homes and Centres continued. By March 1971, 
there was room for over 23,000 residents in 164 
Homes. A new design philosophy featuring current 
concepts of care in the field of social gerontology 
has been enunciated in numerous meetings with 
interested groups and project architects. 


All planning recognizes the resident's need for 
privacy and choice of self-expression. One such 
move has been to develop small family-like 
groupings (eight to ten bedrooms around a family 
room setting) with the minimum of travel through. 
the unit by others. The living units are kept apart 
from, but within easy access to, the organized 
social and recreational areas of the Home. These 


activity areas of at least two new Homes will have 
a shopping mall appearance; an open area 
surrounded by dining room, comfort shop, beauty 
shop, tea room, arts and crafts rooms, ‘‘health 
club”’, billiards room, administration, professional 
offices and chapel, with sitting areas throughout 
the centre of the mall. 


Several legislative changes were made during the 
year to assist Homes and Centres in financial 
areas. 


Important changes in Legislation during the past 
year amended The Elderly Persons Centres Act, 


thus making it possible for municipalities to 
establish and operate Centres under the Act, and 
the municipal portion of the cost of establishing 

a Centre could be of equal value in material items 
or services as well as cash. 


Another amendment made provisions for paying 
operating subsidies up to $15,000.00 per annum 
to each Centre where the municipality contributes 
at least 20% of the cost in cash or in kind, and 


increased maximums for ‘‘Special Program 
Grants” from $5,000.00 to $15,000.00 within a 
fiscal year. 





An amendment to Regulations under The 
Charitable Institutions Act increased the shareable 
ceiling for the average daily cost of maintenance 
of residents from $8.00 to $9.00, effective from 
April Ist, 1970. 


A further amendment to the Regulations in 
February, 1971, made provisions for the sharing 
for subsidy purposes of the ‘‘debt retirement” of a 
capital loan as an operating expense where the 
organization elects to take this course in lieu of 
receiving a capital grant to establish a Charitable 
Home. 


An important amendment to the Regulations under 
The Homes for the Aged and Rest Homes Act 
enabled the Homes for the first time to approve 
themselves all capital expenditures under $500.00 
in value, thus saving the Home Administrators 

time and paper work on items they need 
immediately. 


Community outreach 

As part of the overall review of capital allocations 
and the ongoing enrichment of programs, the 
Branch has placed great emphasis on the 
functional organization of Homes and Centres, 
and their relationship to the continuum of care 
and service delivery throughout a community. To 


start with, every group is asked to state clearly its 





philosophy of care and objectives; to conduct an 
area sociological survey of needs and resources; 
to plan for regular community liaison with all of 
the other helping agencies; and to develop a 

pre- and post-admission team review in order best 
to serve the needs of applicants and residents. 


Community outreach aspects of Homes for the 
Aged have been tested with a pilot project on 
Vacation Care; and Day Care, Meals-on-Wheels, 
and a host of other supportive services are being 
stressed for widespread utilization in the future. 


Senior Citizens Week commencing the third Sunday 
in June of each year was locally covered in 
several communities. Plans were underway to 
officially recognize this one special week in order 
to highlight the potentials and programs for the 
elderly in this Province throughout the entire 

year ahead. 


Family Benefits 


The Family Benefits Branch is responsible for 
providing social assistance to the needy. The 
Family Benefits Act was designed to provide a 
living allowance and other benefits to persons 
who are likely to be in need for a prolonged 
period of time. In general terms, this would 
include anyone who is in need by reason of age 
or disability, or the permanent unemployability or 
loss of the principal family provider. Applications 
are completed by the staff of Field Services 
Branch in the applicant’s home. All decisions with 
respect to eligibility and the amount of assistance 
and benefits available are made in the Family 
Benefits Branch. In determining eligibility and 
need an applicant’s liquid assets, available 
income and budgetary requirements or needs 
are considered. 


During the year several amendments were made 
to the regulations, to help recipients. The most 
significant was a general increase in allowance 
payments. Other changes permit fuel payments to 
be increased up to the actual cost of fuel to the 
recipient. Hours of work, earnings and bulk 
payments from other sources may be averaged 
over a period of months in certain cases. In 
addition, money may be made available towards 
the costs of repairs and maintenance of the home 


over and above the monthly budgeted allowance. 


The travel and transportation component for 
disabled persons now recognizes additional costs 
for the blind and those who require wheelchairs. 
This allowance was also extended to such 
recipients when resident in institutions under The 
Charitable Institutions Act. The annual income 
limits for needy Old Age Security pensioners 
were also increased. 


There were 70,441 persons receiving Family 
Benefits allowances at March 31, 1971. The total 
represents 30,342 single people, 38,219 married 
couples or heads of families and 1,880 foster 
mothers. The majority of the single people, 
22,823, were disabled; the others were 60 years 
of age or older. Families in which the father was 
medically unemployable accounted for 5,888 
cases, while mothers who were heads of families 
numbered 27,900. 


In addition to allowances, health benefits were 
provided to most Family Benefits recipients and 
to needy Old Age Security pensioners. The 
number of needy pensioners receiving benefits 
was 83,284 at the end of March. 


The Family Benefits Branch continues to administer 
allowances for those persons who remained on 
the former programs after the introduction of The 
Family Benefits Act. At the end of the fiscal year, 
there were 1,160 cases on these programs: 183 
receiving Blind Persons’ Allowances; 445 receiving 
Disabled Persons’ Allowances; 15 on the Program 
of Assistance to Dependent Fathers; and 517 on 
the Program of Assistance to Widows and 
Unmarried Women. 
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Short-term financial help 


Services to the Needy 
General Welfare Assistance comprises a number 
of component programs, as follows. 


General Assistance is the payment of an allowance 
to a person or family to cover basic living 
expenses. The caseload and costs continued to 
increase sharply, due chiefly to a rate of 
unemployment among the labour force exceeding 
6%. The number receiving aid in March 1971, 
was about 195,000 persons, a rise of 40% a 

year ago. The expenditures of the Province in this 
program exceeded $81 million, rising 53% over 
the record costs of the previous year. 


Nursing Home Care is a payment to cover wholly 
or partially the cost of maintaining a person ina 
private, licenced nursing home. The maximum 
subsidizable rate is $10.50 per day. The number 
assisted in March 1971, is estimated at 5,030 
persons. 


Special Assistance is granted at Municipal 
discretion to pay for medications, items of a 
dental, optical or prosthetic type as well as various 
other benefits. This service is developing well and 
expenditures increased 40% over last year. 


Supplementary Aid is a Municipal payment to 
persons already receiving other governmental 
allowances such as Family Benefits or Old Age 
Security. It covers extraordinary needs, including 
the items listed above under Special Assistance. 


This service is increasing at a rate of about 
$300,000 annually. 


Centralizing Services 

The consolidation of the welfare programs of 
individual Municipalities into a single County or 
District administration enables the area to have a 
higher quality, and more comprehensive service 
with room for specialization. During the year, the 
Municipalities of seven Counties inaugurated this 
unified system. (Brant; Grey; Northumberland and 
Durham; Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry.) At the 
same time, two Regional Governments were formed 
with Regional Social Services (Muskoka and York). 


In total, 4 Regional Governments, 16 Counties 
and 6 Districts have a unified social services. 

More than half the Municipalities of Ontario have 
adopted the new concept. They have recognized 
that often the single Municipality cannot 

efficiently provide all the welfare programs and 
services offered under Provincial legislation 
whereas on the wider County or District basis these 
benefits can be made available to Municipal 
residents. Experience to date has shown that a 
consolidated welfare administration makes possible 
a uniformly high standard of service, better 
qualified staff, efficiency in administrative and 
financial controls and closer co-ordination with 
other social agencies. 


Ontario pays a subsidy equal to 50% of the total 
cost of staff salaries and travelling expenses 
where a County or District has a consolidated 
administration of Social Services. 


In the other individual municipalities, provided 
there is a full time Welfare Administrator, the 
subsidy is 50% of the amount by which current 
costs exceed the costs of the base year of 1964. 


The Municipal Welfare Administration Branch 
supervises and advises the municipalities in 
Ontario in the administration of General Welfare 
Assistance programs for the needy. 





The General Welfare Assistance Act provides 
immediate and short-term maintenance allowances 
and other benefits to a broad range of persons in 
need. This aid, issued by Municipalities and Indian 
Bands, is subsidized through the Department which 
also issues aid directly in areas without local 
government. 


In 1970-71, a number of amendments improved 
the services to people. In April 1970, the rates of 


General Assistance were increased substantially 


and a system of earnings exemptions was 





provided to encourage recipients to take part-time 
employment. To encourage municipalities to make 
counselling services available to recipients, an 
amendment offered to subsidize municipal costs 
for counselling services purchased from private 
agencies. In November, ‘‘Work Activity’’ projects 
were authorized to establish work experience and 
training for recipients unable to obtain or hold 
employment. The Province also offered an 80% 
subsidy on costs of Municipal Welfare staff 
training to encourage improved training of social 
service staff. 
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Homemakers and nurses 
services 


Homemakers and nurses services, of the Municipal 
Welfare Administration Branch, are designed to 
preserve and strengthen family life during the 
temporary illness or absence of a mother, and to 
assist elderly, handicapped, ill or convalescent 
persons to remain in their own homes for extended 
periods of time. 


They are considered to be supportive, preventive 
and rehabilitative kinds of service which prevent 
family breakdown when a crisis occurs. 


During the year amendments were made to the 
Regulations which enable a municipality and a 
Council of an Indian Band to employ homemakers 
and registered nurses, or to contract with any 
person or organization to provide the required 
service on a fee-for-service agreement. The 
restriction on the hours of work and maximum 
shareable rate of pay is removed. The province 
now shares 80% of a municipal or band 
expenditure. 


In unorganized areas of the province, the 
Regional Welfare Administrator contracts for 
service and the province pays the cost 100%. 


Municipalities purchase homemaker service from 
three Visiting Homemaker Associations and 
thirty-two branches of The Canadian Red Cross 
Society. Visiting Nurse service is purchased from 
thirty-four branches of the Victorian Order of 
Nurses who serve 85% of the population in 
Ontario, and from two branches of the St. 
Elizabeth Visiting Nurse Association. 


During the year ending March, 1971, the number 
of total homemaker services cases which received 
financial subsidies from the Department, was 
9,673. This represents a 41.4% increase over last 
year. The total hours of homemakers’ service 
subsidized was 824,528, which is an increase of 
53.8% over last year. 


Similarly, in nurses’ services, there was an increase 
in the number of people who were able to receive 
these services. For the fiscal year ending March, 
1971, a total of 18,617 cases (174,359 total 
visits) involved nurses’ services. This is an increase 
of 13.8% over the last year. 





Summary of Assistance 


The marked increase in homemaker assistance has. 


come about through a growing awareness of the 
advantages of ‘‘in home”’ services which are 


disabled, handicapped and elderly persons to 
remain in their own homes. 


Provision is made under The General Welfare 
Assistance Act and Regulations for a municipal 
welfare department or Indian Band to develop a 
‘teaching homemaker”’ program. This kind of 
program augments the mother-substitute program 
and is a very supportive kind of service for public 
assistance recipients. 


The homemaker is employed by the municipality 
or Indian Band, and works as a ‘‘team member” 
along with social workers, counsellors, and field 
workers. 


She has specialized housekeeping and child care 
skills; has the ability to transmit these skills by 
simple and practical methods of demonstration in 
the home. She will motivate and stimulate the 
mother to develop a desire to improve her own 
housekeeping, budgeting, shopping, meal 
planning, sewing and child care skills, which helps 
to increase her understanding of responsibility as 
a parent and community member. 


The eighteen teaching homemakers employed by 
Social Service Departments in Metropolitan 
Toronto, Ottawa-Carleton, Hamilton, Kingston, 
Sault Ste. Marie and Hastings County have proven 
that this method of working with families can be 
an effective means of preventing family 
breakdown. 


The Branch provides consultant services to any 
municipality or Indian Band that wishes to 
implement the program. 


=| 


known to prevent family breakdown and to enable 
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Bringing the services to the 
people 


The Field Services Branch translates the policies 
of the Department into services, and delivers 
these services to Ontario’s people. 


The Branch represents the Department across 
Ontario through a system of Regional Offices, 
supported by sub-offices within these regions. 
The number of offices increased in the past year 
to 22 main offices and 33 sub-offices, with the 
addition of three new Regional Offices in Owen 
Sound, Renfrew and Windsor, and a new 
sub-office within the Windsor region at 
Leamington. With the opening of these new 
offices, the re-arrangement of geographical 
coverage will provide better service delivery. 
Three offices moved to larger quarters in Sudbury, 
Belleville and Oshawa. 


Income Maintenance 

Field Services staff are responsible for the taking 
of applications for Family Benefits, interviewing 
applicants and recipients and follow-up reporting. 
In 1970-71, a record total of 22,500 new 
applications were taken for Family Benefits, as 
well as 6,000 re-applications. Well over 400,000 
home visits were made by field staff, to applicants 
and recipients. 


During the past year, the Field Services Branch 
assumed full responsibility for all social services, 
normally administered by a municipality, for Indians 
living off reserves in Ontario, excluding a small 
area in the extreme northwest of the province. 

This is in addition to the responsibility of field 

staff for the administration of General Welfare 
Assistance and other programs in the areas of 
Ontario where there is no organized municipality. 


The role of the field staff continued to expand 
with even greater emphasis on preventive social 
services. Counselling played a major role in 
dealing with clients’ social and family problems, 
and housing and budgeting problems. To help 
clients with more serious problems, such as 
marital conflicts or mental or emotional 
disturbances, field staff worked closely with 
professional Family Services counsellors and 
staff within the Regional Offices. A close referral 


system continued to be maintained between Legal 
Aid Assessment workers, Vocational Rehabilitation 
counsellors, and the Field Services staff. 


Last year also saw a much broader use of more 
specialized workers within the various Regional 
Offices. These workers carry a smaller caseload of 
approximately one hundred specialized or 
problem cases, and will, in some situations, act 
as a para-supervisor, available for some aspects 
of on-the-job training of new workers. 


In co-operation with the Family Benefits Branch, 
the Field Services Branch has introduced a new 
reporting procedure for certain groups of Family 
Benefits recipients. Selected groups of recipients 
who are single persons are being asked to 
complete their reports themselves on their 
circumstances and to mail them to the Regional 
Office. In the report, the recipient notes any 
changes in his circumstances; changes in financial 
status, changes in his income, or rental, housing 
or fuel costs. It is expected that having the 
recipient complete his own report will enable 
field staff to provide more concentrated help to 
problem cases. Recipients included in this mail-in 
report procedure may, however, continue to avail 
themselves of the field workers’ services upon 


request. 





Staff Development 

A series of five inter-regional conferences were 
held during the year, planned and co-ordinated 
by Training and Staff Development and the 
Regional Offices. The conferences were attended 
by Regional Office staff, Toronto head office staff, 
senior Departmental personnel, and resource 
persons from federal, provincial and private 
sources, including several recipients. The five 
conferences probed the whole question of social 
services, their co-ordination, delivery to the public, 
and the involvement of regional staff in policy 
formulation. Discussions centred around such 
subjects as client advocacy and the working 
partnership of client and field worker, the degree 
of involvement of field staff in citizen and 
recipient groups, and effective communication 
with the client, fellow workers, other social 
service administrations and private agencies. 


As a result of the inter-regional conferences held 
the past year, most of the regions are attempting 
to conduct regular staff development meetings to 
discuss recent policy changes, amendments to 


legislation, new methods of service delivery and 
involvement with other agencies, government 
departments, and citizen groups. A regional staff 
planning committee, together with the Regional 
Administrator and supervisors, are responsible for 





planning the content of each meeting, with 
members of Training and Staff Development 
consulting and assisting with the program. A 
considerable number of community medical and 
social agencies and other government departments 
also participate in these regional staff meetings, 
exchanging information regarding services, and 
facilitating referral of clients requiring assistance. 
Staff meetings are also facilitating better 
understanding between staff of the different 
Departmental branches involved in the delivery of 
services at the regional level. 


Community Involvement 

The inter-regional conferences emphasized the 
role of the Regional Office in community work. 
Together with Family Services and Vocational 
Rehabilitation staff, field staff during the past 
year worked closely with community groups, 
citizens’ groups, and recipient groups, opening 
further active lines of communication among all 
groups and agencies involved in social services. 
A closely co-ordinated exchange continued to be 
made between municipal, provincial and federal 
departments, Social Planning Councils and 
Children’s Aid Societies, and charitable and 
voluntary groups in the area to solve housing 
problems, employment and transportation 
problems, gaps in and duplication of services. 
Staff have addressed citizens’ groups, community 
agencies, and have appeared on local radio and 
television programs. Several Regional Offices 
worked with recipient groups, providing guidance 
and assistance and suggesting goals and the 
methods to achieve these goals. Regional Offices 
helped several community groups and recipient 
groups carry out special projects. 


As the policies of the Department of Social and 
Family Services change and develop, so must 
services and the system of service delivery at the 
regional level. The growing emphasis on the 
individual rights of the client, on communication 
and community involvement, and on preventive 
social services, requires that service delivery be in 
the process of continual change, modification and 
improvement, to most effectively meet the needs 


of Ontario's people. 
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Help with family problems 


The primary purpose of the Family Services Branch 
is to insure that Ontario citizens receiving a Family 
Benefits allowance will also receive back up social 
services in order to cope with problems they are 
experiencing. These people may be pensioners, 
the disabled, single parents, or a disabled 
breadwinner. For recipients with serious problems, 
special counselling and training is provided to 
assist people to achieve a state of stability. For 

all the recipients the Branch endeavours to insure 
that the necessary supportive, maintenance and 
preventative services are available to these 
persons to aid them meet the pressures of our 
contemporary society. 


During the year 1970-71 the Branch developed 

a program which will be meaningful and relevant 
for the people it was established to serve. The 
collection of data and information on unmet 
needs and problems has been an important 
activity. Similarly, considerable attention has been 
devoted to the evaluation of different ways of 
providing service to determine their 
appropriateness and effectiveness. 


With the establishment of a small unit in the 
London Regional Office, the Branch had limited 
operations within the following regional offices: 
Hamilton, London, Ottawa, St. Catharines, Thunder 
Bay, Toronto, Windsor. Three nutritionists were 


transferred to this Branch from the Department's 


7 
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main office since their activities are basically part — 
of the area of family counselling. 


Professional social workers have provided the 
following services in response to requests for 
assistance with their problems from individuals 
and families: 


1. Casework and group work services of an | 
intensive therapeutic nature for those with 
such problems as: psychoneuroses, pre- 
psychotic traits, character disorders, 
emotional aberrations, immobilization by 
environmental stress and press of a 
situational nature, alcoholism, drugs, 
adolescent adjustment, childhood mental 
health disorders. 


2. Marriage Counselling. In addition to those 
cases where there were unsatisfactory 
relationships between parents, service was 
extended to achieve a more satisfactory 
resolution or reconciliation of relationships 
broken by desertion, divorce, 
imprisonment, and separation. 





Family Therapy. This service has been 
given to families experiencing critical 
breakdowns in interrelationships and 
communication. One of the most frequent 
calls for assistance comes from mothers 
with children who were defiant, 
disobedient, physically abusive, 
incorrigible and generally failing to share 
family responsibilities. 


Social Action. Most regional units have 
been activitly engaged in stimulating the 
development of ‘Self-Help Associations’ 
whose membership has been drawn from 
recipients of Family Benefits Allowance. 
Subsequently, through their own efforts 
these Associations have achieved many 
practical, responsible goals which have 
made life more meaningful and fulfilling 
for their families. More adequate and 
relevant community services has been a 
major area which has received their 
attention, e.g., summer camps, municipal 
welfares’ special assistance and 
supplementary allowance policies and 
practices, low-rental housing, homemaker 
and housekeepers, day care, education, 
vocational training and employment, legal, 
health, recreation and leisure-time 
facilities, household equipment, furniture 
and supplies at low-cost, etcetera. 


To achieve these goals they have actively 
engaged the systems responsible for such 
services through open dialogue with 
senior representatives and with briefs and 
petitions, which presented their 
circumstances and needs, and proposed 
appropriate adjustments in system 
programs. They have substantially 
increased their knowledge of Family 
Benefits Allowance legislation, 
regulations, policies and practices, and of 
money management, budgeting and 
nutritional needs and practices by 
engaging appropriate resource persons 
in meetings and workshops. 


Family Support Services. Various services 
have been provided either directly or 


indirectly to support those individuals and 
families who were receiving other forms of 
therapeutic services such as case work and 
group work. These have included: summer 
camps, recreation and leisure-time 
facilities, academic tutoring, Big Brothers 
and Big Sisters, guidance with money 
management, budgeting and nutritional 
problems, nursery school and ‘head start’ 
programs, family life education for parents 
experiencing problems with children of all 
ages, peer group experiences for children 
who are alienated from their families yet 
anxious to improve their relationships. 


Many of these services have been 
provided without cost through programs 
operated by other governmental and 
non-governmental agencies and 
organizations. Where their budgets could 
not absorb the additional cost of providing 
services to individuals and families 
referred by our social workers, modest 
fees for service have been paid. 


During the year 1970-71 services were extended 
to 622 families through case work, group work 
(excluding Self-Help Association) and family 
therapy. The most common request for help 
centered on parent-child relationship problems 
(42.2%) while the second most recurring problem 
was the mental health of the mother (29.7 %). 


Nutrition Services 

While the nutrition service is attached to the 
Family Services Branch, the advisory services of 
the three nutritionists are available to the whole 
Department for any aspect of home economics. 
In general nutritionist services have included the 
following areas: 


The development, costing, recommendation and 
reviewing of standards for food, fuel, utilities, etc., 
which can be used in the determination of need 

in the Family Benefits and General Welfare 
Assistance Programs is carried out by the 


nutrition services. 


This year a major review of the Pre-added Budget 
costing including Special Diets was concluded. 


PH 
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Two interesting new consultative duties with this 
Branch have presented themselves this year. 
Firstly, the assessment of plans for eight new and 
seven renovated kitchens. Secondly, a requirement 
has arisen for review of catering agreements 
entered into by Homes and this has led to a study 
of food costs and services, comparing Home and 
caterers’ figures. 


The Branch works with the Day Nurseries to 
ensure that a full-course hot dinner be provided 
for children from two to five years of age, who 
attend a day nursery for more than six hours in a 
day. Individual counselling has involved visits to 
36 nurseries. However, in the latter part of the 
year three regional workshops, each bringing 
together representatives of up to eight nurseries, 
were organized and proved very satisfactory. 


Service to the Rehabilitation Services, Children’s 
Institutions and Family Services Branches has 
involved: 


Participation on the Social Planning Council of 
Metropolitan Toronto's Technical Committee on 
Food for the Revision of the Guides to Family 
Budgeting. The combined experience of their 
expertise is a great advantage to us in our work 
in the development of standards for food. 


Pricing of commodities has recently been 
completed in January and March through the 
excellent co-operation of the 22 Regional Offces. 


All special diets provided under Family Benefits 
are assessed and costed by the Branch. During 
1970-71 an average of 600 such diets per month 
was received, an increase of approximately 50% 
over the previous year. 


Regular use of our services is made by both public 
and private Homes for the Aged for food service 
advice. Many of the assignments require a 
one-day visit only for assessment of food services 
followed by recommendations, but more involved 
problems may entail several visits, depending on 
the amount of follow-up required. During 
1970-71, 72 visits to Homes were made. 


the assessment and development of a 
custom-built kitchen to provide both food 
and training facilities for retarded young 
adults, 


visits to six children’s institutions to help 
with their food service, 


organization of a Food Buying Workshop 
for Family Benefits recipients. ; 


We have continued this year: ' 


to prepare teaching and resource 
materials for the Homes for the Aged and. 
Office on Aging, which included sections — 
in the Directory of Films and Film 
Resources and Guide for Foster Homes 
for the Aged. In addition, a revision has 
been made of the Nutrition leaflet, the 
Time for Snacks leaflet, and preparation 
of a Six-Week Menu with tested recipes 
for the Day Nurseries Branch, 


to participate in staff training, such as 
Day Nurseries Supervisors, Indian Welfare 
Administrators and annual Seminar for 
Homes for the Aged Administrators, 


to counsel individuals and families on 
budgeting or special diets (including 
referrals from the Board of Review), 


to talk to special groups, such as 
Preparation for Retirement; to groups in 
the Community, such as Second Mile 
Clubs; to students at the University of 
Guelph and at community colleges 
particularly those taking Eary Childhood 
Education and Certified Homemakers’ 
courses. 


Help in obtaining legal 
assistance 


With the implementation of the Ontario Legal Aid 
Plan, residents of Ontario are assured that lack 
of financial resources will not prevent them from 
securing the service or advice of a lawyer. 


Assistance is available under this plan for 
residents to receive the same legal representation 
to assert or defend their legal rights that any 
citizen with the financial means to do so, would 
secure for himself. 


While the Law Society of Upper Canada is 
charged with the responsibility for administering 
the plan, the Legal Aid Assessment Branch of the 
Department is responsible for assessing the 
financial eligibility of applicants. The Branch 
interviews all applicants referred to it, and advises 
the Area Directors whether they can pay some 
part, no part or all of the costs of Legal services 
required. Area Directors are appointed in each 
area of the Province by the Law Society. 


The Legal Aid Assessment Branch has now 
completed its third year. During the year some 
64,000 persons were referred by the various Area 
Directors’ to our staff for interviews. This 
represents an increase over the previous year of 


about 28%, an increase which can be attributed 
primarily to the economic situation and the current 
level of unemployment. 





Our Review and Standards Unit is responsible for 
reviewing recommendations made throughout the 
Province, in order to maintain uniformity and to 
obtain statistical information. In addition, the 
Review and Standards Unit makes 
recommendations in the more complicated cases 
involving such things as Bankruptcy, Ownership or 
Partnership in a Business, or Property recently 
transferred. Cases where an appeal has been 
made against the financial assessment are also 
referred to this Unit. 
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Rehabilitation for the 
handicapped 


The basic goal of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Services Branch is to develop, restore or improve 
the working capacity of mentally, physically or 
emotionally handicapped persons and to place 
them in safe, satisfying employment. This may 
include employment in the open labour market, 
sheltered or homebound employment, self- 
employment or the occupation of housewife. 
During the past fiscal year some 3,533 
handicapped persons were referred and accepted 
for service while a total of 8,817 received one or 
more of the following services: 


Assessment 

Medical, social and vocational assessment to 
determine the nature of the disabled person's 
handicap, and to develop plans to overcome the 
handicap, is the foundation of all rehabilitation 
services. Initial assessment is undertaken by 
counsellors of the Branch in consultation with the 
patient’s attending physician, as well as 
psychologists, teachers and employers. While the 
majority of handicapped persons may be 
evaluated through the standard processes of 
counselling, psychological testing and medical 
examination, a growing number require work 
evaluation and work adjustment services in 
specialized rehabilitation workshops and centres. 
Standard testing procedures may not reach such 
persons because of inadequate educational 
experience, hostility and anxiety toward testing, 
lack of work habits and proper attitudes. For such 
persons work evaluation and adjustment training 


are purchased from centres that specialize in these 


procedures for modification of behaviour and the 
development of work habits and attitudes that will 
make them ready for work and training. 


A total of $284,740.28 was spent on assessment 
services. 


Medical Restoration 

Following assessment the next immediate step in 
the rehabilitation process is to ensure that the 
handicapped person is restored to the maximum 
level of physical and mental recovery. While the 
majority of disabled persons seen by the Branch 
continue to receive some type of medical attention 
prior to referral, the demand for restoration 


services has increased and expenditures rose from 
$236,679.00 to $276,391.52. 


As in previous years, prosthetic appliances remain 
the most extensive type of service provided. 


Counselling 

The key to the rehabilitation program is the 
counselling and guidance provided through all 
phases of rehabilitation, to help the disabled 
persons select and achieve the right job objective. 
To strengthen and supplement the role of the 
individual counsellor, six additional counsellors 
were added to the complement of the Branch. The 
Branch continued to use both individual casework 
approaches and group or self-help methods. 


Vocational Training 

Next to assessment, training continues to be the 
most widely utilized rehabilitation service and 

the one for which the greatest expenditures are 
made. As in previous years, all levels of training 
were provided from unskilled work up through 
technical and clerical occupations to professional 
occupations. For the second year in a row the most 
extensive type of training was work adjustment 
training to develop basic work habits for persons 


suffering from emotional and mental illness or 
mental retardation. 





Maintenance and Transportation 
Another essential service is the provision of 


maintenance and transportation allowances during 


assessment, training and restoration. 
Approximately 75% of all trainees received 


maintenance and/or training allowances, involving 


a total expenditure of $1,459,924.33. 


Occupational Tools 

In addition to providing occupational equipment 
such as barbering appliances and mechanical 
tools a number of persons have also been helped 
to establish such businesses as sleigh 
manufacturing, wholesale tobacconist supplies, 
photostating and printing. 


Employment 

The provision of employment is the final goal of 
vocational rehabilitation. Despite the depressed 
labour market 642 disabled persons were placed 
directly in employment, while 818 were 
successfully employed following the provision of 
training, medical treatment and artificial 
appliances. 


Workshops 

Rehabilitation workshops which provide 
assessment, adjustment training and extended 
employment, continue to play an increasingly 
important role in the rehabilitation program. 





During the year the number of registered 
workshops increased from 106 to 117 and the 
number of persons served in these shops increased 
to23) 7 Ile 


Number of Number of Attendance 
Group Operating 
Workshop 


Workshops Workshops In Workshops 
March 1970 March 1971 March 1971 


Ontario Association for 


the Mentally Retarded 66 77 2,137 
Canadian Mental Health 

Association 03 02 60 
Community Workshops 13 14 1,170 
Rehabilitation Foundation 

for the Disabled 14 14 oy. 
Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind 10 10 187 

TOTALS 106 117 3,711 


While workshop services are provided for all types 
of handicapped persons the majority specialize in 
assisting the mentally retarded. 


To assist voluntary agencies in meeting the cost 
of operating workshops the Branch provides both 
operating and capital grants. Operating grants 
increased from $832,940.00 to $978,225.00. 
Capital assistance was provided to 23 workshops. 
This included $129,458.00 for new buildings and 
$55,810.00 for renovations, and $14,023.00 for 
equipment. 
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Accounts 


The basic function of the Accounts Branch is to 
supply the necessary financial operation to fulfill 
the requirements of the various pieces of 
legislation under which the Department operates. 


The Accounts Branch has the responsibility of 
recording and passing for payment all 
Departmental expenditures to the Treasury 
Department. In the fiscal year ended March 1971, 
expenditures of the Department totalled over 
$308,000,000.00, which represents a 20 % 
increase over the previous year. 


Another function is obtaining revenue under the 
various agreements with the Government of 
Canada and other sources. The revenue for this 
year totalled approximately $174,000,000.00, an 
increase of $40,000,000.00 over last year. 


The Accounts Branch also consolidates and assists 
in the preparation of the budget for each Branch 
of the Department, prepares the five-year financial 
forecast, draws up monthly expenditure statements 
and prepares financial reports as requested. 


A new financial information system is being 
formulated for use by the Senior Management 
Committee. 


The Branch is undergoing considerable changes 
due to the computerization of its various functions. 





Administrative Services 


The Administrative Services Branch provides to the 
Department a wide range of supportive services 
requiring a diversity of skills. 


The purchasing section raised approximately 1,200 
orders procuring a wide variety of items for all 
branches and regional offices for a total cost of 
$780,000.00. A significant proportion of those 
purchases would be required to maintain the 1,100 
items available from the Departmental stock room 
and to fill the 9,000 requisitions processed during 
the year. 


The records management unit is responsible for all 
records from their origination, their storage and 
ultimate disposal several years later. The Mail 
Room processed approximately 1.8 million pieces 
of mail during the year, an increase of 33% over 
the previous year. Microfilming of Child Welfare 
records for security purposes proceeded 
throughout the year and this, along with the filming 
of index cards, released considerable filing 
equipment and space. Additional filing space was 
obtained by the destruction of 4,190 cubic feet of 
records according to previously established 
schedules. 


The production control centre processed 3,712 
jobs during the year for printing, mass mailing, art 
work and specialized typing services. 


The office accommodation unit provides liaison 
service with the Department of Public Works for 
the acquisition, furnishing and maintenance of 
offices. 57 locations with a total square footage 
of 150,000 square feet are serviced in this 
manner. 


Audio-visual services were in constant demand 
throughout the year supplying visual training 
material and exhibits in close co-operation with 
other branches. 
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Audit Services 


The audit service function, required by the 
Department as part of the over-all control of 
funds, is centralized in the Audit Services Branch. 
The Branch is directed and supervised by 
professionally qualified accountants. The staff are 
encouraged to develop their personal skills and 
techniques through courses made available both 
inside and outside the Service. 


The main objective of the Audit Services Branch is 
to verify that the payments of subsidies and grants 
to municipalities, charitable organizations and 
private agencies, and of allowance and services 
to or on behalf of individuals are correct and in 
accordance with the Provincial and Federal 
legislation, regulations and agreements. 


Audit services are divided between external audit 
and internal audit services. The external audit of 
municipalities, societies, institutions and private 
agencies who submit claims for subsidies and 
grants, based on the cost to them of the provision 
of services to individuals, involved the audit of 
over 250 cases for the fiscal year 1970-71. This 
represented about two-thirds of the work-load. 
The remainder of the Branch activities involved 
the on-going internal audit of applications from 
and payments to individuals for allowances, 
services and financial assistance, various records 
of the Department and claims under Federal- 
Provincial Cost Sharing Agreements. 
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Communications 


The Communications Branch is responsible for 
providing information on the Department services. 
To carry out this work, several methods are used. 


One of the most important is answering enquiries 
for information concerning the provincial social 
services. These enquiries come by phone, letter or 
in person, from many different sources — recipients, 
concerned citizens, students, and people involved 
in social services with other governments or private 
agencies. The questions vary from a school child's 
‘tell me all about poverty”’ to ‘‘how do | apply 

for Family Benefits?’ to a request from abroad 
about Ontario’s Homes for the Aged. 


Often a person with an unrelated problem will call 
the Department. Then it is the job of the staff to 
make sure that the person reaches the proper 
agency or division of the government, or is 
otherwise assisted. In doing this, the Branch 
functions as a valuable ‘information clearing 
house."’ 


In addition to direct individualized answers, 
publications are another important way of 
acquainting the public with the policies and 
programs of the Department. Single or bulk copies 
are distributed by individual request, as well as to 
libraries and other social agencies that put them 
to good educational use. To keep up with changes 
in the Department's programs and to present a 
more complete picture, the Branch is constantly 
working on the preparation of new publications. 
This past year, three new publications have been 
produced: ‘‘Consider Yourself At Home"’, a 
descriptive booklet on Homes for the Aged; 
“Choosing a Good Day Care Home for Your 
Child’’, a guide to parents in the selection of 
private child care arrangements; and ‘‘Your 
Family Benefits Handbook"’, a comprehensive 
outline of the Family Benefits program. 


The preparation of ‘Your Family Benefits 
Handbook" was an extensive co-operative effort 
on the part of the Department, the Metropolitan 
Toronto Social Planning Council, the Ontario 


Welfare Council, welfare rights groups, communi 





centres, and individual recipients. The resulting 
interchange of opinion has led to a handbook thai 
will inform the public in a readable way who is 
eligible for Family Benefits, how to apply, how 
much the allowance will be, and the right of 
appeal. 


In addition to these publications, the Branch 
assisted in the preparation and distribution of the 
Brief that the Department presented to the Special 
Senate Committee on Poverty, and the Monthly ; 
Statistical Bulletin, that shows the distribution of _ 
General Welfare Assistance in Ontario. 


The press is an important means for the expression 
of public opinion. Communications staff regularly 
reads major Ontario newspapers and other 
publications, to keep abreast of how the public 
views provincial social services. 


The press and other media are informed of new 
projects undertaken by the Department and of 
other newsworthy activities. Press releases are 
sent out on policy statements, capital grants, and 
other important events that will interest and inform 
the public. 


Recently, audio-visual exhibits have been prepared 
to help acquaint people with the Department and 
with the fact that the services have been designed 
to benefit all the people in Ontario. 


Departmental staff participated in a number of 
ways, including the use of audio-visual exhibits, in 
the Week of Concern in Kitchener. The Cities of 
Kitchener and Waterloo joined to promote a 
county-wide series of public lectures on services 
available to the elderly. These lectures attempted 
to explain the Homes for the Aged as centres for 
all the elderly in the community, and emphasized 
specific ways in which communities could become 
involved in services to the elderly, such as 
meals-on-wheels, foster grandparent program, 
and encouraging the elderly to become involved ; 
in providing day care for children. 


; 
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Financial Consulting Services 


The Financial Consulting Services Branch provides 
financial and business management consulting 
services internally to the Department and 
externally to all Charitable Corporations, Groups 
or Agencies and Municipalities receiving or 
expecting to receive financial support from the 
Department. The primary purpose in providing 
these consulting services is to help these 
organizations to operate more effectively and 
efficiently through an improved use of their own 
capabilities and resources. 


The Branch is staffed by professional accountants 
experienced in business management practices in 
both a government and a commercial setting. In 
addition, staff consultants are knowledgeable in 
the financial applications of Departmental 
legislation and policy and familiar with the 
operations of a broad range of subsidized 
organizations. 


The following are examples of some of the 
organizations, that qualify for consulting services: 


Charitable corporations or groups operating: 


(a) Homes for the Aged. 

(b) Homes for Retarded Persons. 
(c) Youth Institutions. 

(d) Sheltered Workshops. 

(e) Elderly Persons Centres. 


Municipalities operating: 


(a) Homes for the Aged. 

(b) Social Service or Welfare Departments or 
Units. 

(c) Day Nurseries (Direct or Purchased Service 
Arrangements). 

(d) Elderly Persons Centres. 


The services provided by the Financial Consulting 
Services Branch are available on request and 
cover a wide range of management problems. The 
following are, however, examples of some of the 
types of services which the Branch can provide: 


1. Assistance and instruction to new organizations 


In: 


(a) establishing suitable accounting records, 
procedures and management reporting systems 
and training accounting staff where necessary, 

(b) completing the financial and statistical forms 
required by the Department of Social and 
Family Services. 

(c) financial implications and application of 
legislation and policy administered by the 
Department of Social and Family Services 
and applicable to the particular organization. 


2. Assistance to established organizations in: 

(a) training new accounting staff due to changes 
in personnel in the organization. 

(b) reviewing present accounting systems and 
procedures and recommending improvements 
to increase efficiency and to economize where 
possible. 

(c) reviewing present financial reporting systems 
and recommending improved methods to 
present more timely and meaningful reports. 

(d) reviewing present budgetary systems and 
recommending improvements to increase 
management control. 


3. Advice on general business management and 
commercial practices (i.e. development of 
performance indicators, cost benefit analysis 
etc.). 


In 1970-71 the Branch provided consulting 
services to approximately 40 outside agencies and 
institutions as well as conducting a number of 
consulting assignments within the Department. 


Personnel 


The Personnel Branch’s functions are directed to 
providing the required services to the department's 
various programs and activities. Changes, 
whereby the personnel management function can 
improve services to departmental activities and 
employees, were introduced by the Branch 
directly and through the Branch via policy and 
procedural changes. 


The Department's complement for the fiscal year 
was 1,387. This reflects an increase of 59 places 
over the previous year. Approximately 73 % of 
the complement increase was directed to 
improving the financial assistance services. 


During the past year, staff relations’ activities 
increased with our participation in negotiations 
on salaries and working conditions. In addition 
to these government-wide matters, the 
Departmental Employee Relations Committee 
resolved several items of mutual concern. The 
Collective Bargaining Act was introduced this 
year and is expected to be implemented next 
year. The Branch is considering the requirements 
that this act and its regulations will have on its 
activities. 


Personnel services 

The Personnel Services section, responsible for the 
up-to-date records of employees and the 
administration of their fringe benefits, processed 
over 4,000 transactions, including appointments, 
separations, promotions, demotions, transfers, 
merit increases and salary revisions. 


Promotions affected 225 employees and salary 
revisions were applied to staff in the 
Administrative, General, Scientific and Social 
Services Categories. 


An information area containing all policy manuals 
and fringe benefits’ information folders was set 
up for the reference of the entire Personnel 
Branch. Headway was made in documenting a 
Personnel Procedures Manual with a view to 
streamlining present operations. 


In the early months of 1971, this section was 
busy co-ordinating the implementation of the 
additional government benefit of Long Term 
Income Protection. Approximately 70% of our 


employees electing coverage. This departmental 
coverage figure is about 10% higher than the 
government average. 


Employment services 

A total of 350 people were recruited to the 
department during the fiscal year representing 
an average of 25.9 persons hired per month. 
The number of individuals transferring from other 
departments increased from 18 to 32; two of 
these transfers were arranged through the 
newly-established SIFT program. 


The fiscal year ended with a vacancy rate of 
2.7%. Many of the existing 37 vacancies, several 
of a specialized nature, were actively being 
recruited for at the year end. 


Organization and classification services 

This section undertook assignments calling for 
partial and complete organizational reviews. Such 
reviews entailed job audit, analysis, description 
and allocation or recommendation of 
classifications. A considerable amount of the 
activity related to the continued implementation 

of the organizational structure amended in the 
previous year. 


The Regional Office audit program produced 

the anticipated results with up-dated 
organizational charts and job descriptions and 
an increase in information on practices, benefits 
and familiarity with each other’s activities. Other 
projects saw the staff engaged in the review of 
the Social Worker, Financial Officer and 
Accounting Supervisor classification series. 


The Administrative, Scientific and Social Services 
occupational categories received salary revisions 
in the year with the most significant participation 
coming in the Social Services negotiations. 


One of the most significant developments of the 
past year was the delegation of the classification 
authority for the bargaining unit. This delegation 
from the department of Civil Service was assumed 
on December 1, 1970 and will result in a more 
efficient and effective management of the 
classification function. The trend reflected from 
this has even more important connotations for 
the years ahead. . 
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Honour roll of service 
25 Years and Over 
NAME 

M. L. Argue 

M. B. Babcock 

M. Borczak 
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. M. Stapleford 
. K. Strader 

. O. Thompson 
W. Turcotte 
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G. M. B. Twigg 


H. W. Wilson 


20 to 24 Years 
NAME 

E. R. Bowman 

J. E. Breau 

G. E. Cascadden 
I. B. Cosier 

J. L. Crocker 

S. Crow 

C. G. Curry 
H.R. Davis 


H. E. Dean 


BRANCH 
Field Services 
Child Welfare 
Deputy Minister 
Legal Aid Assessment 
Assistant Deputy Minister 
Field Services 
Day Nurseries 
Family Benefits 
Family Benefits 
Family Benefits 
Family Benefits 
Child Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Accounts 
Family Benefits 
Field Services 
Family Benefits 
Child Welfare 
Family Benefits 
Accounts 
Field Services 
Field Services 
Family Benefits 
Field Services 
Day Nurseries 
Field Services 
Field Services 
Municipal Welfare 
Administration 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
Services 
Child Welfare 


BRANCH 
Field Services 
Family Benefits 
Legal Aid Assessment 
Field Services 
Homes for the Aged 
Child Welfare 
Field Services 
Municipal Welfare 
Administration 
Family Bentfits 


|. J. Downey 


P. Ecclestone 


Vocational Rehabilitation 
Services 
Field Services 


M. Edwards Family Benefits 

S. Fiwchuk Family Benefits 

M. S. Foster Field Services 

W. H. Gulliver Legal Aid Assessment 

M. Hambly Family Benefits 

M., Irish Vocational Rehabilitation 
Services 

M. Lambert Field Services 

E. M. Leaper Family Benefits 

D. W. Leno Accounts 

M. W. Macaulay Soldiers’ Aid Commissio 

J. D. Macdonald Field Services 

J. Maclntyre Family Benefits 

A. C. MacLean Municipal Welfare 
Administration 

N. |. Mellor Main Office 

F. A. Nobile Field Services 

R. U. O'Neill Family Benefits 

L. Panabaker Day Nurseries 

P. G. L. Pierre Field Services 

L. Pollard Accounts 

M. J. Reid Family Benefits 

M. Rhodes Family Benefits 

E. H. Rush Family Benefits 

D. A. Rutty Field Services 

H. B. Smith Family Benefits 

K. H. Smith Vocational Rehabilitatior 
Services 

1. M. Stocks Family Benefits 

S. M. Thomson Field Services 

E. J. White Family Benefits 

H. R. Wynn Administrative Services 


IN MEMORIAM 
Mr. Robert |. Black August 10, 1970 
Mr. John S. Howard September 22, 1970 
Mr. John R. Rafter December 20, 1970 


Research and Planning 


The primary role of the Research and Planning 
Branch is to meet the needs of the Department 
for a data collection, research and planning 
function. The Branch provides background data 
on topics associated with the planning, 
development, implementation or alteration of 
social assistance or social service programs. 


The Branch is divided into four major sections 
along functional lines. 


Income Maintenance 

Projects carried out during the year included 
completion of the departmental brief to the Senate 
Committee on Poverty, the carrying out of an 
attitudes survey of mothers on welfare, and 
development of other position papers. The brief 
to the Senate Committee outlined problems in the 
present income security system and presented 
arguments for co-ordination and integration of it. 
In co-operation with York University a major study 
on attitudes was completed and data are being 
analyzed. It is expected the opinions collected 
will assist in the future development of social 
assistance programs for sole support mothers. In 
addition numerous other special projects were 
carried out. Studies were prepared on the Family 
Assistance Plan introduced in the United States 
Congress in 1970, on the federal white paper on 
income security, on the guaranteed income 
experiments in the United States and on a variety 
of other related subjects. 


Social Services 

A detailed examination of the Young Offenders 
Bill, introduced in the federal House of Commons, 
was prepared during the year. In addition 
assistance was given to the Federal-Provincial 
Study Group on Alienation. A review of family 
day care was begun. Several demonstration 
projects were established and meetings were held 
with other organizations which contemplated 
making application. The projects funded inciuded 
a community sponsored rehabilitation training 
workshop, a community social service unit carrying 
out family counselling for other agencies in the 
community and a ‘‘home base”’ project for former 


wards of Children’s Aid Societies. In addition a 
research grant was given to McMaster University 
to conduct a study on physically abused children. 


Information 

This section was involved in studies to develop 
an improved data base. Analysis of Family 
Benefits payroll data was continued and some 
data are now being published in the Monthly 
Statistical Bulletin. In addition statistical needs 
for General Welfare assistance were studied. The 
March registration sample was completed and 
data analyzed in co-operation with the Computer 
Service Branch of the Department of Transport. 
In addition several months of computer data on 
Metro Toronto welfare recipients were analyzed. 
Meetings of the Federal-Provincial Task Force on 
the Cost of Welfare were held in various parts of 
Canada during the year. Some assistance was 
provided to the Task Force in the drafting of their 
report. The content of the Monthly Statistical 
Bulletin was altered. Other special projects were 
carried out. 


Library 

Library service was greatly improved during the 
year. About 500 new books were added to the 
collection, exclusive of government documents. In 
addition 60 new periodicals were subscribed to 
during 1970 bringing the total to about 166. 
Library use by departmental staff is estimated at 


about three times the 1969 volume. 
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Systems and Procedures 


The basic objective of the Systems and Procedures 
Branch is to improve efficiency and reduce overall 
operating costs. In the year 1970-71 this was 
accomplished in a number of ways. 


In conjunction with Administrative Services, the 
Branch initiated an on-going records management 
program in the Family Branch to remove inactive 
records to areas of less expensive storage. To 
date, approximately 1,400 square feet of filing 
area have been released. 


A microfilm program for the Child Welfare 
Branch and a procedural manual for York 
Children’s Aid Society were completed by the 
Branch. 


Three officers of the Branch were part of a Task 
Force which analysed work flow, space, common 
support functions and designed office layouts for 
seven branches that were relocated at 110 
Eglinton Avenue West. 


As a part of another Task Force, the Branch is 
involved in developing and implementing systems 
that will provide an on-going measurement of 
clerical performance. 


A Forms Manual has been prepared, for 
Departmental use, and a reporting program is 
being developed to regularly update forms, 
volumes, cost and supply sources. This 
computerized program will give optimum control 
of Departmental forms by standardizing similar 
forms and eliminating obsolte forms. 


The computer program, that is used extensively 
for accounting calculations will be expanded to 
accommodate other programs as well, thus 
reducing the amount of manual work required to 
make reports, projections and estimates. 


Training and Staff Development 


After four years the operations of the Training 

and Staff Development Branch have been 
consolidated and extended in four particular 
areas, namely: in-house training programs, staff 
use of educational institutions, resources, 
involvement in departmental planning, and 
collaboration with educational institutions. 

Student Training Centres in areas such as Windsor, 
London and Kitchener were operating, thus 
bringing training facilities much closer to services. 


Internal Training Programs 
a) Orientation 

Orientation courses were provided for new 
clerical staff to provide them with an 
awareness of the services and structure of 
the Department and to help them 
appreciate interdepartmental and 
legislative relationships. 


b) Inservice 
Skill training programs were provided for 
other Branches whose responsibilities 
included supervision of Children’s Aid 
Societies, Municipal Welfare Departments, 
Maternity Homes and Homes for the Aged. 


The Child Welfare Courses continued 
under the supervision of the Advisory 
Committee on Child Welfare Training 


Inservice Skill Training Programs 
Course 


Field Services Personnel in 3-phase Courses 
Introductory Supervisors’ Course 

Field Supervisors’ Workshop 

Basic Child Welfare Course 

Advanced Child Welfare Course 

C.A.S. Local Directors’ Orientation Course 
Regional Administrators’ Workshops (Field Services) 
Refresher Courses for Field Service Workers 


composed of selected CAS Directors and 
personnel from the Ontario Association of 
Children’s Aid Societies, the Child Welfare 
and the Training and Staff Development 
Branches. 


Two Week-end Refresher Courses for CAS 
Supervisors and Workers were held at the 
Ontario Training Centre at Kempenfeldt 
Bay for 38 persons. In addition, a one-day 
Workshop on Differential Use of Staff was 
held during the CAS Annual Meeting in 
May 1970 with an attendance of 110. 


A seminar was held for Municipal Welfare 
Administrators as well as two Introductory 
Municipal Welfare Courses for beginning 
workers. 


In co-operation with the Waterloo 
Lutheran University School of Social Work 
and the Kitchener Welfare Department, 
the Training and Staff Development 
Branch instituted a two-year Student 
Project with three field placements. This 
project is being funded by all three 
parties. 


The above project, which began with 
discussions early in 1970, centred around 


Number Attendance 


88 
15 
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placing a student unit in a municipal 
welfare setting. It is to be evaluated after 
one year and presented to the interested 
parties for further ratification. Finally it is 
anticipated that Waterloo Lutheran 
University and the Kitchener Welfare 
Department will mutually continue the 


project. 


The Unit of six First-year School of Social 
Work Students began January 4, 1971 

for a period of 14 weeks. Clients assigned 
to the Unit were those already in receipt 
of General Welfare Assistance. The 
assigned clients fell into four groups: 
single-parent families, unattached persons, 
persons unemployed due to illness, and 
those unemployed but employable. 


There was a seminar held under the 
auspices of McMaster University for 60 
Homes for the Aged personnel. A one-day 
Workshop in conjunction with Children’s 
Institutions Branch was held for 85 
personnel of Maternity Homes. 


Two courses were held for Indian Band 
Administrators to assist them with their 
expanding responsibilities within the 
Ontario Welfare Program. 





c) 


Staff Development 

Four Interactional Conferences involving 
clerical, field work, supervisory and 
administrative staff at all levels of this 
Department were held in different areas 
of the Province and involved all Regional 
Welfare Offices. 


A film ‘‘A Way Out’’ has been developed 
under Branch auspices for training 
purposes to show what may happen to 
children in transition from their own 
homes to alternate placements. 
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Staff Utilization of Educational Institutions 


a) Educational Leave 
Educational leave is premised on the need 
of the Department to maintain and 
improve the competence of its employees 
in the face of the accelerating rate of 
social, economic and technological 


change. Where such can only be obtained 


through outside sources, personnel 
selected for educational leave must have 
demonstrated competence and potential 
for advancement with preference being 
given to those who have had at least two 
years’ successful service within the 
Department. On return to duty they must 
be agreeable to assignments outside 
Toronto. 


Presently 17 staff are on educational 
leave to attend Schools of Social Work 
full-time. Five of these should be returning 
this year to departmental duties upon 
successful completion of postgraduate 
courses. 


b) Extension Courses 
Approximately 75 staff attend evening or 
summer extension courses for which they 
are reimbursed 50-100%. These courses 
in accountancy, social service, early 
childhood education, etc., reflect the wide 
variety of skills required in the 
Department. 


Involvement in Departmental Planning 


The Training and Staff Development Branch 
has been active in the training area, 
particularly with Child Welfare, General 
Welfare Assistance, Homes for the Aged, Day 
Nurseries and Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Children’s Aid Societies and Municipal 


Welfare Departments throughout the Province. 


There must be constant and consistent 
emphasis in Training and Staff Development 
programs to match changes in policy, 
legislation and consumer requirements. 


The Branch is involved with the Departmental 
Staff Training Committee, the Education 
Committee, the Children’s Aid Society 
Committee, and the Education Committee of 
the Ontario Welfare Officers’ Association in 
regard to both specific and general training 
needs. 


Collaboration with Education Institutions 


The Branch continues to collaborate closely 
with Schools of Social Work, Ryerson 
Polytechnical Institute and Community 
Colleges in the planning and expansion of 
courses. 


The Department provided: 

a) 62 bursaries to students in schools of 
Social Work in return for public welfare 
work commitments. 


b) areas of field instruction for students from 
Schools of Social Work, Ryerson 
Polytechnical Institute and Community 
Colleges as part of their training. 


c) participation by staff members in 
committees related to training as in the 
Continuing Conference in Education and 
Training for the Social Services in Ontario, 
Community College advisory committees, 
as well as planning committees relating to 
field instruction at the University of 
Toronto School of Social Work. Branch 
staff are on the advisory committee of the 
Department of Education which gives 
advice to the Council of Regents in the 
Human wellbeing areas. 
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The Department of Social and Family 


Services Administers the following Statutes: 


The Blind Persons’ Allowances Act 

The Charitable Institutions Act 

The Child Welfare Act 

The Children’s Boarding Homes Act 

The Children’s Institutions Act 

The Day Nurseries Act 

The Department of Social and Family Services Act 
The Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act 

The District Welfare Administration Boards Act 
The Elderly Persons Centres Act 

The Family Benefits Act 

The General Welfare Assistance Act 

The Homemakers and Nurses Services Act 

The Homes for Retarded Persons Act 

The Homes for the Aged and Rest Homes Act 
The Indian Welfare Services Act 

The Old Age Assistance Act 

The Soldiers’ Aid Commission Act 


The Vocational Rehabilitation Services Act 


Department of Social and Family Services 
Senior Personnel 


March 31, 1971 
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Thomas L. Wells 
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Administration Director Dr. C. Williams 
Vocational Rehabilitation 

Services Director ..... _ J. Amos 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES 
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Child Welfare Dite clone rae tere Set cea ee ier _ Miss B. Graham 
Children’s Institutions Director 0.2. ; E. Magder 
Day Nurseries Director ..... Miss E. Stapleford 


FINANCIAL & ADMINISTRATIVE 
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Accounts DIFECIG heer rere oir s,. See cn te eThiO B. Pilotte 
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Audit Services Director ....... G. D. Haig 
Financial Consulting Director .......... B. Dalby 
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Minister’s Message 


The Department of Social and Family Services is a people-oriented body with programs to 
assist In a wide variety of problem situations. 


To agreat many people the term “‘social services’’ implies welfare assistance. This is not a 
complete explanation. 


We do, of course, give direct financial support to those unable to meet daily living expenses. 
Family Benefits is now Ontario's largest financial assistance program, helping to support one 
parent families, the unemployable, foster children, the disabled or handicapped and the 
elderly. General Welfare Assistance, Special Assistance and Supplementary Aid are admin- 
istered through municipalities to assist those in emergency situations. 


However, beyond financial assistance, programs are designed to provide care and opportunity 
for people of all ages; protection for mistreated or homeless children; high standards in 
subsidized day care facilities; homes for troubled youth; residences and workshops for the 
ohysically and emotionally handicapped; homes and programs for the elderly. 


Major emphasis is being placed on helping people to become self-sufficient contributing 
members of their communities. 


By establishing government as a resource for consultative and financial assistance, we hope 
to expand involvement at the local level in establishing needed programs and facilities. 


With increased community involvement at the local level and a closer co-ordination between 
individuals, private agencies and government, | am confident we are well on our way to 
providing a fulfilling standard of living for all of Ontario's people. 


The Honourable Rene Brunelle 
Minister. 
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The Department of Social and Family | 
Services Administers the Following Statutes: 
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The Blind Persons’ Allowances Act 
_~ The Charitable Institutions Act 
The Child Welfare Act 
The Children’s Boarding Homes Act 
The Children’s Institutions Act 
The Day Nurseries Act 
The Department of Social and Family Services Act 
The Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act 
The District Welfare Administration Boards Act 
_... The Elderly Persons Centres Act 
The Family Benefits Act 
The General Welfare Assistance Act 
The Homemakers and Nurses Services Act 
The Homes for Retarded Persons Act 
_7 The Homes for the Aged and Rest Homes Act 
The Indian Welfare Services Act 
— The Old Age Assistance Act 
The Soldiers’ Aid Commission Act 


The Vocational Rehabilitation Services Act 


Children’s Services Division 


Child Welfare Branch 


The Child Welfare Branch provides financial assis- 
tance, advice, supervision and inspection to the 51 
Children’s Aid Societies throughout Ontario. 


In 1971, close to 78,000 children received guidance 
and counselling in their homes and some 6,700 of 
these children were admitted to the care of their 
local Societies. 


During the past year, the Children’s Aid Societies 
in Manitoulin and Sudbury merged in one Society. 
Considerable progress was made in the standards of 
budget preparations through program forecast 
preparations submitted by all Societies in early 
summer. Further developments are still under 
study following the establishment of Task Forces 
which are a follow-up on the Urwick Currie Report 
on the Managerial Effectiveness of Children’s Aid 
Societies in Ontario. 


Children’s Aid Societies’ Protection Work Caseload 


Number of Children 


Cases Involved 

Receiving service 

January 1st, 1971 11,580 30;205 
New cases 10,863 26,584 
Cases re-opened during 

the year 5,880 16,205 
Children transferred to 

Protection from in Care 

Service 4,962 
Total Open Cases during 

the year ZO,o23 77,956 
Children transferred to in 

Care Service from 

Protection 6,444 
Cases closed during the year 15/975: 39,274 
Total cases and children 

involved December 31st, 

1971 12,348 SLs 
Increase over January 1st, 

1971 768 Z OSS 
Percentage increase 6.6% 6.7% 


Unmarried Parents. Work with unmarried parents 
continued to decline in 1971 with a 33 per cent 
decrease in the number of new cases requesting 





service. As a result, some 11,000 unmarried 
mothers received guidance and counselling from 
local Societies and only 4,300 children from un- 
married mothers were admitted to the Society's 
care. Total admissions to care declined by over 
eight per cent and resulted in a considerable drop 
in the number of adoption placements. A record 
low for more than a decade, only 4,049 children 
were placed on adoption. 


Age Distribution of Children. The past year saw a 
significant trend in the age distribution of the 
children in care. Infants under one year of age by 
the year’s end, accounted for only 14 per cent of 
the total, contrasted to 20 per cent the year before. 
Conversely, teenaged children in 1971 accounted 
for 36 per cent of the total compared to 32 per 
cent the year before. The total number of children 
in care as of December 1971 was 16,319 which is a 
decrease of 1,500 children from the previous year. 
A significant number of these older children were 
more difficult to manage and thus it was more 
expensive to provide for their care and mainte- 
nance. 


Adoption by Ages 














under 1 year of age 3,078 43.2% 

1 to 3 years of age 1,663 Das oi 

4 to 6 years of age 831 TE % 

7 to 14 years of age 1,185 16.6% 

15 to 20 years of age 283 4.0% 

21 years of age and 

over 86 T.2% 

JENS 100.0% 

Adoptions 

Crown Wards SWE) 

Non Wards 1,992 

ioe: i 2OO 73.9% 

Privately Placed 1,861 26, 1. 

Total Adoptions Completed 1,126 100.0% 

Sex 

Male 3,691 51.8% 

Female S465 48.2% 
7,126 100.0% 
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Children’s and Youth Institutions Branch 


Unique Approaches. The Branch continues to “ 
develop two highly successful means of publicizing 
adoptable children. 


Today's Child was originated by Helen Allen who 
became a member of the Department staff this 
year. Her column is currently published in 126 
weeklies and 23 daily newspapers across Ontario. 
An average of 20 children are adopted every 
month, many of them in groups of up to seven 
brothers and sisters. 


Branch adoption co-ordinator and Miss Allen work 
in close co-operation with C.F.T.O. television in 
Toronto on a half-hour version of ‘“Today’s Child” 
called ‘Family Finder’’. Now in its fourth year, 
the program is provided as a public service by the 
station and is carried by thirteen other stations in 
the province. Ninety per cent of the children 
presented are placed in adopting homes. 


A major achievement this year was the production 
of a colour film ‘‘A Way Out" which provides 
insight into the needs and fears of the unwanted 
child. To date, the film has four awards tn inter- 
national film festivals as a public service film. The 
20-minute film was intended for use as a training 
vehicle for staff and interested community groups. 
A sequel to the film called ‘‘Along the Way”’ has 
just been completed and it is anticipated that it will 
be equally useful in understanding some of the 
things a child and family face together. 


The success of these innovative approaches to the 
care and placement of children, has brought 
considerable acclaim from similar government 
bodies, and private agencies outside Ontario. The 
Branch frequently receives inquiries and requests 
for guidance from agencies and deparments across 
the United States and Canada. 


Many children and young people cannot live at 
home. They may be handicapped or retarded. They 
may be youngsters with acute personal problems. 
They may be unmarried mothers. 


The Children’s and Youth Institutions Branch 
ensures that a good home is provided for these 
young people in the residences the Branch super- 
vises. 


Consultation with the Branch begins in the first 
stages of planning and construction. Private charit- 
able organizations, such as religious or fraternal 
groups, who initiate programs and build residences, 
receive financial and advisory assistance from the 
Branch. This supervision is a continuing process, 
following completion and the opening of the 
residence, when professionally trained supervisors 
with the Branch, visit the home regularly to super- 
vise programs, facilities and the business Operation, 
and to consult with boards of directors and staff. 


Residences for children and youth in Ontario are 
approved under four items of provincial legislation; 
The Children’s Institutions Act, The Children’s 
Boarding Homes Act, The Homes for Retarded 
Persons Act, and The Charitable Institutions Act. 
The total number of children in residences during 
the year was 2,627. Of these, 956 were in resi- 
dences at the end of the fiscal year. 


Residential programs for normal children, mildly 
disturbed children or retarded or mentally handi- 
capped children are provided by homes approved 
under The Children’s Boarding Homes Act. 
Fourteen new boarding homes were approved in 
the past year to bring the total accommodation in 
the 48 approved boarding homes in Ontario to over 
500 children with varied individual needs. 


Residents in Children’s Institutions 


Males Females Total 
First of Year 400 119 599 
Admitted during year 810 378 1,188 
Total residents during year 1,210 657A ASE 
Discharged during year 767 366 eh Se 
In residence end of year 443 24°) 654 


Homes for the Retarded. [he greatest expansion 
during the past year, was under The Homes for 
Retarded Persons Act which provides grants to 
groups interested in setting up community resi- 
dences for retarded persons. There is no upper or 
lower age limit on such residences, but homes are 
separate for the care of children and adults. These 
homes are often associated with a workshop or 
another type of training program, such as a farm 
Or asmall industry. 


During the past year, two new buildings in 
Hamilton and Tillsonburg were opened; two 
residences in Caledon and Toronto were approved 
and renovated; and an existing residence in Rich- 
mond Hill added a new building. A total of 302 
retarded persons can now be cared for in 14 
residences. Eight new corporations were approved 
during the year for the purposes of the Act. 


Residents in Homes for Retarded Persons 


Males Females Total 
First of year 128 64 192 
Admitted during year 144 94 230 
Total residents during year 272 158 430 
Discharged during year ta 64 iia 
In residence end of year 161 94 255 


Unmarried Mothers. Homes for unmarried mothers 
are not merely a place to stay. They also provide 
helpful support services to the residents, including 
education, counselling and guidance. The Branch 
supervises 13 homes for unmarried mothers in 
Ontario, providing accommodation for about 320 
girls. 


Troubled Youth. The youth institutions under The 
Charitable Institutions Act care for troubled young 
people, generally those in difficulty with the courts, 
or young people who, for one reason or another, 
are unable to live in their own homes. There are 
five homes under this program, providing care 

for 70 young people. 


Residents in Charitable Institutions 
Youth Residences 


Males Females Total 
First of year 19 36 218. 
Admitted during year eS 180 Slee 


Total residents during year 194 216 410 
Discharged during year 179 184 S00 
In residence end of year bs OZ 47 


Attention in the early years to the needs of young- 
sters without an acceptable home can often provide 
hope for many children who may otherwise be 
overwhelmed by social and personal problems. 
Residential accommodation Is vital to these chil- 
dren. The role of The Children’s and Youth Insti- 
tutions Branch is to ensure that residences provide 
the highest standards of care for their young 
residents. 


Day Nurseries Branch 





The Day Nurseries Branch is primarily concerned 
with the licencing and supervision of nursery and 
child care centres in Ontario. Their range of pro- 
grams is geared to encouraging the establishment 
of new facilities and to ensure the staff are of the 
highest quality possible. 


The regulations for securing and maintaining a 

licence to operate a nursery are set by the Branch, 
and staff visit regularly to ensure that standards of 
care are met. In 1971, there were 789 licenced day 
nurseries with a total capacity for 30,730 children. 


To encourage high standards of care and program- 
ming, nearly 100 different leaflets are prepared by 
the Branch outlining desirable programs and other 
information of interest to operators and staff. The 
Branch also grants bursaries to staff in non-profit 
nurseries to facilitate further training. Some twenty 
colleges of applied arts and universities in Ontario 
are now offering training to those guiding young 
children. 


To meet the growing need for extensive day care 
facilities, both capital and operating grants are 
made available to municipalities and Indian Band 
Councils. On December 31, 1971, there were 74 
nurseries receiving the 80 per cent operating 
subsidy. These nurseries were serving 4,204 chil- 
dren. Such grants also cover 80 per cent of 
“purchase of service’ by municipalities or Indian 
bands from private nurseries for children of fami- 
lies in financial need. At the end of 1971, there 
were 223 nurseries of this type, providing subsi- 
dized care for 1,803 children. 


Under Project Day Care, (see page 16) a special 
winter works program, 63 nurseries received a 100 
per cent capital grant for construction over the 
past year. 


To meet the needs of children in areas where there 
is a shortage of public or group nursery programs, 
an amendment to the Day Nurseries Act passed in 
July 1971, extends the same subsidies to private 
home care. Regulations setting forth the require- 


ments for this type of private care are now being 
prepared. 
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Municipalities may also purchase service agree- 
ments with privately operated day care nurseries in 
order to make subsidized day care available to low 
income families. |n 1968 there were 63 such agree- 
ments. In 1971, the figure has grown to 240. This 
provides care for 9,600 children. 


A striking feature of co-operative nurseries that are 
being set up in apartment complexes, neighbour- 
hoods and university campuses, is that 99 per cent 
have been established and maintained without 
financial grants from any source. The Branch pro- 
vides consultative service to parents wishing to set 
Up Co-Operative nursery programs. 


Programs for the Mentally Retarded. Under an 
amendment to The Day Nurseries Act passed In 
December 1971, nurseries operated by approved 
associations for the mentally retarded are recog- 
nized on the same basis as municipalities. This 
means they are eligible for capital and operating 
grants. A further amendment has extended the age 
limit for retarded children in nurseries up to 18 
years of age. Associations are now In a position to 
offer six-hour a day, five-day week programs. It is 
hoped that this will enable many more children to 
remain in their own communities rather than a 
large institution setting. This is in line with recom- 
mendations on the care and teaching of retarded 
children put forward in the Williston Report, 
December 1971. 


Nine pilot centres are now under construction. One 
is located on the campus of Waterloo Lutheran 
University to enable the Department of Psychology 
to carry Out research projects. Another will be on 
the campus of Humber College of Applied Arts and 
Technology where options in mental retardation 
will be offered in conjunction with the early child- 
hood education courses. Seven other centres are 
located in Brantford, Hamilton, the Lakehead, 
London, North Bay, Ottawa and St. Catharines. 


Sixty-four local associations are now operating 
nurseries for young retarded children to prepare 
them to enter the public school system. Many of 





these nurseries will be converted to the new day 
care programs as soon as they can meet the new 
standards for premises, equipment and staff. Older 
retarded children who are not able to move into 
the regular educational program, will now be able 


to remain in these new day care centres until age 18. 


Programs on Indian Reserves. Due to the success of 
nurseries established on Walpole Island and at 
Moosonee in 1968 and 1969, a third nursery was 
established in the fall of 1971 at Wikwemikong on 
Manitoulin Island. The Ontario Institute for Studies 
in Education is carrying out a research program in 
connection with this nursery. 


Ten new day nurseries have been established on 
Indian reserves over the past year under Project 
Day Care. 


This research and experience has led to the formu- 
lation of several basic principles for the care and 
education of young Indian children. ‘Indian 
content’ should be featured through the develop- 
ment of specific Indian books as well as local 
history, legends, etc. Teachers should be Indian if 
possible. A non-Indian teacher should be assisted 
through a special in-depth orientation course and 
the employment of Indian teacher-aids. Where the 
children do not speak English, the teacher should 
be fluent in the native tongue. Finally, in establish- 
ing such a nursery program on a reserve, the Indian 
Band Council, the parents, and the Federal Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs should be involved. 


Two courses in training for young women from the 
reservations where the nurseries are located have 
recently been given. The federal government is 
assisting the province in financing the course. 


Studies on Day Care. The growing interest in day 
care In many countries has had its reflection in 
many events in Ontario. The Canadian Social 
Development Council issued its report on Day Care 
in Canada and held a three-day conference on Day 
Care in Ottawa last June. The findings of the 
report showed that Ontario has the most compre- 
hensive day care plan of any province in Canada. 





The increased interest in day care is also reflected 
in the activities of the Ontario Welfare Council, and 
many local planning councils such as those in 
Metro Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton and London. 
The Branch has worked closely with these groups 
in their efforts to make more day care available. 


The Association for Early Childhood Education, 
Ontario, has continued to press for the develop- 
ment of effective training courses for persons wish- 
ing to staff nursery schools and day nurseries. This 
association recognizes the graduates of these 
courses after a year’s successful experience by 
granting them certification in early childhood 
education. The credentials of other persons who 
have been trained outside Ontario are reviewed and 
evaluated by the Branch. 


The Research and Planning Branch of this Depart- 
ment has been very interested in Day Care and is 

presently supporting a National Welfare Research 
program involving a study of the effects of group 

and private home day care programs on the devel- 
opment of infants. This five year program should 

help to clarify policy on the most effective means 
of providing day care for infants. 


Project 500 and the Summer of Service Program of 
this Department were of great benefit to the day 
nurseries of Ontario. A number of young people 
were placed as additional staff in nurseries last 
summer and 122 for four months in the winter. 


French Language Nurseries. The Branch has noted 
with interest the increasing efforts to introduce the 
French language into many nursery schools. 


There has also been an increase in the number of 
nurseries established in French speaking parts of 
Ontario. Several of our basic leaflets for the guid- 
ance of groups establishing nurseries are now avail- 
able in French. Algonquin College of Applied Arts 
and Technology in Ottawa has introduced a French 
section to their course in Early Childhood - 
Education. 


Task Force. It became apparent that a closer liaison 
between the activities of the Day Nurseries Branch 
and the provincial and local education officials 
concerned with young children would be highly 
desirable. Accordingly, the deputy ministers of this 
Department and the Department of Education 
established a joint task force to study issues of 
common interest. This task force held 8 meetings 
and submitted a report of which the main recom- 
mendations were the following:- 


1. That a standing committee on the education and 
care of children under nine years of age be 
appointed by the Provincial Secretary for the 
Social Development Policy Field. 


2. That this committee be empowered to receive 
briefs from the public on problems related to 
young children. 


3. That the committee review all training courses 
for personnel staffing programs for young chil- 
dren whether in the educational system or the 
day nurseries and nursery schools, or in other 
settings, with a view to establishing an integrated 


plan for all persons working with young children. 


4. That school boards be encouraged to make 
surplus classrooms available for day care. 





Social Development Services Division 


Family Benefits Branch 


The Family Benefits Branch is responsible for the 
administration of The Family Benefits Act, which 
is designed to provide social assistance in the form 
of a monthly living allowance and other benefits to 
persons likely to be in need for a prolonged period 
of time. 


Generally, this would include persons who are in 
need because of age, disability or blindness, perma- 
nent unemployability or loss of the principal 
family provider. 


Applications are completed by staff of the Field 
Services Branch. Decisions concerning eligibility 
and the amount of assistance and benefits provided 
are made centrally in the Family Benefits Branch: 
All decisions are conveyed to applicants and 
recipients by letter. Allowances are paid by cheque 
at the end of the month. 


Premium free medical and hospital insurance is 
provided to most Family Benefit recipients and 
dental coverage to those with dependent children. 


To determine eligibility and the amount of assis- 
tance to be given, an assessment of the liquid assets, 
budgetary requirements and available income of 
the applicant or recipient is made. Actual circum- 
stances, including family composition, are taken 
into consideration. 


During the year, a significant amendment to the 
regulations, authorized increases in allowances for 
all persons age 65 and over. Additional funds were 
also provided to certain recipients whose fuel costs 
for the heating season ending in 1971 exceeded the 
standard amounts set out in the regulation. 


In late 1971 the Branch discontinued the granting 
of premium free medical and hospital insurance to 
needy Old Age Security pensioners because of a 
universal new program introduced by the Depart- 
ment of Health, beginning January 1st, 1972. 


As of March 31st, 1972, there were 79,635 persons 
receiving Family Benefits allowances. Of these, 
33,018 were single persons, 44,494 heads of fami- 





lies with or without dependent children and 2,123 
foster parents. 


The majority of the single persons were blind or 
disabled; the remainder, were aged 60 years or 
over. 


Of the family cases, 6,312 were medically unem- 
ployable fathers; 33,005 were mothers raising 
children; the remainder were couples one or both 
of whom were blind, disabled or aged. Total 
beneficiaries at March 31st, 1972 were 187,246. 


The Branch also administered a diminishing num- 
ber of allowances to recipients who remained on 
former programs after the introduction of The 
Family Benefits Act in April 1967. 


At the end of the year, these totalled 473 cases of 
which 152 were receiving Blind Persons’ allowances, 
310 receiving Disabled Persons’ allowances, two on 
the program of Assistance to Dependent Fathers 
and nine getting assistance under the Widows and 
Unmarried Women program. 


Detailed information on the Family Benefits case- 
load is available from the Research and Planning 
Branch, Social and Family Services, 6th floor 
Hepburn Block, Queen's Park, Toronto. 


Family Services Branch 


The Family Services Branch provides a range of 
social services for the residents of Ontario. During 
the fiscal year 1971/72 it acquired the Credit/Debt 
Counselling Service from the Department of 
Financial and Commercial Affairs. As a result, it 
expanded its function to a three-dimensional 
program; (1) Family Services for recipients of 
Provincial financial allowances; (2) Credit&Debt 
Counselling Services for all Ontario residents; and 
(3) Home Economist Consultative Services. 


Family Services. The introduction of a unit in 
Windsor increased the number of regional units to 
six, i.e., Ottawa, Toronto, Thunder Bay, Hamilton, 
London and Windsor. The professional social 
workers who staff these units were presented with 
a wide range of complex needs and problems by 
the 638 Family Benefits Allowance families who 
requested their assistance. The following chart pro- 
files by broad category the incidence of those 
needs and problems. 


Family relationships VRERO 
Care and training of children 1355 
Individual family members 

personal functioning VS: 
Community relationships L537 
Family head's mental or 

physical health 14.4 
Economic practices 6.1 
Housing and living arrangements or 


A broad range of-helping services were provided for 
these troubled families. They included the follow- 
ing: casework counselling for the individual; 
marriage counselling; family counselling; many 
kinds of group experiences including client self- 
help groups; assessment and referral to other 
community services; and intercession with other 
community systems to encourage those changes in 
their programs or delivery systems which were 
necessary to make them more relevant and mean- 
ingful. 


A total of 435 cases were closed during the fiscal 
year with a good percentage of problems and needs 
resolved in a satisfactory manner. 
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Credit/Debt Counselling Services. |ntroduced on 
April 1, 1971, counselling activity created an 
exciting new dimension of remedial and prevent- 
ative family services to the Branch’s program. Six 
agencies were transferred originally and four new 
agencies in Ottawa, St. Catharines, Hamilton and 
Windsor had their programs accepted for cost- 
sharing during the year. Through the medium of 
ten affiliated voluntary agencies located in Ottawa, 
Kingston, Toronto, Hamilton, St. Catharines, 
Brantford, Sault Ste. Marie, Sarnia, London, and 
Windsor, a range of services were made available to 
many Ontario residents who were experiencing 
critical debt problems, |.e., financial commitments 
or obligations exceeded the individual's resource 
capacity to meet them. As the result of such pro- 
blems, these persons were faced with a variety of 
harsh consequences, such as, court suits, garnish- 
ment actions, repossessions, foreclosures, wage 
assignments, and personal bankruptcy. 


These voluntary agencies provided three basic 
services to their clients: (1) general counselling 
related to financial, credit and budgetary matters; 
(2) direct mediation between debtors and creditors 
in search of a satisfactory arrangement for the 
orderly payment of debts; (3) agency administra- 
tion of an orderly payment of debt plan featuring 
the monthly pro-rated distribution of a designated 
portion of the client's income. 


The following data illustrates the incidence and 
extent of financial debt presented to these agencies 


with requests for service during the fiscal year 
AW 


New cases accepted for service 3,688 
Total debts presented $16,590,800.00 
Number of creditors represented 28,410 


Home Economists’ Consultative Services. Three 
home economists in the Branch provided consulta- 
tive services of a supportive nature for a variety of 
departmental program branches including many 
affiliated community organizations from the 
private or voluntary sector. The following data 
illustrates the nature and extent of services pro- 
vided through this program activity: 





Family Benefits Branch 
Assessment and costing of 9,084 special diets for 
Family Benefits Allowance recipients. 


Homes for the Aged — Office on Aging Branch 
Comprehensive food service consultation for 32 
public and private homes for the aged. 


Assessment of kitchen plans for 13 new homes 
and 4 extensions for existing homes. 


Day Nurseries Branch 
Kitchen plans for 27 new nurseries were devel- 
oped. In addition, food service advice was 
provided for 18 day nurseries who serve hot 
dinners. 


Field Services Branch 
A series of three workshops were provided for 
12 Family Benefits Allowance recipients in the 
Kitchener-Waterloo area. The focus was on 
budgeting and food buying. 


Consultation on budgeting and special diets was 
provided individually for 11 Family Benefits 
Allowance families. 


Children’s Institutions Branch 
Visits were made to 2 institutions to provide 
consultation on food services. Kitchen plans for 
4 new institutions were assessed and advised 
Upon. 


Field Services Branch 





Greater emphasis on community involvement was 
reflected in Field Services operations over the past 
year. The activities of the Branch continued to 
expand and to be concerned with all aspects of 
family and social services in the total community. 


Along with family services, vocational rehabilita- 
tion, legal aid assessment, day nurseries, and staff 
training and development personnel in the regions, 
Regional Administrators and their staff work close- 
ly with other public and private agencies and 
various kinds of community groups. The aim is to 
plan and co-ordinate social services more effectively 
and ensure that the public has ready access to 
them. 


In addition to the day-to-day involvement relating 
to specific cases and situations, significant meetings 
and on-going contacts took place with about 275 
government departments. These included medical 
and psychiatric treatment organizations, child and 
family services agencies, educational institutions, 
client advocacy groups, Indian associations, service 
clubs, and other community groups. 


All of this effort was directed toward more effec- 
tive utilization of the resources available in differ- 
ent communities to prevent or ameliorate social 
needs. 


Regional staff development also received much 
attention during the year as most regional offices 
instituted monthly staff meetings. Utilizing region- 
al staff training committees and with consultation 
by the Training and Staff Development Branch, 
these meetings are becoming a valuable means of 
communication and staff participation in relation 
to both policy development and program imple- 
mentation. Not only are individual staff members 
aided in their own personal development as helping 
people, but all of the programs and services of the 
Department become more co-ordinated as the staff 
work more closely together on specific projects and 
tasks. 


During the year, over 26,000 new applications for 
Family Benefits were completed along with more 
than 10,000 re-applications. 


General Welfare Assistance cases in unorganized 
areas also remained at a high level throughout the 
year, averaging over 1,800 cases a month. 


Almost 416,000 visits and calls were made to 
applicants or recipients in their homes or to other 
community resources on their behalf. 


In addition, almost 17,000 disabled recipients, 
whose circumstances seldom change, provided 
reports by mail rather than through personal 
contact with field staff. 


Through selective use of field services personnel, 
and in co-operation with professional and special- 
ized staff of other services Branches in the field, 
much is being done to help income maintenance 
applicants or recipients cope with their personal, 
family and social problems. Most important, 
perhaps, has been the involvement of recipients 
themselves in aiding each other in self-help groups 
with assistance and encouragement from the 
Department. 
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Homes for the Aged— 
Office on Aging Branch 


The Homes for the Aged—Office on Aging Branch 
orovides financial, administrative and program 
support to residential facilities for the elderly, 
halfway houses and senior citizens centres. In 
addition to assuring proper standards of care and 
assistance, current philosophy is to encourage the 
elderly to maintain an active role in their com- 
munities through the establishment of facilities 
and programs for involvement. 


Homes for the Aged. The Branch provides consulta- 
tive services and financial assistance for the 
construction of new homes and additions or reno- 
vations to existing residences. At the end of 
December, 1971, there were 84 municipally 
operated homes and 90 homes run by charitable 
organizations. Combined, these residences provided 
accommodation for 22,121 people. A number of 
new homes are currently under construction or 
being planned. New homes or renovations to exist- 
ing buildings, are designed to provide maximum 
comfort and opportunity for self-fulfillment. They 
include well-planned rooms, accommodation for 
married couples, open lounges, auditoriums, craft 
rooms, libraries and outdoor recreation facilities. 

A program of residents’ councils has been expanded 
within homes, so that the elderly themselves can 
play a stronger role in shaping programs and up- 
grading facilities. 


Senior Citizens Centres. For the majority of elderly 
who do not live in homes for the aged, the Branch 
encourages senior citizens centres where they can 
gather for recreation, social functions and involve- 
ment in community activities. The Branch current- 
ly subsidizes 31 such centres through capital grants 
for construction and operating, maintenance or 
special program grants. 


Senior Citizens Clubs have been organized in com- 
munities all across Ontario and many have active 
recreational and social programs on a year-round 
basis. The Branch joins others in providing program 
ideas and assistance. 


Staff Training. To up-grade staff in homes and 
centres, courses were continued in co-operation 
with Training and Staff Development, the Educa- 
tion Committee of the Association of Homes for 


the Aged, and the Department of Adult Education 
at McMaster University. The Branch also conducted 
its own seminars and special programs. 


Branch personnel maintained their close involve- 
ment in various professional associations. The 
Director was invited to the Second White House 
Conference on Aging in November 1971 and then 
joined several international specialists in a Geronto- 
logical Society research symposium (published later 
in The Gerontologist). Branch staff were also 
involved in the preparation of the Ninth Inter- 
national Congress on Gerontology to convene in 
Kiev? WSIS Rk. in July 1972. 


Research on Aging. An increased awareness that 
the elderly require special Opportunities and facil- 
ities has prompted a number of research studies 
into the process of aging itself. The Branch encour- 
aged associations and agencies engaged in such 
activities through consultative and financial 
assistance. 


This year, a grant was given to the Canadian Associ- 
ation of Gerontology formed in November 1971, 
to further its promotion of the well-being of the 
elderly, and their basic research in biology, geronto- 
ology and behavioural sciences. The money will 
also be used to finance the Association’s annual 
meeting in November 1972 and to publish a sum- 
mary of the scientific papers on aging that will be 
presented at that time. The provincial grant marked 
the first official funding recognition of the Associ- 
ation from any level of government. 


The Ontario Geriatrics Research Society also 
received a grant for its research programs. The 
Branch encouraged this society to locate its new 
executive secretary in office space within the 
Province’s own Geriatric Study Centre. 


The 20 year Longitudinal Study on Aging 1959- 
1978, moved into its 13th year. A major report on 
retirement anticipatory attutides among study 
participants was prepared for presentation at the 
annual meeting. 


Preparation for retirement programs remained a 
major part of the Branch’s educational function. 
Branch staff served on curriculum planning com- 


mittees and took a leading role in several new 
courses including those for the City of Toronto 
and the University of Toronto personnel. The 
Branch is also working in co-operating with boards 
of education on night courses for citizens preparing 
for retirement. 


Special Projects. |n April 1972 the new program of 
Extended Care to residents of homes for the aged and 
propriety nursing homes took effect under the 
Ontario Health Insurance Commission. The Branch 
worked closely with the Department of Health in the 
planning and implementing of this program which is 
designed to lift the bulk of financial burdens incurred 
by insured residents who do not require hospitaliza- 
tion but do receive regular skilled nursing service and 
regular supervision by a physician, usually on a long- 
term basis. 


During the past year the Branch held two province- 
wide craft competitions for senior citizens in homes 
for the aged and senior citizens centres. The project 
was desgined to encourage participation in craft 
competitions at local fairs and exhibitions. A total of 
111 entries from 42 homes and centres was collected 
in Queen’s Park for showing and judging. 


A further outcome of the ‘Art is Ageless’’ program 
bulletin and greeting card project featured last year, 
was the ‘‘holiday greeting card’’ contest for residents 
of homes and participants In senior citizens centres. 
Winning cards carried the Department's official good 
wishes for the Holiday Season1971 and were distrib- 
uted through the Association of Homes for the Aged, 
provincial home auxiliaries and various residents’ 
groups. 


This year, for the first time, Ontario Senior Citizens’ 
Week, in June, was officially announced by the 
Department under the theme “‘Lot to live. . . .Lot to 
give’’. Kits and posters were sent out to senior citizens 
clubs and centres, municipal officials and the news 
media to stimulate interest and encourage local groups 
to organize special activities. A prime objective was to 
focus attention on the special contributions that the 
elderly can offer the community. The week was also 
designed to encourage the elderly to remain actively 
involved in social and recreational activities. 
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Legal Aid Assessment Branch 


The Ontario Legal Aid Plan, now in its sixth year, 
was implemented to insure that no resident of 
Ontario would be denied the services of a lawyer 
because of lack of financial resources. Under this 
olan, assistance is available to Ontario residents to 
receive the same legal representation to assert or 
defend their legal rights which any citizen with 
financial means to do so could secure for himself. 


Administration of the Plan lies with the Law 
Society of Upper Canada. Responsibility to assess 
the resources and needs of the applicants lies with 
the Legal Aid Assessment Branch. All applicants 
referred to the Branch are interviewed, and area 
directors appointed by the Law Society, are 
advised of the applicants ability to pay some part, 
no part, or all of the costs of the legal services 
required. 


The Legal Aid Assessment Branch has now com- 
pleted its fourth year. During the year ending 
March, 1972 some 70,000 persons were referred 


by the various area directors to staff for interviews. 


This represents an increase of about 10% over the 
previous fiscal year. 


All serious criminal cases, including criminal 
appeals, and important civil proceedings, including 
civil appeals, come under Legal Aid. 


There are certain statutory exclusions, particularly 
defamation, breach of promise of marriage, alien- 
ation of affections or criminal conversation. 


The responsibility for making recommendations in 
the more complicated cases involving such things 
as bankruptcy, Ownership or partnerships in a 
business, and appeals, lies with the Review and 
Standards Units. This unit is also responsible for 
providing statistical data and reviewing cases for 
the purpose of maintaining uniformity throughout 
the province. 

The majority of decisions are rendered in the 
Regional Offices of the Field Services Branch 
located throughout the province. The co-operation 
and assistance of the Field Services Branch should 
be acknowledged particularly in the more sparsely 
populated areas of the province. The level of 
services achieved by the Legal Aid Assessment 


Branch could not be maintained without this co- 
operation. 
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Municipal Welfare Administration Branch 


This Branch is responsible for the administration 

of The General Welfare Assistance Act and Regu- 
lations, The Homemakers and Nurses Services Act 
and Regulations, and The District Welfare Adminis- 
tration Board Act and Regulations. 





General Assistance. Financial aid is provided by 
municipalities or Indian bands to heads of families 
or single persons in need, who are residents of the 
municipalities or reserves. Eligible persons who 
reside in areas without municipal organization are 
a provincial responsibility. 


Beginning late in 1969, the number of cases and 
expenditures for General Assistance continued at a 
high level through 1970-71. The peak was reached 
in February 1971 with 220,000 people receiving 
assistance. 


There was a decline throughout the summer and 
fall and it continued through the winter months, 
reversing the normal seasonal pattern of an increase 
from October through to March. 


This decrease may have been due to a number of 
factors — a lower rate of unemployment in the 
work force; the operation of extensive work pro- 
jects by government; and the greater adequacy of 
unemployment insurance benefits in supporting 
the unemployed. 


There were two notable revisions to the regulations 
during the year. Formerly it was mandatory to issue 
General Assitance to any person in need in the age 
group 16 to 18 years, whether or not the youth’s 
parents were willing to support him and provide a 
satisfactory home environment. 


However, in June 1971, welfare administrators 
were given the discretion to issue or refuse assis- 
tance If, after making appropriate enquiries, it was 
evident that it was in the youth’s best interest to 
return to the parental home. 


Also in June, an additional item of allowances was 
added to the General Assistance payment for 
persons over 65 years of age. This was concordant 
with a revision of The Old Age Security Program. 

It had the effect of ensuring that an increase in that 
allowance would not be negated by a correspond- 
ing deduction in General Assistance. 


Special Assistance. Financial assistance which is 
granted at municipal discretion to pay for such 
items as prescribed drugs, optical and dental costs, 
etc., increased approximately 65 per cent over 
1970-71 and each year greater municipal participa- 
tion is noticeable. 


Consolidating Services. The municipalities of Huron 
and Dufferin counties decided to consolidate their 
welfare services into county units in 1971-72. This 
move makes possible more effective service to 
residents in the area. 


As of March 31st, 1972, there were 29 consolidated 
units comprising 18 counties, six District Welfare 
Boards and five regional municipalities. This means 
that 519 individual municipalities with a total 
population of 4,505,951 are being provided with 
social services on a consolidated basis. 


Indian Bands. Indian bands living on reserves have 
the opportunity of administering social assistance 
to their own people residing on the reserve. To 
date, 55 bands have entered the General Welfare 
Assistance Program and are providing assistance in 
the same way as a municipality. 


This Branch works closely with the bands, offering 
guidance when requested, and conducting training 
courses for new Band Welfare Administrators. At 
least One course is arranged each year which pro- 
vides not only training, but an opportunity for 
administrators to meet others from distant parts of 
the province. 


During the year, Henvey Inlet Band joined with 
Parry Sound District Welfare Board enabling the 
residents on the reserve to enjoy the same quality 
of service provided to other residents of the dis- 
trict. Other bands are considering similar action. 


Homemakers and Nurses Services. The intent of 
The Homemakers and Nurses Services Act is to 
preserve, maintain and strengthen family life dur- 
ing the temporary illness or absence of a mother; 
to assist elderly, convalescent, handicapped, 
chronically ill or otherwise disabled persons to 


remain in their own homes among familiar sur- 
roundings whenever possible. They are flexible 
services, capable of responding to a wide variety 
of health and social service needs. 


A municipality or a council of an Indian band may 
employ homemakers or registered nurses, or con- 
tract with any person or organization to provide 
the necessary service on a fee-for-service agreement. 
The province shares 80 per cent of a municipal or 
Band expenditure on service approved for ‘persons 
in need”. 


Suppliers of homemaker service are such organiz- 
ations as the three Visiting Homemaker Associa- 
tions, 32 branches of the Canadian Red Cross 
Society, commercial homemaker agencies and 
individual persons. 


Suppliers of nurses’ services are the 32 branches of 
The Victorian Order of Nurses, two branches of 
the St. Elizabeth Visiting Nurse Association and 
individual contract Registered Nurses throughout 
the province. 


In unorganized areas of the province, the Regional 
Administrator of Social Services contracts for 
service and the province pays 100 per cent of the 
cost. 


Teaching Homemaker Program. | he General Wel- 
fare Assistance Act and Regulations makes provis- 
ion for the development of a “‘teaching home- 
maker” program within a municipal or band Social 
Service Department. 


These select homemakers possess specialized skills 
in household management and child care. They 
have the ability to transmit their skills, by simple 
and practical methods of demonstration to the 
mother in the familiar surroundings of her own 
home. Such skills as budgeting, shopping, menu 
planning, nutrition, housekeeping and child care 
are readily assimilated. In general, they help indi- 
viduals and families to learn better management of 
daily living, including improved child rearing 
practices and self-help. 
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This kind of program has been of special benefit to 
recipients of public assistance and low income 
families who solicit this help. It has also proved to 
be an effective means of supplementing the work 
of the caseworker by providing a practical support- 
ive, rehabilitative kind of service. 


The municipalities of Metropolitan Toronto, 


Ottawa-Carleton Region, Hastings County, Windsor, 


Hamilton, Kingston, Sault Ste. Marie and Whitefish 
River Indian Reserve have this kind of program in 
Operation. 


The Branch unit also provides consultant and 
supervisory services to all municipalities and Indian 
bands on both programs. 


Project Day Care 


Project Day Care isa $10 million program to con- 
struct day nurseries and provide winter employ- 
ment throughout Ontario. 


Through Project Day Care, municipalities, Indian 
bands and local Associations for the Mentally 
Retarded have been eligible for 100 per cent grants 
to pay the costs for land, construction, renovations, 
equipment and furnishings for new day nurseries 
ourchased or completed before July 31, 1972. 


Since the initiation of this program in November, 
there have been 62 new nurseries approved for 
opening in the coming year. Forty-four are to be 
operated by municipalities, nine by local Associ- 
ations for the Mentally Retarded and nine by 
Indian bands. Altogether these nurseries will serve 
2,850 children in day care programs. Construction 
costs are an estimated $10,160,000. 


Special guidelines on establishing day care centres 
were provided by the Department. These were fol- 
lowed up with advice and details for choosing the 
best sites and nursery programs. Also, each nursery 
is the concern of a field supervisor whose job it is 
to aid and advise. These steps, along with the co- 
operation of each community, have greatly speeded 
up the progress on the Project. 


One direct result of Project Day Care has been that 
the smallest communities — for example, remote 
Indian bands — have benefited from the services 
which can be provided by a nursery. 


Another result of Project Day Care has been the 
development of some unique programs for retarded 
children and their families. Such programs not only 
provide full day care facilities, but an information 
and family counselling service to provide advice on 
problems related to retardation. 


Also a number of municipal day nurseries are being 
combined with other community services such as 
Ontario Housing projects, libraries and schools. 


As well as meeting the original purposes of provid- 
ing winter employment and extending day care 
facilities, Project Day Care has helped trigger new 
thinking on the planning and future uses of day 
care Services. 


Project 500 


The main purpose of Project 500 was to provide 
500 unemployed young persons, having at least 
grade 12 education, with four months paid work 
experience in social service agencies and institu- 
tions throughout Ontario. 


The Project, concluded at the end of May, 1972, 
had a number of underlying objectives: to provide 
an opportunity for reasonably satisfying and mean- 
ingful employment based on existing interests and 
capabilities, while at the same time exploring 
vocational preference and potential; to encourage 
community service agencies to co-operate in open- 
ing up suitable employment opportunities for 
persons between the ages of 18 and 25, concentrat- 
ing in those areas where a high unemployment 
situation exists; and finally, to serve as a new 
approach to on-the-job training and use of staff in 
the social services. The Project also provided a 
source of ideas for the development of future 
social policy. 


A total number of 2,100 persons applied for Pro- 
ject 500 and of those, 539 signed contracts. An 
average of $97.00 per week was paid to the staff 
for a period of 16 weeks — between January 3rd 
and April 3Oth. 


The agencies which employed Project 500 staff 
were located throughout Ontario and included day 
nurseries, sheltered workshops, community services, 
homes for the aged and projects on aging, Chil- 
dren’s Aid Societies, family service agencies, and 
municipal welfare agencies. The Project provided 
these 379 community agencies with the opportu- 
nity to test out new services On a trail basis; carry 
out needs surveys, expand existing programs where 
appropriate, and initiate research programs related 
to their objectives. 


Throughout the life of the Project, the agencies 
worked closely with the Department in the selec- 
tion of the 539 employees and took part in the 
orientation programs designed to aid these young 
people in their new duties. 








During the Project, a number of questions were 
raised: “Of what benefit is a four-month program, 
other than a bandaid approach to unemployment?” 
‘How valuable is this type of training in getting a 
job?” Such queries and the future of Project 500 
are now under study and a final report is in the 
process of being completed. 


Vocational Rehabilitation Services Branch 


The basic goal of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Services Branch is to develop, restore or improve 
the working capacity of mentally, physically or 
emotionally handicapped persons and to place 
them in safe, satisfying employment. This may 
include employment in the open labour market, 
sheltered or homebound employment, sel f-employ- 
ment or the occupation of housewife. To achieve 
this goal, the Branch provides a comprehensive 
range of services, including assessment, medical 
restoration, counselling, vocational training, main- 
tenance allowances, occupational tools, employ- 
ment placement and workshops. 


During the past fiscal year some 3,588 handicapped 
persons were referred and accepted for service, 
while a total of 8,799 received one or more of the 
above services. In the employment area alone, 

some 563 disabled persons were placed directly in 
employment, while 1,081 were successfully 
employed following the provision of services. 


The trend towards the referral of younger clients 
and clients with psychiatric disabilities has con- 
tinued to manifest itself. Similarly, rehabilitation 
workshops, which provide assessment, adjustment 
training and extended employment, have main- 
tained their position as an increasingly important 
element in the rehabilitation program. During the 
year the number of registered workshops increased 
from 117 to 120, and the number of persons served 
in these shops increased to 4,036. 


Assessment. |t is not always enough to simply train 
individuals so that they are able to find employ- 
ment in the competitive market place. The Branch 
is equally concerned with helping the disabled to 
lead more satisfying lives. Medical, social and 
vocational assessment to determine the nature of 
the handicap and the best means of overcoming 

it, is the foundation of all rehabilitation services. 


Initial assessment is undertaken by counsellors of 
the Branch in consultation with the patient’s 
attending physician, as well as psychologists, 
teachers and employers. For some, who cannot be 
assessed by standard testing procedures due to 
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inadequate educational experience, hostility and 
anxiety toward testing, or poor work habits and 
attitudes, the Branch purchases the services of 
centres which specialize in the modification of 
behavioural patterns and the development of work 
habits. 


Group # of # of Attendance in 
Operating | Workshops Workshops Workshops 
Workshop March, 1971 March, 1972 = March, 1972 
Ontario Ass. 

for the Men- 

tally Retarded Hi 78 2,401 
Canadian Mental 

Health Assoc. 2 2 69 


Community 
Workshops 14 16 Wl 


Rehabilitation 
Foundation for 
the Disabled 14 14 160 


Canadian National 
Institute for the 
Blind 10 10 235 


TOTALS lel 120 4,036 


Special Projects. |n addition to its regular program 
of services, the Branch has supported and developed 
a variety of special projects. 


Project Hawkesbury is a work activity program 
designed to evaluate the feasibility of providing 
rehabilitation services to persons between 18 and 
25 years of age who were at a high risk of falling 
into a chronic pattern of welfare dependency. 


A joint program with the North York Tuberculosis 
and Respiratory Disease Association was introduced 
to develop a specialist rehabilitation counsellor to 
provide services for persons with respiratory 
handicaps. 


The Branch also supports a special demonstration 
project operated by the North York Association 
for Children with Learning Disabilities. The objec- 
tive of this program is to develop rehabilitation 
methods for helping disabled persons between the 
ages of 16 and 22 to develop social, emotional and 
academic skills which will permit them to proceed 
directly into employment or into a regular training 
program which will result in eventual employment. 


Specialized workshop programs are now being 
developed for convalescent mental patients, chronic 
welfare dependents, the hard-core unemployed, 
prohibitioners, school drop-outs or those with 
personal, emotional or social problems. 


Financial Aid. 70 assist voluntary agencies in meet- 
ing the cost of operating workshops for the handi- 
capped, the Branch provides both operating and 
capital grants. Most workshop trainees also receive 
maintenance or training allowances and transporta- 
tion allowances if needed. Prosthetic appliances 
remain the most extensive type of medical aid 
provided. 


Workshops for the Retarded. While workshop ser- 
vices are provided for all types of handicapped 
persons, the majority specialize in assisting the 
mentally retarded. There are 78 sheltered work- 
shops for the trainable retarded across the province. 
Each plays an important role in conditioning the 
retarded for social contact in the community, as 
well as providing a suitable work environment for 
the development of work skills. These workshops 
depend on the support of local associations for 

the retarded and the co-operation of the com- 
munity at large. The Branch provides grants 
amounting to 25 per cent of the capital costs for 
construction, renovation and workshop equipment. 
In addition, workshops receive $25.00 per trainee 
each month as an added operating subsidy. In 
many cases the workshop trainee will never be 
capable of moving into a position outside the work- 
shop. However, some associations for the retarded 
are attempting to develop programs in co-operation 
with local industry where eventual placement of 
higher level trainees may be possible. Some 
emphasis is also being placed on developing shel- 
tered industries that will help to overcome the cost 
of operations. 


Following the recommendations of the Williston 
Report, released in December of 1971, the trend 
is toward moving the retarded out of institutions 
and into smaller residences within their own com- 
munities. Therefore, a greater responsibility for 
training will rest with the sheltered workshop 
programs. 
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Financial and Administrative Services Division 


Accounts Branch 








The Accounts Branch serves the whole Department 
by processing all expenditures for payment under 
various agreements with the Government of Canada 
and other sources, and by controlling the Depart- 
ment’s appropriations. 


The budget and expenditures of the Department 
have been automated on the Treasury computer to 
improve control and to provide improved financial 
reports for Branch and Departmental management. 
All computer programs produced by outside con- 
tractors were discontinued and integrated into the 
government computer system. 


A new advance account system has been imple- 
mented in the six northern regional offices to 
improve service to recipients of General Welfare 
Assistance in northern Ontario. 


In conjunction with the Department of Justice, an 
innovative system of processing payments from 
Provincial Courts for maintenance orders of Family 
Benefits recipients was introduced, becoming fully 
operative in April 1972. This will improve efficiency 
and service in this area and at the same time sub- 
stantially reduce Branch staff requirements. 


The payrolls of Family Benefits and Rehabilitation 
Services have now been automated on the computer. 
Studies of computer application and manual systems 
will continue with the view of improving the overall 
efficiency of the Branch operations. 


For the fiscal year ending in March 1971, the total 
Departmental expenditure was over $383,000,000 
compared to last year’s figure of $308,000,000. 


Agreements with the federal government totalled 


approximately $206,000,000, which is an increase 
of close to $32,000,000 over the previous year. 
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Administrative Services Branch 


Administrative Services provides the Department 
with a wide range of supportive services. 


A centralized purchasing office and stores supplies 
head and regional offices with their general office 

requirements, as well as municipalities, agencies or 
organizations with appropriate government forms. 


The record management unit has the responsibility 
for the storage and ultimate disposal of all Depart- 
ment records. The disposal of 2,000 cubic feet of 
records during the year, yielded considerable 
savings in floor space and filing equipment. 


Another function of the Branch Is to serve as a con- 
trol centre for mass mailing, bulk duplicating, 
photocopying and printing jobs, which are handled 
through the government's Central Duplicating 
Service. Limited photocopying and duplicating 
service is provided directly through the Branch. 
Over the past year, a more efficient system of com- 
bining out-going mail to regional offices was 
developed to cut postage costs. The Branch also 
operates an internal mail service within the 
Department. 


The audio-visual services unit works in close co- 
operation with the various Branches in the Depart- 
ment, supplying visual training materials and 
exhibits. 


The most significant undertaking in the 1971/72 
year was the development of financial arrangements 
to be effected under the Ontario Government's 
Extended Health Care Program. This was done in 
conjunction with the Department of Health. 


The introduction of Extended Care has resulted in 
the need for more sophisticated Management 
Information Systems within the institutions sub- 
sidized by the Department. The implementation of 
such systems and subsequent monitoring of results, 
will permit the Department to more effectively 
evaluate the performance of these institutions. It 
will also allow the Institutions themselves to 
evaluate their performance against comparable in- 
stitutions in the Province. 


In addition, these institutions will have the infor- 
mation tools to introduce more sophisticated 
management techniques, such as Management by 
Objectives, for more efficient and effective 
operations. 


Program Co-ordination Branch 


The Program Co-ordination Branch was formed 
with the introduction of the Planning-Programming- 
Budgeting System (P.P.B.S.) into the Department 
early last year. Its purpose as a Branch is to pro- 
mote consistency between Provincial policy, 
Department goals and objectives, and the various 
program activities of branches within the Depart- 
ment, and to ensure that resources required to 
achieve these goals and objectives, in the most 
efficient manner, are identified, stated, supported, 
and when allocated, are used accordingly. 


Branch staff was successfully recruited and trained 
in the new concept and philosophy of P.P.B.S. As 
a result, the quality of the Estimates and Multi- 
Year Plan preparation was greatly enhanced. 


Relatively significant progress has been made in the 
development of goals and objectives and a start 
made on the development of evaluation criteria 

for assessing program performance. 


Growing emphasis by the Government on P.P.B.S., 
lends additional emphasis to plans within the 
Department. These include further development of 
goals and objectives for the future role of the new 
Department. An information base and system, 
which will provide data for managerial analysis, 
decision-making and control, rather than historical 
statistics, is planned. Continuing and penetrating 
analysis of program performance, and the possible 
alternatives, is geared to increasing efficiency and 
effectiveness in the achievement of objectives. 
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Audit Services Branch 





The Audit Services Branch is a centralized service 
which provides independent assurance of the 
validity and control of Departmental expenditures 
and revenues. 


In order to provide such assurance, the Branch staff 
operates by performing audit tests of financial and 
control data within the Department and various 
agencies whose programs are supported financially 
by the Department. The staff is directed and man- 
aged by professionally qualified accountants, and 
encouraged to develop personal skills and tech- 
niques through courses made available both inside 
and outside the public service. 


Over 350 external audit visits to municipalities, 
societies, institutions and private agencies were 
made to varify their claims for subsidies and grants. 
About two-thirds of the available staff were en- 
gaged in this work during the past year. 


The remainder of the Branch staff performed on- 
going internal audit of applications from, and pay- 
ments to, individuals for allowances, services and 
financial assistance; various other records of the 
Department; and claims made by the Department 
under federal/provincial cost-sharing agreements. 


Revision of legislation has resulted in'a change in 
the responsibility and methodology for the Office 
of the Provincial Auditor. This has increased de- 
mands on the internal audit function of the Branch 
and it is expected that the Internal Audit Unit will 
be strengthened to meet these demands. 
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Financial Consulting Services Branch 


The Financial Consulting Services Branch provides 
services to improve business management within 
the Department and agencies of the Department, 
and ensures that the financial bases of Department 
proposals and undertakings are sound. 


Advice and assistance is offered to all charitable 
corporations, groups or agencies and municipalities 
receiving or expected to receive financial support 
from the Department. The Branch assists in esta- 
blishing, maintaining or improving accounting 
records and procedures and management reporting 
systems and practices. It also advises on the finan- 
cial implications and applications of legislation and 
policy administered by the Department, and on 
general business management and commercial 
practices. 


Within the Department, the Branch advises and 
assists program directors in developing financial 
aspects of new or amended legislation or policy 
directives, and in determining approximate costs 
of resulting proposals. It also aids in developing 
and implementing internal financial and statistical 
systems and evaluating the management perfor- 
mance of subsidized agencies and institutions. 


At the request of senior management of the Depart- 
ment, the Branch determines the approximate costs 
of new programs or changes to existing programs, 
and prepares any necessary financial reports for 
submission to Management Board or Cabinet. 


Specialist services in the Canada Assistance Plan 

are provided by the Branch to senior management 
of the Department or to other Departments on 
request. Such services include the interpretation 
and application of the Act, Regulations, Agreement 
and policies of the federal government, and the 
development of claiming procedures, formats or 
any negotiations that are necessary. 


During the past year, the Branch assisted the 
Director, Family Services Branch, in the develop- 
ment and introduction of the financial and statisti- 
cal forms required by the Department from Credit 
Counselling Agencies to substantiate claims for 
operating subsidies. 








Systems and Procedures Branch 





The Systems and Procedures Branch provides 
services to Improve productivity within the Depart- 
ment. 


It assesses existing systems and procedures and 
recommends improvements to increase efficiency. 
The recommendations are based on studies under- 
taken, utilizing time and motion, work method 
and measurement, and work simplification tech- 
niques. Assistance is provided in implementing the 
recommended improvements. 


Ten projects were completed during the year, in- 
volving improvements in methods, systems, pro- 
cedures, records and forms management. These 
improvements resulted in savings to the Department 
amounting to more than $60,000. The most sig- 
nificant project, in terms of dollar savings, was 
carried out In conjunction with the Department 
of Justice and The Family Courts. Recommenda- 
tions, as implemented, resulted in a more efficient 
system of recording maintenance support pay- 
ments by the Courts and in the method of remit- 
ting these payments to this Department. 


A complement control system was introduced to 
assist program directors and Department manage- 
ment in assessing the adequacy of complement. 


Continuing budget constraints have increased the 
importance of improving productivity within the 
Department. There is a growing need for improve- 
ment in information for management decision- 
making purposes and this Branch will be involved 
in the development of an Improved Management 
Information System. A study is also planned to 
examine records management to meet the increased 
volume of paperwork due to expansion and 
diversity of programs within the Department. 








Expenditures 









Children’s Services — 13.65% 
$52,300,200 


Departmental Administration — 
—1.07% $4,100,100 


Social Development — 85.29% 
$327,100,500 
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Program 1 
Departmental Administration 






Main Office $495 347 







Board of Review 210,862 







Soliders’ Aid Commission 







Regional Administration 751,869 













owl0) Slay 







Research and Planning Branch 





Personnel and Training Services Branch 









Communication Services Branch 








Legal Services Branch 58,638 


Total 2,010,097 


2p 








Program 1 
Financial & Administrative Services Division 









Financial and Administrative Services Division $1,480,691 








Office of The Executive Director 
Financial and Administrative Services Division 








Accounting Services Branch 570 734 





Audit Services Branch DISS 






Administrative Services Branch 301,995 






Systems and Procedures Branch 46,797 


Financial Consulting Services Branch Ow eer 5 


Office of The Director 
Program Co-ordination Branch 21,645 







Program Analysis 
Program Budget 41,033 
a ns a I ee eee, 2 


Total 290 7,302 
a a ee ee eae 
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Program 2 
Social Development 










Office of The Executive Director 
Social Development Services Division 







$21,831 





Family Benefits Branch 148,029,575 







Municipal Allowances and Assistance Branch 127,869,957 






Field Services Branch 3,949,053 C : 
is. Force — 

Employment Opportunities for Welfare Recipients 42,291 

Family Services Branch HSZ 7300 
Rehabilitation Services Branch 7,934,292 . 


Residential Care and Services 





for Adults Branch 37/7394, 239 
Legal Aid Assessment Branch 653,628 
Total 32/1307 003 


Srey ers eee ee Oe ee re ee eS eee 
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Program 3 
Children’s Services 


Office of The Executive Director 
Children’s Services 


Care, Prevention, Protection and Adoption 
Services Branch 


Children’s and Youth Institutions Branch 


Day Nursery Services Branch 


Project Day Care 


Total 


Order-In-Council (Special Warrants) 


a 
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$9,921 


39,480,478 


4,275,885 


4,930,377 


3,000,062 


62,283, 193 


241,983 








Central Support Services Division 


Communications Branch 





The purpose of the Communications Branch is to 
provide information and assistance to those seeking 
the services which the Department of Social and 
Family Services administers directly or indirectly 
in the community. The Branch is also concerned 
with collecting information on needed programs, 
feedback on the Department's services, and improv- 
ing internal communications within the Depart- 
ment. 


Requests for information. The Branch responds to 
requests for information, printed material, 
speakers, and audio-visual resources across the 
Province. Requests for publications and informa- 
tion, during the year ending March 1972, were 
approximately 5,000 by telephone, 1,200 by 

letter and 500 by personal visit. By providing more 
resource material in centres in the community, such 
as information centres, government offices, re- 
source people in social services, and libraries, the 
Branch is attempting to discourage the necessity of 
people having to come directly to the Branch for 
information which could be more relevantly found 
in their own community. This emphasis on working 
with community agencies, schools, and local re- 
source people is expected to continue. 


During the year the Branch completed a publica- 
tion series on the programs administered by the 
Department or through community agencies such 
as social service departments, credit counselling 
agencies and Children’s Aid Societies. These are 
available free of charge from the Branch or from 
community agencies. 


There was an increasing trend during the year 

from verbal and printed information to various 
audio-visual techniques for responding to the need 
for information on services. The Branch, in conjunc- 
tion with various departmental staff and others, 
participated in ten displays throughout the 
Province. 


Emphasis is being given to the northern and rural 
areas where fewer information resources tend to 
exist in the community. The Branch established an 
extensive slide library on services and prepared, in 
partnership with the Administrative Services 
Branch of the Department, such audio-visual shows 
as a half-hour interview on the Toronto Work 


Activity Project to illustrate to other municipal 
social service departments a technique for improv- 
ing the working potential of recipients: a slide 
presentation for the Kitchener Parks and Recrea- 
tion Department on the activities of their Senior 
Citizens’ Centre to show to the broad community; a 
training presentation on Attitudes Towards Aging 
which illustrates how to use a resource question- 
naire to identify attitudes; and a preliminary intro- 
duction on how a day care centre operates for use 
in training those interested in establishing day care 
facilities. 


Internal communications. Increasing emphasis is 
being placed on improving communications within 
the Department. Since it is a large Department 
(approximately 1,400 direct department staff and 
many hundreds of indirect personnel administering 
programs) which is largely decentralized into the 
community, the need for good internal communica- 
tion is important. Major efforts were taken to in- 
form staff immediately of changes in programs, new 
legislation, new publications and grants from the 
Department. A monthly newsletter, the ‘Vocational 
Rehabilitation News” was initiated, in conjunction 
with the Vocational Rehabilitation Services Branch, 
to improve communications on rehabilitation with 
agencies involved in this area, groups of handicap- 
ped persons, and interested individuals. 

The Branch also assisted other program branches of 
the Department during the year by providing advice 
on the most appropriate technique of communica- 
tion on specific items, preparing material for the 
news media, and assisting branches in their own 
presentations. 


Special projects. Of particular note during this year 
was the preparation of the Family Benefits Hand- 
book, an information booklet to explain to social 
service workers, information centres and potential 
recipients, the Family Benefits allowance program 
and its related services. Other major projects in- 
cluded Senior Citizens’ Week, information on 
careers in social services, and establishing contacts 
with the schools and educational resource outlets 
to provide more comprehensive information and 
speakers on social services and issues for the stu- 
dents, rather than responding to individual requests 
for printed material. 
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Personnel Branch 











The Personnel Branch directs its varied activities to 
the human resource requirements of the Depart- 
ment. Changes have been initiated to provide more 
effective personnel management, and over the next 
several years, significant improvements will be 
implemented in all personnel activities. 


At the close of the fiscal year, the Department had 
a complement of 1,441 reflecting an increase of 54 
places over the previous year. As in the past years, 
direct and indirect participation in staff relations’ 
activities increased with negotiations on fringe 
benefits added to the previous involvements In 
salaries and working conditions. The increased 
scope and depth of staff relations’ activities is 
reflected in all personnel functions and is expected 
to continue. 


Personnel Services. This section continued its 
responsibility for the effective administration of 
employee records and fringe benefits and assumed 
the responsibility for clerical support to the organi- 
zation and classification section. This included the 
effective development and maintenance of related 
records. 


Transactions affecting employees’ status increased 
by approximately 12 per cent from 4,000 to 4,500. 
The majority of transactions affected employees’ 
salaries through merit salary increases, salary re- 
visions to the Social Services and Operational 
Categories and 238 promotions. The continued 
support of career opportunities across the service 
saw 25 employees transfer to other Departments 
while this Department acquired 33 employees from 
other Departments. A total of 17 employees retired 
and received expanded advice and guidance prior to 
retirement. 


Aside from communicating on many daily enquiries 
on fringe benefits, including matters related to the 
new fringe benefits award, the section is becoming 
familiar with Unemployment Insurance Benefits 


and claims under the Long Term Income Protection 
Plan. 


A new position and employee inventory was estab- 
lished during the fiscal year with current experi- 
ence resulting in minor modifications. The initial 
purpose of the inventory was to provide data on 
positions, classifications, employees and vacancies. 
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This is now being expended to provide supportive 
data for manpower studies. 


Other activities centered on the provision of basic 
data for the Pre-Retirement Course planning and 
the preparation of a new method of processing 
merit salary increases. 


Organization and Classification Services. Assign- 
ments calling for partial and complete organiza- 
tion and job reviews entailed job audits, job analy- 
sis, job descriptions, salary reviews and the 
classification or recommendation of classifications 
of positions. A favourable audit of our delegated 
classification responsibility for bargaining unit 
classifications, was also carried out by the Depart- 
ment of Civil Service. 


In addition to normal organization, classification 
and salary review activities, this section completed 
the allocation of jobs to the financial officer and 
accounting supervisor series. This was accomplished 
with the participation of Financial Managers as a 
part of the Financial Officer Evaluation Commit- 
tee. This approach to manager involvement in 
classification will be expanded to meet the future 
direction of job classification. The evaluation and 
allocation of program managers to the newly 
created Program Executive Compensation Plan was 
also accomplished in its initial stage. 


In the latter part of the fiscal year, a special review 
started on the Family Benefits Branch. This full 
scale personnel review is expected to be completed 
by the end of 1972. 


Employment Services. This fiscal year saw a de- 
crease in the volume of recruitment assignments; 
233 new employees were hired compared to 350 
in the previous year. The most significant reason 
for this decrease in recruitment may be reflected 
in the marked reduction in separations from the 
Department. During this year, turnover decreased 
to 13.1 per cent, the lowest turnover rate since 
1967. 

In reviewing the year’s employment activity, the 
level of clerical employment remained relatively 
constant accounting for 61.8 per cent of hires. 
Employment of field personnel reflected a decrease 
in activity while employment of specialists and 
program support personnel (i.e. architects, econo- 


mists, program analysts, public relations officers, 
etc.) showed an increase. 


The employment section responded to an expand- 


ed summer employment program and provided 
some assistance to the Special Projects group in 


recruiting for the Summer Volunteer Program and 
Project 500. 


Considerably more involvement was initiated in the 
area of employee counselling and this trend is ex- 
pected to increase in the next fiscal year. 


HONOUR ROLL OF SERVICE 
20 - 24 YEARS 


NAME 


E. R. Bowman 
J. E. Breau 

M. E. Clingen 
G.E. Cascadden 


W. H. Gulliver 
‘M. Irish 

R. L. Kertson 
M. Lambert 

E. M. Leaper 

D. W. Leno 

J. D. Macdonald 
.C. MacLean 

. |. Mellor 


Pu. 

ag 

BH: 

. A. Rutty 
. M. Sheppard 
. B. Smith 
eH. 

.M. 


. Sutton 


fw Agel OMS] Miwa 


BRANCH 


Field Services 

Family Benefits 

Field Services 

Legal Aid Assessment 

Field Services 

Homes for the Aged 

Accounts 

Field Services 

Municipal Welfare Administration 
Family Benefits 

Vocational Rehabilitation Services 
Field Services 

Legal Aid Assessment 

Vocational Rehabilitation Services 
Minister’s Office 

Field Services. 

Family Benefits 

Accounts 

Field Services 

Municipal Welfare Administration 
Assistant Deputy Minister’s Office 
Field Services 

Family Benefits 

Minister’s Office 

Homes for the Aged 

Accounts 

Family Benefits 

Family Benefits 

Family Benefits 

Field Services 

Family Benefits 

Family Benefits 

Vocational Rehabilitation Services 
Family Benefits 

Field Services 

Field Services 

Family Benefits 

Administrative Services 
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NAME 


M. L. Argue 

M. B. Babcock 
M. Borczak 

W. J. Chalmers 
D. M. Crittenden 
M. G. Donaldson 
L. |. Farnden 

M. H. Gibson 

G. Halal 

G. E. Killer 

S. Lindsay 

M. B. Lopatto 
AG mpd YG 41 

M. W. Macaulay 
A. MacEachern 
J. E. MacEachern 
E. J. Moran 

J. Nikiforuk 

D. |, Nortrop 

L. Panabaker 

Ee Me Praill 
LwisSsieard 

E. M. Stapleford 
S. O. Thompson 
W. Turcotte 

G. M. Twigg 

H. W. Wilson 


IN MEMORIAM 


HONOUR ROLL OF SERVICE 
25 YEARS & OVER 


BRANCH 


Field Services 
Child Welfare 
Deputy Minister 


Legal Aid Assessment 
Assistant Deputy Minister 


Minister’s Office 
Field Services 
Day Nurseries 
Family Benefits 
Family Benefits 
Family Benefits 
Family Benefits 
Child Welfare 
Soldiers’ Aid 
Child Welfare 
Accounts 
Family Benefits 
Family Benefits 
Accounts 

Day Nurseries 
Field Services 
Field Services 
Day Nurseries 
Field Services 


Municipal Welfare Administration 
Vocational Rehabilitation Services 


Child Welfare 


Miss Lilian Gomes March 4, 1972 
Mrs. Susan Senior October 21, 1971 
Dr. John A. Sifton November 16, 1971 
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Research and Planning Branch 





The primary role of the Research and Planning 
Branch is to meet the needs of the Department for 
a data collection, research and planning function. 
The Branch provides background data on topics 
associated with the planning, development, im- 
plementation or alteration of social assistance or 
social service programs. 


Income Maintenance. Projects carried out during 
the year included a continuing review of such 
federal income Security developments as the Family 
Income Security Plan, and the new Unemployment 
Insurance Legislation. The attitude survey of 
mothers on welfare is nearing completion with a 
final report expected during the next fiscal year. 

In addition, numerous other projects were carried 
out including continuing work on the guaranteed 
annual income concept. 


Social Services. Assistance was provided in the 
development of private family day care regulations. 
Several demonstration projects were established and 
meetings were held with applicants. An evaluation 
of acommunity sponsored rehabilitation training 
workshop was carried out and the workshop itself 
became part of the program sponsored by the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Services Branch. A pro- 
ject on optimum day care arrangements for infants 
was begun in co-operation with the Ontario Insti- 
tute for Studies in Education and Carleton 
University. 


Information. This section continued to develop 
and improve the Department data base. Work was 
begun on child welfare data for publication in the 
Monthly Statistical Bulletin. The March registra- 
tion sample was completed and analyzed. 


Library. The library serves as a reference and infor- 

mation center for staff located within all branches 
of the Department. A total of some 5,000 books 

and reports are supplemented by 250 periodicals, 
newsletters, newspaper clippings, annual reports of 
both government and private social welfare agencies 
and a government documents collection which in- 
cludes federal and provincial legislation, departmen- 
tal reports, and selected publications of Statistics 
Canada. 





In 1971, the library moved to more spacious quar- 
ters and was able to expand the book collection 

by nearly 600 new titles. During the average month, 
over 1,000 books were on loan. 


Circulation of the monthly library acquisitions list 
was expanded, resulting in marked increase in use 
of library materials by regional office staff. The 
publication was used to reproduce lists of library 
holdings in selected subject areas, a list of minis- 
terial publications, and reprints of timely articles. 
Additional efforts were made to improve library 
services to staff located geographically distant 
from the library. With the relocation of the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and Staff Training and 
Development branches, library personnel organized 
and catalogued books and journals held by these 
branches, added a small rotating collection from 
the main library, and undertook to staff the Branch 
library several hours each week. This resulted in 
greater use of the main library, as requests for 
materials and bibliographies were relayed. 
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Training and Staff Development Branch 


The purpose of the Training and Staff Develop- 
ment Branch is to stimulate and facilitate the per- 
sonal and professional development of employees. 


Training Programs. Training programs related to 
the needs of the Department consist of orientation, 
staff development and staff training. These pro- 
grams are available to related social agencies such 
as Children’s Aid Societies, Municipal Welfare and 
Homes for the Aged, as well as to direct employees 
of the Department. 


During 1971-72, 32 courses were held in the Dis- 
covery Centre at 110 Eglinton Avenue West, 
Toronto, ranging from three days to two weeks In 
duration. Approximately 25 training programs were 
held outside of Toronto in the regional offices or 

at conference centres. Several of these programs 
involved an eight to ten week schedule where 
agencies devoted time each week for staff develop- 
ment. 


The range of training programs include courses 
geared specifically to the clerical staff, the worker, 
the supervisor and the administrator. As well, inter- 
level and communication workshops were designed 
to meet the training needs of each position. Also 
within the past year a Training Workshop was held 
for Program Directors of the Department, on goals 
and objectives. 


Planning and Consultation. A consultation service 
is available to branches and agencies related to 
Ongoing training needs. This includes assistance in 
the identification of need, assessment of skill re- 
quirements and development of training and staff 
development programs. During the past year con- 
sultation in several regions resulted in an inter- 
agency approach to staff development. The colla- 
boration Is proving to be effective and it is hoped 
this approach will be extended to other areas. 


The evaluation and reappraisal of courses is con- 
stantly necessary to match changes in policy, 
legislation and consumer requirements. To ensure 
the relevance of training programs the Branch is 
involved with the Staff Training Advisory Com- 
mittees of Municipal Welfare and Children’s Aid 
Societies. 
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Co-operation with Educational Institutions. We 
have remained in close collaboration with Schools 
of Social Work, Ryerson Polytechnical Institute 
and Community Colleges in the planning and 
expansion of courses. 


In 1971-72 the Department provided 27 bursaries 
to students in Schools of Social Work in return for 
work commitments. 





A field instruction environment for students from 
Schools of Social Work, Ryerson Polytechnical 
Institute and Community Colleges has been devel- 
oped as a part of their training. For the first time, 
the team approach to service was implemented in 
the field practicum with social work student, com- 
munity college student and field worker, all acting 
as a team. 


Staff members also participate in committees re- 
lated to training in colleges and universities. 


Staff Utilization of Educational Institutions. 
Educational leave is premised on the need of the 
Department to maintain and improve the compe- 
tence of its employees. Where such can only be 
obtained through outside sources, personnel have 
the opportunity to apply for educational leave. 
Those selected have demonstrated competence and 
potential for advancement and are usually required 
to be employed with the Department for two years. 


During 1971-72, 16 staff were on educational leave 
to attend Schools of Social Work full-time. Eleven 
of the 16 people were in their graduating year and 
now have suitable employment within the Depart- 
ment. 


Approximately 140 staff attend evening courses 
for which they are reimbursed 50-100% of tuition. 
These courses in Accountancy, Social Service, 
Public Administration, etc., reflect the wide variety 
of skills required in the Department. 


A final noteworthy item of 1971-72 is the Branch’s 
publication of an orientation manual for social 
service workers and students. The manual is en- 
titled, “The Window Toward an Understanding of 
Human Need”. This manual is available at the 
Ontario Government Bookstore in Toronto. 


Senior Personnel 


March 31, 1972 





MINISTER 


DEPUTY MINISTER 
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DEPUTY MINISTER 
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Research and 
Planning 


Communications 
Personnel 
Training Staff 


Field Services 
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Family Benefits 


Legal Aid 
Assessment 
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Welfare Admin. 


Homes for Aged 


Vocational Rehabilitation 
Services 


Family Services 
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Children’s Institutions 


Day Nurseries 
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Deputy Minister 
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Medical Consultant 
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Minister's Message 





This is the Annual Report of the new Ministry of Community and Social Services since its 
inception on April 1, 1972, following reorganization. 


For the most part, the Ministry is now composed of former branches of the Department of 
Social and Family Services. Added to these were Community Development, Citizenship 
and Immigration, and Indian Community, formerly with the Department of the Provincial 
Secretary, the Youth and Recreation Branch originally with the Department of Education, 
and the Office of the Athletic Commissioner, acquired from the Department of Labour. 


Today, the Ministry is one of the largest provincial government bodies encompassing 18 
branches, as well as additional services and numerous special programs and projects. 


Many of the programs and branches within the new Ministry are interrelated. There are 
elderly people who are also new Canadians; retarded children who are also physically handi- 
capped; Indian boys who would like to play organized hockey; community youth centres in 
ethnic communities, etc. This new Ministry contains a total package of resources and specia- 
lists who can integrate programs to help solve a great number of our most serious social 
problems. 


We have strengthened our regional offices, developed and improved partnerships between the 
Ministry, municipal and community agencies in the private sector. We have also encouraged 
citizen involvement and as a result many of our programs have become more community 
oriented. 


The Ministry of Community and Social Services is a people and community oriented body 
with a multitude of varied programs and services for all kinds of people in a wide variety of 
situations. 


Rene Brunelle, 
Minister, | é 
Community and Social Services. 
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The Ministry of Community and Social 
Services Administers the Following Statutes: 





The Athletics Control Act 

/ The Charitable Institutions Act 

¥ The Child Welfare Act 
The Children’s Boarding Homes Act 
The Children’s Institutions Act 
The Community Centres Act 
The Day Nurseries Act 
The District Welfare Administration Boards Act 
The Elderly Persons Centres Act 
The Family Benefits Act 
The General Welfare Assistance Act 
The Homes for the Aged and Rest Homes Act 
The Homes tor Retarded Persons Act 
The Homemakers and Nurses Services Act 
The Indian Welfare Services Act 
The Ministry of Community and Social Services Act 
The Vocational Rehabilitation Services Act 
The Welfare Units Act 
The Blind Persons’ Allowances Act 
The Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act 


The Soldiers’ Aid Commission Act 





Assistance and Rehabilitation Services Division 


Family Benefits Branch 


The purpose of the Family Benefits program is to 
support the standard of living of persons likely to 
be in need for prolonged periods of time and who 
would otherwise lack the resources to attain and 
maintain the basic living standard. The Branch 
aids aged, blind, disabled, permanently unemploy- 
able persons, mothers with dependent children 
and foster parents caring for foster children. 


© 


Applications are completed by staff of the Field 
Services Branch. Decisions concerning eligibility 
and the amount of assistance and benefits provided 
are made centrally in the Family Benefits Branch. 
All decisions are conveyed to applicants and recip- 
ients by letter, including notification of the right 
to appeal. 


Premium free medical and hospital insurance is 
available to all Family Benefit recipients and dental 
coverage to those with dependent children. 


To determine eligibility and the amount of assis- 


tance to be given, an assessment of the liquid assets, 


budgetary requirements and available income of 
the applicant or recipient is made. Actual circum- 
stances, including family composition, are taken 
into consideration in the budgetary components. 


Effective Jan. 1, 1973, the allowance rates were 
adjusted in a manner which enabled about five out 
of eight recipients to receive increases. Most of the 
increases were in the order of 12 to 17 percent. 
The majority of those whose rates were not adjust- 
ed were being cared for in institutions, boarding 
with relatives or friends, or had shelter costs which 
were minimal. 


As of March 31, 1973, there were 83,704 persons 
receiving Family Benefits Allowances. Of these, 
34,949 were single persons, 46,614 heads of 
families with or without dependent children and 
2,141 foster parents. 


The majority of single persons were blind or dis- 
abled; the remainder were 60 years of age or over. 





Of the family cases, 6,382 were medically unem- 
ployable fathers; 34,608 were mothers raising 
children; the remainder were couples one or both 
of whom were blind, disabled or aged. In total 
there were 194,837 beneficiaries as of March 31, 
IDS VESS 


The Branch also administered a diminishing number 
of allowances to recipients who remained on 
former programs after the introduction of the 
Family Benefits Act in April, 1967. 


At the end of the year, these totalled 333 cases of 
which 99 were receiving Blind Persons’ Allowances, 
233 receiving Disabled Persons’ Allowances, plus 
one getting assistance under the Widows and Un- 
married Women program. 





Social Services Consulting Branch 





The Social Services Consulting Branch is respon- 
sible for two major program activities: Specialized 
Consultation and Credit/Debit Consulting. Spe- 
cialized consultation of a professional nature 
directs operating branches, regional offices, local 
governments, and closely affiliated community 
organizations; and Credit/Debit counselling services 
assists people who are in financial difficulties. 


CONSULTATIVE SERVICES 


Home Economics. Three home economists pro- 
vided functional consultation on matters pertain- 
ing generally to food services and therapeutic 
nutrition. The following information and data 
illustrates the nature and extent of services provid- 
ed through this program activity. 


Family Benefits Branch. This included assessing 
and costing of 12,262 special diets for Family 
Benefits allowance recipients. 


Homes for the Aged—Office on Aging Branch. 
Consultation on food services was given to 66 
public and private Homes for the Aged; food ser- 
vices layouts for 11 new and renovated homes 
were assessed and revised; a ‘Guide for Small 
Kitchen Equipment’ was prepared and made avail- 
able for distribution to any Home; requests to 
purchase major kitchen equipment were assessed 
for six homes; a total of 17 proposals for contract- 
ed food service in homes were reviewed. 


In addition there has been active involvement with 
the development and assessment of courses for 
food services supervisors in community colleges; 
preparation for retirement courses and staff train- 
ing program for administrators. 


Day Nurseries Branch. Consultation on food ser- 
vices was given to 72 day nurseries. Kitchen plans 
for four new nurseries were developed, 


Children’s Institutions Branch. Consultation on 
food services was given to four institutions: kitchen 
plans for six new residences were developed and a 
“Guide for Small Kitchen Equipment” was 
prepared. 
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Field Services Branch. Consultation on budgeting, 
nutrition and menu planning was given to seven 
regional offices. 


Municipal Welfare Administration. Consultation on 
food budgeting and costing of special diets was 
orovided to four municipal social service depart- 
ments. Assistance was also given through a work- 
shop for 21 Teaching Homemakers. 


Communications Branch. Many requests from the 
general public for varying information on home 
economics subjects were filled. 


Social Work. Three social workers provided func- 
tional consultation with respect to the following 
social services components: family life education; 
social work methodology (casework, group work, 
family therapy, community organization and 
development, research, administration); purchase 
of service by contract and agreement; planning, 
programming, budgeting, and evaluation; local 
government social services; local, provincial and 
national resource systems; client self-help groups. 


CREDIT/DEBT COUNSELLING SERVICES 


A range of remedial services was made available to 
many of Ontario’s residents who had overcommit- 
ted themselves financially and, as a result, were 
faced with critical debt problems which they were 
not able to resolve independently. Many people 
were faced with such harsh and damaging con- 
sequences as Judgments, garnishee actions, repos- 
sessions, foreclosures, wage assignments and per- 
sonal bankruptcies. This was accomplished through 
10 affiliated voluntary agencies located in Brant- 
ford, Hamilton, Kingston, London, Ottawa, Sarnia, 
Sault Ste. Marie, St. Catharines, Toronto and 
Windsor. 





These voluntary agencies provided three basic ser- 
vices to their clients: (1) general counselling related 
to financial, credit, debt, and budgetary matters; 
(2) direct mediation between debtors and creditors 
in search of a mutually satisfactory arrangement 
for the orderly payment of their debts; (3) agency 
administration of an orderly payment of debt plan 
featuring the monthly pro-rated distribution of a 
designated portion of the debtor's income. 


The following data illustrates the incidence and 
extent of financial debt presented to these agencies 
with requests for assistance during the fiscal year 
19/2/73: 


New Cases accepted for service........... 4,723 
Motel debts presented ............ $22.63 71600 
Number of creditors represented......... 29,604 
Funds distributed to creditors ...... $2,649 200 


Homes for the Aged— 
Office on Aging Branch 





This Branch is responsible for the financial, admin- 
istrative and program support for elderly and other 
adult persons in homes, group residences, halfway 
houses and senior citizens’ centres. 


Another objective of the Homes for the Aged — 
Office on Aging Branch is to enable elderly persons 
to maintain close community ties; and expand 
residential facilities and elderly persons centres. 

In addition, research in gerontology is continuing. 


One of the Branches main functions is to make 
available the opportunity for optimal personal and 
social functioning for adults and aged persons 
through advocacy of the abilities, problems and 
rights of these groups, and the encouragement of 
personal preparation for the advanced years. 


Senior Citizen Homes and Centres. The number of 
elderly persons’ centres doubled, from 25 to 50, 
during 1972-73, due to amendments to the legis- 
lation, while additional accommodation and the 
development of new home residences and addi- 
tions to existing facilities were provided at a rate 
comparable to the preceding year. 


A joint project was completed between the Min- 
istry and the Ontario Housing Corporation (Minis- 
try of Revenue) to create a complex at Bronte, 
incorporating Senior Citizens’ apartments and a 
Senior Citizens’ residence linked by a general 
administration and program service area. The Min- 
istry will share in costs relating to the care and 
activities package for persons in the residence as 
well as benefitting some tenants. 


With the new Ministry act, the Province accepted 
a building in Northern Ontario which will be con- 
verted into a community residential home for the 
aged under a management agreement between the 
Thunder Bay District Board and the Province. 








The year saw the greater development of halfway 
houses for alcoholics as post-detoxication facilities 
and the ongoing planning of such homes for adults 
out of penal institutions as well as group homes for 
adult handicapped persons. 


Special Projects. During the year, the Branch spon- 
sored a province-wide craft competition for homes 
for the aged and elderly persons’ centres. The 
annual ‘’creative years award’, for the home or 
centre with the largest number of awards in local 
and national fairs or exhibitions, went to Dawson 
Court, Thunder Bay, for the second year in a row. 
Charles Richard of South Centennial Manor, 
Iroquois Falls, won the individual award. 


In addition, York University offered an arts course 
entitled ‘“The Old Masters’’—an introductory work- 
shop on the problems and pleasures of the geriatric 
art room for instructors working with senior citi- 
zens. Twelve $50.00 scholarships were granted 
through the Branch for this course. 


Special program grants were made to various 
agencies. A direct grant was made to Jack Lerette, 
President of the United Senior Citizens of Ontario, 
to attend an international conference of senior 
citizens in Salsbourg, France. 


The 20-year Longitudinal Study on Aging, 1959- 
1978, moved into its fourteenth year and saw the 
completion of several reports, with 1,400 middle- 


aged participants of the original 2,000 still involved. 


Retirement’, a bibliography and sourcebook, was 
prepared by the Branch for those planning pro- 
grams of preparation for retirement or giving 
thought to their own retirement. Preparation for 
retirement programs remained at the centre of the 
Branch’s educational efforts, with the Ministry 
sponsoring a course for pre-retirement for its 
employees. 


Branch personnel maintained close involvement 
in various professional associations, including pre- 
paration for the Tenth International Congress of 
Gerontology to convene in Tel Aviv in 1975. 
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Personnel were invited to discuss Ontario’s research 
on aging at the Ninth International Congress on 
Gerontology in Kiev, U.S.S.R. in July, 1972. 


The Extended Care Program to nursing homes was 
introduced in April, 1972, with a similar level of 
services in charitable and municipal homes for the 
aged. A resident qualifying for this service on a 
medical-nursing need is eligible for care for the 
initial board and lodging payment of $3.50 a day. 
In charitable homes for the aged, additional daily 
amounts may be charged for preferred accommo- 
dation. 


For the second year, Ontario Senior Citizens’ Week 
was Officially announced by the Ministry. The 1972 
theme ‘‘Living is Ageless’’ emphasized the Branch 
philosophy towards aging. Kits and posters were 
sent to senior citizens clubs and centres, municipal 
officials and the news media, to stimulate interest 
and encourage local groups to organize special 
activities. The primary goal is to focus attention on 
the special contributions the elderly may offer the 
community. 





Legal Aid Assessment Branch 


Now in its seventh year, the Ontario Legal Aid Plan 
is designed to assure that everyone.in Ontario is 
able to assert or defend his or her legal rights 
regardless of his or her financial resources. The 
administration of the Plan lies with the Law Society 
of Upper Canada and continues to serve an increas- 
ing number of clients. 


The responsibility of the Legal Aid Assessment 
Branch Is to assess the resources and needs of appli- 
cants referred to the Ministry and to advise area 
directors appointed by the Law Society, whether 
an applicant can pay some part, no part, or all of 
the costs of the legal services they required. 


Some 71,158 persons were referred to the Ministry 
for interviews during the year compared to 69,442 
last year. The increase has levelled off due to the 
decrease in the number of criminal charges laid and 
a decrease in unemployment. 


Approximately 25 percent of the Legal Aid appli- 
cants are recipients of direct financial assistance 
from the Ministry, primarily General Welfare Assis- 
tance and Family Benefits. 


The Review and Standards Unit continues to make 
recommendations in more complicated situations, 
namely bankruptcy, Ownership or partnership ina 
business and assets or property recently transferred. 
Also referred to this unit are appeals against the 
financial assessment. 


In addition, the unit reviews recommendations 
made throughout the province so that consistency 
will be maintained as well as obtaining statistical 
information for analytical purposes. 


Municipal Welfare Administration Branch 





The Municipal Welfare Administration Branch 
supervises and advises municipalities in the adminis- 
tration of General Welfare Assistance and in the 
provision of municipal social services to persons in 
need. 


General Assistance. Financial Aid is provided by 
municipalities or Indian Bands to heads of families 
or single persons in need, who are residents of the 
municipalities or reserves, Eligible persons who 
reside in areas without municipal organization are 
a provincial responsibility. 


The number of persons in receipt of General Assis- 
tance made a slow decline through the year 1972- 
73. The peak was in April 1972, with 174,000 
persons receiving assistance and the low of 151,000 
persons occurred in December 1972. The average 
month had 156,000 persons receiving financial aid. 


This decrease and the absence of the usual seasonal 
increase through the winter was a continuation of 
the trend that began in 1971-72. This situation 
appears to have been caused by the operation of 
extensive work projects by government, continued 
development of the Unemployment Insurance 
Benefits program, and the generally improved avail- 
ability of employment. 


Supplementary Aid. Financial Aid granted to 
recipients of governmental benefits, such as Old 
Age Security, Family Benefits, Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Allowances, etc. increased approximately 
55 percent in the past year. These grants, which are 
made at the discretion of the municipality, are to 
cover such items of extraordinary need as pre- 
scribed drugs, optical and dental needs, and exces- 
sive shelter costs. It is expected that this growth 
will continue, as more municipalities participate, 
and the number of pensioners increases. In an 
average month 17,000 persons received assistance 
under this program. 











Special Assistance. Financial assistance granted at 
the discretion of municipalities to persons in 
receipt of General Assistance for unusual expenses, 
such as drugs, optical and dental needs etc. re- 
mained stable over the past year. This classification 
of assistance was made available to 24,000 persons 
per month. 


Consolidating Services. The municipalities of 
Lennox-Addington County consolidated their 
social services into a county unit in 1972-73. There 
were also large scale amalgamations of social ser- 
vices in the new regional municipalities of Sudbury 
and Waterloo. This provision of service, on a large 
base, results in a better service to the residents than 
could be provided by independent municipalities. 


As of March 31, 1973, there were 32 consolidated 
units comprising 19 Counties, six Districts, and 
seven regional municipalities. A number of muni- 
cipalities have indicated a desire to consolidate 
their social services in the near future and are 
receiving the assistance of this Branch in both the 
planning and implementation stages. 


Indian Bands. |ndian Bands living on reserves have 
the opportunity of administering social assistance 
to their own people residing on the reserve. To date, 
66 Bands have been approved by this Branch to 
administer their own social services. 


During the year, 11 new Bands have received 
Branch approval to administer their own General 
Welfare Assistance program. A number of other 
Bands are considering similar action and it is ex- 
pected that four more Bands will be approved by 
the end of 1973-74. 


This Branch works closely with the Bands through 
the chiefs and councils. Guidance is offered when 
requested and courses are conducted at both the 
basic and advanced levels for the Band social service 
staff. During 1972-73, three training courses were 
conducted. Two of these courses were conducted 

in the north, to be more accessible to the partici- 
pants. The enthusiastic participation of Band staff 
make these courses highly successful. 
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Homemaker and Nurses Services. [he intent of the 
Homemakers and Nurses Services Act is to preserve, 
maintain and strengthen family life during the tem- 
porary illness or absence of a mother; to assist el- 
derly, convalescent, handicapped, chronically ill or 
otherwise disabled persons to remain in their own 
homes whenever possible. These flexible services 
are capable of responding to a wide variety of 
health and social service needs. 


Homemaker services are provided by: Three Visit- 
ing Homemakers Associations, 40 Branches of the 
Canadian Red Cross Society, commercial agencies, 
and individual persons. 


Visiting nurse service in the home is provided on 
the order of the attending physician. Suppliers of 
this service are: 33 Branches of the V.O.N., two 
Branches of the St. Elizabeth Visiting Nurses’ 
Association and individual contact registered 
nurses. 


Both services are available to ‘‘persons in need” 
under a fee for service agreement between the 
municipality and the supplier of the service. During 
the year, ten new Indian Bands have put this pro- 
gram to use. 


Teaching Homemaker Program. Great emphasis was 
placed on the development of this program In 
1972-73. |t is now functioning in six cities, one 
regional municipality, two county units, and one 
Indian Band. It is hoped that this program will con- 
tinue to grow. 


The teaching homemaker works closely with the 
caseworker and counsellor so that this service 
becomes part of an integrated team effort within a 
municipal social service unit. The teaching home- 
maker is skilled in household management and 
child care. In general, she applies techniques which 
help people to help themselves rather than be 
dependent on others. | 





Vocational Rehabilitation 
Services Branch 


The primary role of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Services Branch is to develop, restore and improve 
the working capacity of physically or mentally 
handicapped persons and those who are mentally 
retarded to enable them to obtain employment at 
their optimum capacity. This may include employ- 
ment in the open labour market, sheltered or home- 
bound employment, self-employment or the occu- 
pation of homemaker. 


A field staff of 85 counsellors and supervisors, 
located in 18 offices throughout the province, was 
the primary medium for the delivery of service. 
Counsellors interview clients, either individually or 
in groups, for assessment, planning and supportive 
purposes; arrange for the provision of medical 
restoration, assessment, training, tools and equip- 
ment, transportation and living expenses; assist 
with job placement; and work in the community 
to co-ordinate and develop rehabilitation services 
for handicapped persons. 


Results in 1972-73. During the past fiscal year, 
4,471 handicapped persons were referred to the 
Branch. This represents an increase of almost 12 
percent over the previous year. Services were 
initiated for 3,909 handicapped persons and a 
total of 9,037 received one or more of the above 
services. One thousand and ninety-eight (1,098) 
persons were assisted to find employment during 
the year following the provision of services. 
Approximately 500 more were placed directly 
into employment. 


Assessment Services. Counsellors augment their 
assessment skills by purchasing or arranging for the 
provision of psychological testing and specialized 
medical, educational, workshop and work assess- 
ments. The Branch does not operate rehabilitation 
centres but utilizes community resources, Rehabili- 
tation workshops, supported through the pro- 
vision of operating and capital grants, are an im- 
portant assessment resource. An increased emphasis 
in 1972-73 was placed on the use of employers 

for assessment purposes with considerable success. 
Such use has enabled the Branch to extend the 
range of work assessments and to appraise the 








ability of handicapped persons to handle an actual 
competitive work situation. Assessment services 
costs in 1972-73 totalled $390,000. 


Restoration Services. |t is frequently necessary to 
provide medical restoration services to enable 
handicapped persons to achieve their optimum 
level of physical functioning in order that they 
may either benefit from the full range of services 
or return directly to employment. Artificial limbs, 
braces, wheelchairs, dental services and drugs are 
examples of restoration services which are fre- 
quently provided. The cost of restoration services 
in 1972-73 was $278,000. 


Training Services. The Branch assists handicapped 
persons to up-grade their skills by undertaking a 
wide variety of training programs. In 1972-73, 
2,619 persons were sponsored in training programs. 
Work adjustment training, offered by rehabilitation 
workshops, was provided for 801 persons; 4/76 
attended university programs; 568 were sponsored 
in post-secondary courses at Community Colleges. 
Of the remainder, a significant number—225— were 
provided on-the-job training, which reflects the 
additional emphasis placed upon this concept In 
the past year. On-the-job training has proven to be 
an effective means of rehabilitating handicapped 
persons in adverse labour market conditions. 


The Branch pays tuition costs plus the cost of 
books and supplies for educational programs as 
well as half of the wage cost incurred by employers 
who provide on-the-job training. The outlay on 
training services in 1972-73 totalled $1,969,000. 


In order that handicapped persons may meet their 
living expenses while they engage in formal assess- 
ment or training programs, maintenance allowances 
and transportation expenses are covered. The main- 
tenance allowances range from $197.40 per month 
for a person with no dependants to $369.60 for a 
person with four or more dependants. An addition- 
al payment of $105 per month may be paid under 
special circumstances. These items cost $2,787,000 


in 1972-73. 





Children’s Services Division 


Child Welfare Branch 





Financial Aid to Rehabilitation Agencies. Grants 
were provided in the amount of $533,000 to subsi- 
dize staff salaries in voluntary organizations which 
provide rehabilitation services to disability groups 
with highly specialized needs, namely, persons with 
a hearing impairment, the blind, the mentally 
retarded and those with spinal cord injuries. The 
full range of services is available to these handi- 
capped people. 


Financial Aid to Workshops. There were 127 
approved rehabilitation workshops operated by 
voluntary organizations In Ontario. As of March 
31, 1973, 4,493 handicapped persons were in 
attendance. The Branch pays an operating grant to 
thesé workshops. The grant was increased effective 
Jan. 1, 1973, from $25 up to $40 per person per 
month. A total of $1,457,000 was paid in operat- 
ing grants during the past year, 


Capital grants are also offered to voluntary organ- 
izations for the construction, acquisition, altera- 
tion or renovation of rehabilitation workshops as 
well as the purchase of furnishings or equipment 
of a capital nature. Forty voluntary organizations 
received capital grants in 1972-73. Eighteen capi- 
tal construction grants were provided in the 
amount of $299,000 and 39 capital equipment 
grants were issued at a cost of $37,000. Capital 
grants are limited to 25 percent of the approved 
cost and subject to a maximum contribution of 
$3.75 per sq. ft. for construction grants. 


The Child Welfare Branch continues under the 
Child Welfare Act to provide advice, supervision 
and to assist, in a variety of ways, the services of 
Ontario’s 50 Children’s Aid Societies. 


It also facilitates adoption placements by strength- 
ening the flow of information concerning available 
children and suitable, interested couples through 
group meetings and bi-monthly bulletins. 


Public understanding, support and awareness of 
the needs of children is promoted by the Branch 
through public speaking engagements at commu- 
nity meetings, schools and colleges. 


Today’s Child and Family Finder. During the year, 
a total of 363 children were placed as a direct 
result of their exposure through the resources of 
the Adoption Resource Exchange, Today's Child 
and Family Finder. 











Trends. The guidance and counselling provided by interesting trends, which are illustrated by the 


the Societies to families during 1972 showed some five year table below: 

Total Families Total Children Children Children admitted 

given services involved in admitted to CAS Total Children to CAS care from 

in their own those care from admitted to Unmarried 

Year home families families CAS Care Parents 
1972 28.568 77.968 Ao 29 Ite 22 3.693 
1971 ZB7S23 77.956 OL SiS 11.097 ANSOZ 
1970 LEE SY) VONSS 6.440 12.098 5.658 
1969 29.907 a2 8)5) 6.564 12.597 6:033 
1968 IAS Ova W658 5.981 11.641 5.660. 
As a result of the shifting family patterns revealed tion picture have changed significantly over the 
above, the total number of children in care at year same five-year period. 


end, their age distribution and the resulting adop- 


No. of Children in Care 
by Age Groups and Per Cent 
of Total Children ; 


at Year End 1968 1969 1970 NTA ig72 
Under 1 year SOO 4220 4009" 22%. 3618" 20% 9 2357 14% 1993 13% 
1 and 2 years 1927 is 1665 9 1410 8 1219 8 O37 i 
3 and 4 years L276 7 Mi RerS) 6 it 6 978 6 822 5 
Per ONDE RIO NEARS 9/107 240" 6859 3/ “6142 34° 4554 28> 3352, 25 
5 to 12 years Boy meme? 6 50875 9/32 915/70 B30 5602 (este be os 
13 to 18 years AG Re Deo ery 2) eo 10) 920% 300. Boer ome 
Over 18 years OLS ©) 7A 4 776 4 TS 5 366 3 


Total Children in Care 
ei ©,A.S. at Year End 18,229 TesA30 I SO7 16,319 (on tAG 


Percentage of C.A.S. 
Children on Adoption 





at Year End 19% 19% 18% 14% 14% 
Children Placed on 

Adoption: 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 
(a) with relatives heer oOo. 1602 229%, 92012 826% BIO — 22% 52208. ar 
(b) privately 658 8 691 9 598 5 AAG 7 439 8 
elby C.A.S. 5445 70 5477 +69 #5250 67 4049 61 £3260 55 


POTAL 7839 100 7970 100 7860 100 6616 100 5902 100 











It is of some interest to note that where the total 
staff of the children’s Aid Societies has increased 
during this period of rapid change by just 12 per 
cent, while the vacancy rate has been reduced to 
only four per cent at year end. 


With more older children in care requiring more 
costly types of special placement, and with gener- 
ally increasing costs, the provincial share of the 
Societies’ expenditures have escalated from 
$28,000,000 in 1968 to approximately 
$38,500,000 in 1972, an increase of 37 per cent. 
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Children’s and Youth Institutions Branch 





The Children’s and Youth Institutions Branch 
ensures that a good home is provided, in supervised 
residences, for many children and young people 
who cannot live at home. They may be handi- 
capped or retarded, unmarried mothers, or young- 
sters with acute personal problems. 





Consultation with the Branch begins in the first 
stages of planning and construction. Private chari- | 
table organizations, such as religious or fraternal | 
groups, who initiate programs and build residences, | 
receive financial and advisory assistance from the 

Branch. 


This supervision is a continuing process, following 
the completion and opening of the residence. 
Branch supervisors visit homes regularly to super- 
vise programs, facilities and the business operation. 
They also consult with boards of directors and 
staff. 


Residences for children and youth in Ontario are 
approved under four items of provincial legislation: 
The Children’s Boarding Homes Act, The Children’s 
Institutions Act, The Homes for Retarded Persons 
Act and The Charitable Institutions Act. The total 
number of children in residences during the year 
was 5,306. Of these, 2,026 were in residences at 
the end of the fiscal year. 


BOARDING HOMES 


Residential programs for normal children, mildly 
disturbed children or retarded or mentally handi- 
capped children are provided by homes approved 
under The Children’s Boarding Homes Act. Sixteen 
new boarding homes were approved during the 
year, bringing the total accommodation in the 64 
approved homes in Ontario to about 730 children 
with varied individual needs. 




















CHILDREN’S INSTITUTIONS 


These residences serve children and young persons 
under 21 years of age. Eight new residences opened 
during the year, two of which were new buildings. 
The number of residences under The Children’s 
Institutions Act rose to 37 with a total capacity of 
907. Provincial grants and subsidies are provided 
under the Act. 


Residents in Children’s Institutions 


Males Females Total 
Beginning of year 470 218 688 
Admitted during year 854 406 1,260 
Total residents during year 1,324 624 1,948 
Discharged during year 800 403 203 
In residence end of year 624 22 \ 745 


HOMES FOR THE RETARDED 


The Homes for Retarded Persons Act provides 
grants and subsidies to groups interested in setting 
up COmmunity residences for retarded persons. 
There is no upper or lower age limit on such 
residences. Homes are separate for the care of 
children and adults. These homes are often associ- 
ated with a workshop or other type of training 
facility such as a farm or a small industry. 


Six new buildings, two in Markham and four 
(Erbsville, Galt, Oshawa and St. Thomas) were 
opened and one residence was renovated and open- 
ed in Nairn. The total number of residences at the 
end of the year was 21, caring for 466 retarded 
persons. 


Residents in Homes for Retarded Persons 


Males Females’ Total 
Beginning of year 156 95 eS 
Admitted during year 286 184 470 
Total residents during year 442 279 124) 
Discharged during year eS 107 ists: 
In residence end of year 266 1/2 438 


CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS 


Homes for Unmarried Mothers. The Branch funds 
and supervises 13 homes for unmarried mothers 
with a capacity for 322 girls. In addition to accom- 
modation, these homes also provide support services 
to the residents including education, counselling 
and guidance. 


Youth Residences. T hese residences receive Provin- 
cial subsidies to care for troubled young people, 
generally those in difficulty with the courts or who, 
for one reason or another, are unable to live in 
their homes. There are seven homes under this 
program, providing care for 97 young people. 


Residents in Charitable Institutions 
Home for Unmarried Mothers 


Beginning of year (poy! 
Admitted during year 1,134 
Total residents during year (252) 
Discharged during year 1,124 
In residence end of year 197 


Youth Residences 


Males Females Total 
Beginning of year LS 38 48 
Admitted during year ay 266 443 
Total residents during year 192 299 491 
Discharged during year 178 247 ADS 
In residence end of year 14 52 66 


Attention in the early years to the needs of young- 
sters without an acceptable home can often provide 
hope for many children who may otherwise be 
overwhelmed by social and personal problems. 
Residential accommodation is vital to these chil- 
dren. The role of The Children’s and Youth Insti- 
tutions Branch is to ensure that residences provide 
the highest standards of care. 


Day Nurseries Branch 


The Day Nurseries Branch has had an outstanding 
year due to its opening of 63 new nurseries, 
created asa result of Project Day Care. 


Branch Objectives. The basic objective continues 
to be the protection of children attending licensed 
day care centres and nursery schools throughout 
the province. Centres have increased from 789 in 
1971 to 860 in 1972. There are now 34,203 
children attending these centres as compared to 
30,730 in 1971. Not only have the minimum 
standards, as laid down in the regulations, been 
maintained, but the over-all quality of staff has 
improved due to the increasing availability of well 
trained young women to fill positions in nurseries. 


Bursaries are available from the Branch to up-grade 
the training of staff employed in public and non- 
profit nurseries. Forty-two individuals took advan- 
tage of these bursaries in 1972. 


The Ontario Association for Early Childhood 
Education has granted certificates to 720 women 
who have had at least a year’s successful experi- 
ence in nurseries, following completion of a two- 
year course at one of the colleges of applied arts, 
or other training centres. 


It is anticipated that eventually there will be 
enough certified teachers to have two in all but 
the smallest nurseries. The organization's 17 
branches provide staff training and development 
to many nurseries throughout the province. The 
Ministry makes a contribution to the work of this 
Organization. 


The latest trend is for the day care of children 
below two years of age, many under six months. 
There are now 38 licensed nurseries for infants. 
Ten nurseries are parent co-operatives, seven are 
municipally operated. One hospital has set up a 
nursery for staff children, two other hospitals are 
planning to do so. Twelve new centres are nearing 
completion. Three community colleges and one 
university, all of them offering courses to qualify 
personnel to staff infant nurseries, are building 
demonstration centres. 
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Regulations under the Day Nurseries Act, regarding 
infants and toddlers, require trained staff in a high 
ratio to the number of children. The Branch limits 
the number of children to 10 infants in each group, 
up to the age of 18 months. There can only be 14 
toddlers up to 2-1/2 years of age in each group, to 
avoid over-stimulation and to ensure the provision 
of adequate care. Health standards are high. 


Standards maintained by the Branch are a very real 
factor. Good care is essential, and conditional 
licenses are sometimes issued to enable a nursery 
to have time to improve its operation. Nurseries on 
conditional licenses are supervised frequently and 
expected to obtain a clear license as soon as 
possible. 


Handicapped Children. The Branch ensures, as far 
as possible, that all young handicapped children 
and those growing up in unfavourable environ- 
ments have the opportunity for pre-school experi- 
ence with other children in a setting where the staff 
are trained to provide a program designed to mini- 
mize their handicaps. 


Notable advances in programs for mentally retarded 
children have occurred this year. The introduction 
of payments of 80 per cent of the net operating 
cost to local associations for the retarded has 
brought about a marked improvement in the 
quality of care in the 60 nurseries for pre-school 
retarded children. 


In addition, the nine developmental centres, built 
under Project Day Care, are now all in operation. 
They have a section for pre-school retarded chil- 
dren, as well as the older severely & profoundly 
retarded children who have been excluded from 
the school system. Programs for retarded are now 
operated by local schoo! boards. The unique fea- 
ture of development centres is the provision for 
special staff and facilities for the care of the severe- 
ly and profoundly retarded, as well as those with 
multiple handicaps and retardation. 


This new program presents to parents an alternative 
to placing their retarded children in institutions. 
Each child may remain in the centre up to six hours 








a day, five days a week, under the care of specialists 
in early childhood education, physiotherapy, 
speech therapy, recreation and child care. An In- 
dividual treatment plan is worked out for each 
child. 


One developmental centre is located on the campus 
of Humber College and is used as a demonstration 
centre for courses in mental retardation given by 
the College. Another is close to the University of 
Waterloo, where research is being carried on under 
the Department of Psychology. 


Another feature of the program for the retarded is 
the correspondence course for teachers of retarded 
children. Co-sponsors are the National Institute for 
the Mentally Retarded, Ontario Association for the 
Mentally Retarded, Humber College and the Day 
Nurseries Branch. By June, 1973, there will have 
been 360 successful participants. 


In addition to the 71 nurseries for retarded chil- 
dren, most of the nurseries give special attention 
to one or more children with various types of 
handicaps, blindness, deafness, crippling condi- 
tions, perceptual handicaps, emotional problems, 
as well as mild degrees of mental retardation. 
Eventually it is hoped many short courses will be 
available to graduates in early child development, 
enabling most handicapped children to have the 
experience of attending nurseries for normal 
children. 


Indian Bands. |ndian bands also administer nursery 
centres and have control of their educational 
policies. Many of the staff use the Indian language 
in the nursery and are already bringing some 
aspects of the Indian culture into the everyday 
activities of the children. Most of the Indian nur- 
series have only Indian children however white 
children may also attend. 


Day nurseries services were extended to other 
Indian children the past fiscal year in the follow- 
ing ways: the establishment of an Indian-only day 
nursery; the purchase of the service of a municipal 
day nursery for some of its children; a day nursery 
was set up in an Indian Friendship Centre for the 








Indian and white children of the community; a 
municipal day nursery operating in a community 
where native people live, has employed some 
Indian staff and enrolls Indian children. All nur- 
series accept Indian children & staff if they apply. 


The Branch has encouraged Indians to train as 
nursery teachers so that these programs would be 
staffed by their own band members where possible. 
During the past year, 25 Indian students completed 
courses in Early Childhood Education, preparing 
them to be either supervisors or assistants in day 
nurseries. There are now 18 Indian students cur- 
rently taking courses. To-date, the colleges of 
applied arts and technoloyy have reported that 
applications have been received and are being pro- 
cessed from Indian students wishing to enroll in 
the Early Childhood Education program. 


One course to train its students to be nursery aides 
was set up specifically for Indians with the assis- 
tance of the Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development. Its graduates are now staff- 
ing three day nurseries in Northern Ontario. 


Expansion of day nurseries on other reserves 1s 
expected in the near future. Recent enquiries have 
been received from six bands and two of these are 
taking the first step towards establishing centres as 
early as possible. 


Municipal and Private Nurseries. Another function 
of the Branch is to enable parents of low economic 
means to go to work to earn sufficient income to 
lift themselves out of the poverty cycle. The great 
increase in municipal nurseries (1971-75, 1972-141) 
means many more families have access to day care 
at a cost within their means. In addition, the num- 
ber of private nurseries agreeing to accept low in- 
come families whose fees were supplemented by 
the municipality increased from 218 to 236. The 
total number of children whose fees were wholly 
or partially subsidized was 6,126 in 1971 and 
9,570 in 1972. In addition in 1972, 243 children 
were subsidized in private home day care. 











The private home day care program, introduced 
this year, gives promise of making an approved 
type of day care available to parents. It is a parti- 
cularly useful type of care for infants, young 
school-age children and children where no group 
programs are available. Agreements have now been 
completed with four municipalities, as well as 
others interested In instituting the service. 


Parent Administered Nurseries. | o develop to the 
fullest extent possible, the competence of parents 
in the care and guidance of their children in the 
parent-operated nurseries in the province is another 
role of the Branch. 


At present, 195 co-operative nurseries are under 
license from the Day Nurseries Branch. These are 
parent-administered non-profit groups. For the 
most part, they include parent participation in the 
daily program, accomplished through self-initiated 
programs of orientation and child and family 
studies. An estimated 6,000 families shared in this 
opportunity this year. 


Councils of co-operative nurseries have increased 
from five to seven. These volunteer groups function 
with representatives from member nurseries in an 
area to co-ordinate the efforts of the staff and 
parents of the nurseries. They provide a high stan- 
dard pre-school program for the children and on- 
going adult learning for themselves. Councils in 
Toronto, the Lakeshore area, Niagara Peninsula, 
Ottawa, Sudbury and Kitchener-Waterloo have 
sponsored conferences and workshops and parti- 
cipated in those of other pre-school organizations. 


A work committee involving representatives from 
the Ministry of Community and Social Services, 
Metro Toronto Social Services, Toronto Board 

of Education and interested persons from schools 
and community groups has been exploring the 
possible use of available space in the elementary 
schools for co-operative day care programs where 
a community may wish these services. 
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A start-up grant has been provided by the Day 
Nurseries Branch to a co-operative nursery as the 
focus of a pilot project in a limited income area 
in downtown Hamilton. Funds for three initial 
months of expenses for staffing, equipping and 
operating a half-day program for three and four- 
year-olds inaugurated a small parent co-operative 
nursery. 


More and more co-operative nurseries are now 
found housed in elementary or secondary schools 
where space is available, often on a no-rent basis. 


These nurseries are autonomous in their Operation, 
but function in close liaison with the principal and 
his staff. Demonstrating as they do, the values of 
parent participation in their children’s learning, 
these co-ops are working models of one way to 
bridge the gap between home and school. 





Project Day Care 


Project Day Care was a $10 million program to 
construct day care centres while providing winter 
and spring employment throughout Ontario. 


Under the Project, approved municipalities, Indian 
Bands and Associations for the Mentally Retarded 
were eligible for 100 percent capital grants for all 
work completed by July 31, 1972, on day care 
centre construction projects. Any work remaining 
on these projects after July 31, 1972, was eligible 
for 80 percent capital grants. The grants included 
costs for land acquisition, construction, renova- 
tions, furnishings and equipment, landscaping and 
playground equipment. 


During the year, 59 new day care centres were 
completed and opened. Forty-four were organized 
by municipalities, nine by local associations for the 
mentally retarded and six by Indian Bands. Three 
centres being constructed by Indian Bands have 
not yet commenced operation. To date, all these 
day care centres will serve 2,850 children. Total 


cost of constructing these centres was $10,400,000. 


The municipal, Band and associations share of the 
total construction costs was $235,000. 


Special guidelines on establishing day care centres 
were provided by the Ministry and were followed 
up with advice and assistance in selecting the best 
sites and nursery programs. In this way and with 
the co-operation of each community, progress 
was greatly speeded. 


One direct result of Project Day Care has been 
that the smallest communities, such as remote 
Indian Bands, have benefited from the services 
which can be provided by a day care centre. 





Another result has been the development of some 
unique programs for retarded children and their 
families. Such programs not only provide full day 
care facilities, but also include an information and 
family counselling service to give advice on prob- 
lems related to retardation. 


A number of municipal day care centres are also 
being combined with other community services 
such as Ontario Housing projects, libraries and 
schools. 


Project Day Care has not only met its original pur- 
poses of providing winter and spring employment 
while extending day care facilities but has also 
helped trigger new thinking on the planning and 
future uses of day care services. 








Community Services 


Community Development Branch 








The Community Development Branch promotes 
and facilitates increased and effective citizen in- 
volvement in institutional decision making and 
institutional change related to the self-fulfillment 
of individuals and the well-being of their 
community. 


Extent of Services. Due to the continuing develop- 
ment of field operations in the Ottawa, Windsor 
and Toronto areas and the opening of a new 
regional field office in St. Catharines, the extent of 
on-going consultation with community groups and 
agencies increased over 1971-72. More emphasis 
was placed on the consultative role of the field 
officer and less on direct financial assistance from 
the Branch with the resultant reduction in the 
number of grant requests received. 


A total of 79 grants were applied for with 18 
approved. An additional 30 community organiza- 
tions received financial and material assistance. 


Contact was maintained with some 800 groups 
across the province and assistance of various kinds 
was provided to 561 community groups and ser- 
vice agencies—a significant increase of 361 from 
the previous year. 


Material Aids. With the aim of encouraging local 
participation in solving community problems, the 
Branch distributed 19,751 booklets providing pro- 
gram information and educational and training 
materials to community groups, agencies and 
elected representatives. 


The manuals, Resources for Community Groups 
and the Directory of Ontario Community Groups, 
were up-dated. Ten thousand copies of each were 
printed and distributed primarily through the 
voluntary efforts of the Junior League of Toronto. 
An additional paper, ‘Public Participation in 
Planning Policy and Program’’, prepared by Prof. 
Francis J. Bregha, was also published. 


Also 1,300 copies of Community Crafts (a case 


study in Community Development methods in the 
Grange Park area of Toronto) were distributed. 
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The following films were shown via cable TV and 
to groups, ‘‘We’’, depicting a variety of groups and 
individuals in Ontario communities working to- 
gether to improve local situations; the 1971 
Sudbury Community Awareness Conference”, a 
27-minute documentary. 


An additional film, ‘‘North Jarvis’’, showing the 
development of a community group over an 18- 
month period, is in the process of being produced. 


Information has been collected from 700 commu- 
nity groups on structure, program, history, needs 
and accomplishments as part of a Data Bank for 
future program development. 


Community Information Centres. Responsibility 
for this program in its post-study phase remained 
within the Branch until the end of the fiscal year. 
Grants amounting to $55,000 provided interim 
financial assistance to 14 Community Information 
Centres across the province. In addition, staff pro- 
vided consultation both with the individual centres 
and to the Committee on Government Producti- 
vity on policy formation. Six hundred copies of 
“Partners in Information’, an action research study 
report on the role of Information Centres by Dr. 
Wilson Head, were distributed on request. 


A $10,000 grant was given to The Social Planning 
Council of Metropolitan Toronto to help finance 
the development of a Community Secretariat, a 
special project and community resource centre. 
The Branch also seconded a contract staff person 
to the project to assist in concept development 
and implementation, 


A total of $12,000 in individual travel, food and 
accommodation subsidies was provided for low 
income delegates, to attend The Ontario Anti- 
Poverty Organization Conference held in Toronto 
last February. This ensured that a broad provincial 
representation attended. Total attendance was 621, 
comprising professionals, poor people, government 
officials, organized labour, clergy and interested 
citizens, 





A project to evaluate and make recommendations 
on new models of service delivery at the commu- 
nity levels has also been undertaken. Several neigh- 
bourhood service centres are being included with 
particular emphasis on the multiplicity of services 
offered through each. A development grant was 
given to the New Sudbury Community Service 
Centre for this purpose. 


Internal Consulting. Consulting services to other 
government departments and agencies existed both 
in Toronto and the field. Increased emphasis was 
placed on developing collaborative programs with 
the Regional Offices of the Ministry, as well as a 
number of special public participation programs. 


In addition, responsibility for co-ordination of the 
Social Development Policy Field review of The 
Federal Government Local Initiatives Program, 
involving 25 million dollars in grants to provincial 
groups, was undertaken. 


New Projects. The year 1973 will see the establish- 
ment of two new field offices in Thunder Bay and 
Sudbury to serve northern communities more 
effectively. A Municipal Education Kit will be 
developed to explain the structure and functioning 
of Municipal Government and how citizens in an 


“unorganized territory’’ may achieve municipal status. 


Citizenship Branch 





The Citizenship Branch has two general areas of 
concern, namely Newcomer Integration and Inter- 
Group Development. 


The primary role of Newcomer Integration is to 
assist and encourage newcomers to Ontario in the 
acquisition of language skills and knowledge of 
Canada’s social, economic and political practices 
to enable them to become fully participating, con- 
tributing members of our society. 


Inter-Group Development sections main objective 
is to emphasize interaction and strengthen under- 
standing between all the communities that com- 
prise Ontario's family of people. 


NEWCOMER INTEGRATION: 


Reception Services. The First point of contact that 
many immigrants to this Province have with the 
Ontario Government is with the Branch’s Reception 
Services. Friendly, multilingual reception coun- 
sellors meet new arrivals at the Toronto Interna- 
tional Airport and assist them with immediate 
problems as well as providing information kits. 


In addition, the Branch works with voluntary 
groups and agencies to extend assistance to immi- 
grants at the community level across the Province, 
Kits are distributed in various centres across the 
Province as well as at the Montreal and Vancouver 
Airports. 


In 1972-73, over 21,000 immigrants were assisted 
by Reception Service counsellors and over 13,000 
kits were distributed at the Toronto Airport. An 
additional 5,500 were given to Ontario-bound 
immigrants at the Vancouver and Montreal Alr- 
ports. Staff also assisted in the operation of the 
Ugandan Asian Centre at 8 York St., Toronto. 
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Orientation Services. Another part of the Branch’s 
work with newcomers to Ontario is that of Orien- 
tation Services. This activity is designed to provide 
explanatory in-depth information about Ontario's 
social services, economic practices and political 
systems which will aid the immigrant in his or her 
integration into our society. 


Major orientation projects include a handbook of 
services and programs for newcomer counsellors, 
a multilingual handbook for newcomers entitled 
“Ontario and You’’, and a series of programs pro- 
duced in three languages shown on cable TV. In 
addition, anumber of programs are conducted in 
co-operation with various groups and agencies. 
These include English and orientation programs 
for mothers with pre-school children, and a series 
of orientation seminars in the language of the 
participants. 


In 1972-73, there were 31 mothers and pre-school 
programs with more than 1/70 volunteers involved. 
Forty-two half-hour orientation programs were 
held in various locations across the Province, in 
Portugese, Italian and Greek and were produced 
for cable TV stations across the Province. An addi- 
tional 17 Citizenship shows were completed in 
each language. 


Language and Citizenship Training. The Branch’s 
Language and Citizenship Training Program pro- 
vides Opportunities for newcomers to acquire the 
language skills and knowledge of Canadian life that 
will assist their integration and prepare them for 
Canadian citizenship. The Branch plays a varied 
role in the provision of such programs for adult 
newcomers. Among the activities are: 


Advisory services, administrative support and 
teacher training to classes operated by local 
school boards, community colleges, universities, 
voluntary agencies and by the Branch itself. 


The provision of free language and citizenship 


training materials to classes for adult newcomers. 
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The development of specialized teaching mate- 
rials including textbooks, audio-visual materials 
and a graded language newspaper ‘Newcomer 
News’. 


Conducting special classes in medical English for 
immigrant doctors. 


The development and distribution of language 
proficiency testing materials. 


Costs related to teaching and textbook develop- 
ment and distribution are covered by Federal-Pro- 
vincial cost-sharing agreements. 


In 1972-73, a total of 892 students attended lan- 
guage classes conducted by the Branch. Sixty-two 
casual teachers were employed to teach these 
classes and prepare materials. The 1972 summer 
school for teachers, conducted in co-operation with 
the Ministry of Education, had 100 students. This 
program is being extended to three centres— 
Thunder Bay, Ottawa and Toronto in 1973. 


Also in 1972-73, the Branch conducted 40 teacher 
training seminars, trained 75 doctors in medical 
English, distributed 33,000 copies monthly of 
“Newcomer News’ and distributed over 66,000 
copies of various textbooks. 


INTER-GROUP DEVELOPMENT 


The Inter-Group Development section assists, en- 
courages and advises in the process of relating 
ethno-cultural groups to one another and to the 
larger society. It produces mutual adjustments of 
one to another and encourages a cultural identity 
in which there is understanding and acceptance of 
the variety of groups and individuals who reside in 
Ontario. 


Activities include: 


Study and research on all ethno-cultural commu- 
nities in Ontario. 











Advising, encouraging, and assisting interaction 
of groups. 


Working with agencies and institutions for the 
development of programs. 


Developing a program to assist in the sensitiza- 
tion of professionals working with immigrants. 


Encouraging newcomers to acquire Canadian 
citizenship. 


The major program of the section in 1972-73 was 
the HERITAGE ONTARIO Congress. This confer- 
ence attracted 1,500 from all ethno-cultural com- 
munities in the Province, as well as various levels 
of government. The Congress discussed the con- 
cerns of the delegates and their groups and looked 
at ways in which Ontario could develop a society 
to understand and accept ethnic and cultural 
differences. 


The total Citizenship Branch program is conducted 
through the Field Services section. With offices in 
Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor, Thunder Bay and 


Ottawa, field officers maintain contact with groups, 


agencies and individual immigrants to ensure that 
the total resources of the Branch are available 
throughout the Province. 


In 1972-73, 42 grants totaling $105,000 were 
approved to assist groups and agencies to carry 
Out programs related to the Branch’s activities. 








Youth and Recreation Branch 





The functional objective of the Branch is to ensure 
that Ontario citizens have the widest possible 

range of choices when using their leisure time for 
satisfying activities offered in the recreation centres, 
libraries, churches, parks, playing fields, commu- 
nity theatres and arenas in their own communities. 


Community program consultants, who work 
throughout the province, offer advice and assis- 
tance to recreation committees established by 
more than 500 municipal councils. Grants for 
programs of recreation are paid to municipalities 
on the basis of their own expenditures for recrea- 
tion. The grants are also contingent upon the 
Minister's approval of the municipal program. 


Community, regional and provincial organizations 
as well as sports governing bodies that offer pro- 
grams of recreation activities, leadership training, 
clinics and informal classes for adults are also 
assisted. In recent years the Branch has been em- 
phasizing the need to upgrade the internal organ- 
ization of these agencies, and to increase the effec- 
tiveness of their communication and services in the 
field and to the public. 


The Branch continues to be responsible for the 
certification of municipal recreationists, and also 
works closely with colleges and universities that 
offer recreation education. 


The Youth and Recreation program is the major 
source of government support for services to sports 
in Ontario. 


In addition to the grants to sports-governing bodies, 
the Branch administers the Ontario Sports Achieve- 
ment Awards Program which annually recognizes 
over 4,000 athletes and others who have contri- 
buted to the development of sports and fitness In 
Ontario. Support and encouragement are also given 
to the increasing number of regional sports councils. 








The Ontario Camp Leadership program carried out 
at the Bark Lake Centre produced over 300 quali- 
fied counsellors for non-profit camps as well as 
leaders for school and community activities. 


Units of the Branch advisory services are located In 
Toronto, Consultants work closely with the field 
staff to bring their advice and guidance to commu- 
nities and provincial organizations. 


Continuing projects of the Cultural unit are: plan- 
ning for Ontario’s hosting of the 1974 World Crafts 
Conference, travelling exhibitions, Theatre Ontario, 
Ontario Youtheatre, explorations in community 
TV and advisory services in three fields; youth pro- 
grams, Outdoor recreation and therapeutic 
recreation. 


Current projects are designed to improve the recrea- 
tion services of public and private institutions. A 
major and continuing concern during the past year 
is the awakening of community responsibility to 
provide services for all residents. It is estimated 

that approximately 14 percent of the population 

in any community is handicapped in some way. All 
population groups should have equal opportunities 
for satisfying leisure activities and for leadership 
training opportunities. 


In the outdoor recreation field, planners and recrea- 
tionists are encouraged to look at a systems 
approach to total land-use planning and help to in- 
clude citizens in the planning process. 


This year the leadership unit held the last of its 
Seminars offered for many years to volunteer and 
professional workers in community service agencies. 
The three-year Provincial Institute certificate pro- 
gram continues to provide well qualified instructors 
for adult education projects and workers for com- 
munity organizations. In recent years, the course 
has been limited to 85 in each of its three years 

and several hundred graduates are now working 
throughout Ontario, 


In addition, the Leadership unit launched a new 
Trainor Development Workshop program which 
is designed to develop teachers and trainers who 
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are already committed to helping people help 
themselves. The workshop is in three phases and 
will qualify participants to diagnose client needs, 
design techniques and methods, increase sensitivity 
to groups and to make appropriate interventions. 


The Physical Recreation unit worked closely with 
Ontario sports-governing bodies and Sport Ontario 
to improve their programs and the co-ordination of 
their efforts toward greater sports participation and 
fitness for everyone, as well as more adequate train- 
ing for those who have the ability and the will to 
excel. Grants were given for leadership develop- 
ment, executive planning, competition develop- 
ment and hiring of full-time staff. 


For the fifth consecutive summer, the Branch par- 
ticipated in cost-shared Ontario Youth-in-Action 
orograms with more than 200 school boards, muni- 
cipalities and youth-serving agencies to assist young 
people to become involved in worthwhile local 
programs. 


It also shared the work of administering 10 pro- 
grams of ‘‘alternatives to summer employment” 
for young people. Art Trek took visual arts demon- 
strations to Ontario Communities with limited 
facilities for such activities. Summersounds ‘72 and 
Youtheatre were offered on a regional basis and 
involved nearly 3,000 young people in the perform- 
ing arts at a professional level. The four companies 
of young people performed in 60 Ontario commu- 
nities. In the field of sports, communities and 
organizations were helped to provide summer 
swimming programs and junior track-and-field 
upgrading programs. A group of students employed 
at Branch headquarters in Toronto prepared the 
coaching resource kits. In addition, 30 commu- 
nities participated in the ‘‘Summer of Learning 
Experiences’ program and a craft production and 
sales centre was sponsored at Bala. 


The Minister announced that effective April 1, 
1973, the Branch will be called the ‘Sports and 
Recreation Branch’’. The change of name would 
recognize the ever-increasing role of the Branch in 
providing services to sports and recreation 
programs. 











Ontario Athletics Commissioner 


The Athletics Commissioner, under the direction 
and control of the Ministry of Community and 
Social Services, assists in the administration of the 
Athletics Control Act and the regulations made 
under the Act. In its administrative principles, 
this legislation provides for the supervision of all 
amateur and professional boxing and wrestling 
contests and exhibitions in Ontario. 


An important part of the work of the Athletics 
Commissioner is to issue licences to boxers and 
wrestlers; to those concerned with boxing and 
wrestling contests and exhibitions; to assist, pro- 
mote and encourage organized amateur sports and 
sport associations. 


During the fiscal year 1972-73, a total of 944 
boxing and wrestling licences were issued, bringing 
a revenue of $6,539.00. Tax receipts from profes- 
sional boxing and wrestling events amounted to 
$19,616.36. 


Assistance to Amateur Sports. New equipment was 
donated to over 1,400 associations sponsoring such 
minor sports as softball, baseball, football, hockey, 
lacrosse, soccer, track and field events, boxing and 
wrestling. Approximately 150,000 athletes were 
connected with these associations. 


Donations in the form of trophies, plaques, crests 
and medals were made to individuals and teams 
winning Ontario Championships. This form of 
assistance to and encouragement of minor amateur 
sport represented an expenditure of $161,760.00. 


Grants. Assistance in the form of $14,600 in finan- 
cial grants was made to the following organizations 
to assist them in the purchase of equipment and 
materials: Brockville Rowing Club, $500.00; Pro- 
vincial Women’s Softball Union of Ontario, 
$500.00; Ontario Region Canadian Water Ski 
Association, $500.00; Ontario Rural Hockey Asso- 
ciation, $750.00; Ontario Water Polo Association, 


$750.00; Ontario Badminton Association, $750.00; 


The Ontario Table Tennis Association, $800.00; 
Ontario Ski Council, $3,000.00; The Ontario 
Amateur Basketball Association, $850.00; Ontario 











Volleyball Association, $1,000.00; and the Ontario 
Weightlifting Association, $1,000.00. 


Grants to assist in the purchase of equipment and 
Ontario Championship awards were given to the 
following organizations: Ontario Rural Softball 
Association, $600.00; Ontario Amateur Softbal| 
Association, $600.00; The Ontario Soccer Asso- 
ciation, $1,000.00; Ontario Baseball Association, 
$750.00; The Ontario Rugby Union, $750.00. 


The Canamer Games, Brantford, received a grant 


of $500.00 towards the cost of equipment and 
uniforms to compete in the 1972 Canamer Games. 
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Indian Community Branch 





The Indian Community Branch is primarily in- 
volved with status and non-status Indian commu- 
nities and groups to assist them in the process of 
self-definition and self-development. This includes 
a combination of Community Resource Officers 
located throughout the Province; a grant fund to 
provide financial assistance for Indian community 
projects; a fund to assist organizations in their oper- 
ations; and a team of project co-ordinators at head 
office who act as liaison between the Government 
of Ontario Ministries and other Governments 
ensuring their involvement in certain areas. 


Objective and Goal. The major objective of the 
program is to assist the leadership of communities 
to. move progressively ahead and take charge of 

its own affairs. Leaders are encouraged to review 
their needs, examine their requirements, analyze 
their problems and define their priorities. Decisions 
are made as to whether they have their own re- 
sources for problem-solving or whether assistance 
will be required from other sources. 


In many instances, the immediate goal may be as 
simple as the development of a new road, or as 
complex as the reduction or elimination of wel- 
fare dependency in the entire community. Branch 
staff work along with the native leaders to main- 
tain continual liaison. In every instance, interest 
lies beyond the specific project. 


The nature of the project itself is also secondary 
to the overall goal of human resource development. 


The approach for each project requires thorough 
and complete understanding of the formation of 
the community, the human inter-action between 
the various Band members, the nature of current 
leadership and public attitude towards it. 


The Indian Community Branch presently has a 


complement of 27 persons, During the 1972-73 
fiscal year, the grant fund totalled $1,287,500. 
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Special Community Projects 


Summer activities and employment opportunities 
in social service, cultural and community recreation 
projects were provided for approximately 2,100 
secondary and post-secondary students by the 
Special Community Project Branch under the 
umbrella program ‘‘Summer Ontario 72”, 


In addition, the program was involved with the 
Ministries of Health, Labour, Agriculture, Correc- 
tions and Environment through administering 
funds allocated for their programs. 


The Summer Volunteer program selected 400 
secondary students to function in community 
agencies such as Homes for the Aged, Day Nurseries 
and Sheltered Workshops for a period of eight 
weeks. A service award of $500 was made to each 
student for participation. In addition, 75 post- 
secondary students worked in various social service 
agencies for a period of 16 weeks. The Ministry 
provided $100 per week for each participant. 


Youth-in-Action programs, sponsored by the Youth 
and Recreation Branch, provided employment for 
approximately 1,400 students directly or indirectly 
in more than 200 projects. The cost shared projects 
were designed for community action providing 
funds for recreational services; special services to 
handicapped or underprivileged; employment 
centres for young people; summer community 
school programs and other worthy and useful com- 
munity projects. Municipalities, school boards and 
other agencies worked closely with the Regional 
Youth and Recreation Consultant. 


Ten ‘Alternatives’ to summer employment pro- 
grams for young people involved large numbers of 
persons from the communities. Summersounds 
touring companies gave performances and work- 
shops, and Youtheatre programs were established 

in communities. Other community programs in- 
cluded Art Trek, Junior Track and Field, swimming 


programs, and alternate forms of summer education. 





Regional Administration 


The Regional Administration Branch provides a 
vehicle to facilitate the delivery of the Ministry's 
Income Maintenance, Social, and Rehabilitation 
Services, and fosters the development of social 
resources thorughout Ontario’s communities. 


All regional offices have been engaged in an exten- 
sive study of staff.organization. Plans have been 
submitted outlining a greater degree of specializa- 
tion, and development of closer relationships 
between Income Maintenance and Social Services 
staff. This approach has enabled some workers to 
carry smaller caseloads of approximately 100 spe- 
cialized or problem cases. With a smaller caseload, 
the more experienced worker now can help recip- 
ients whose problems cannot be resolved by the 
granting of financial assistance alone. 


Greater emphasis has been placed on deploying 
social service workers in regional offices serving 
northern Ontario and rural areas. Regional offices 
have also continued to stress the importance of 
strengthening relationships with social service 
agencies within the community. Both public and 
private agencies, as well as family services agencies, 
educational institutions, Indian associations, and 
many other community groups, have worked close- 
ly with staff in planning programs. The focus has 
been on purchase-of-service arrangements, the 
determination of what particular service models 
will more effectively ensure that the public has 
ready access to social services. 








In a series of conferences held in each of the Min- 
istry's 23 regions, the staff of the regional offices 
and of related community social and health ser- 
vices met with representatives of the head office 
reviewing the goals and organization of the new 
Ministry and, where appropriate, providing sug- 
gestions for the improvement of services and 
communications. 


The Branch has also extended its training and staff 
development program to help staff keep abreast of 
the rapid changes in social services and engage in 
new and broader responsibilities. During the year, 
all regional offices began to develop plans to en- 
compass personnel from all levels of organization. 
All offices have a training and development plan- 
ning committee which, in consultation with mem- 
bers of the Training and Staff Development Branch 
of the Ministry, plan regular staff meetings, and 
special programs with other social agencies in the 
community. 


Training and staff development plans are being 
developed to include an extensive program of 
orientation for field workers, various training ses- 
sions throughout the year for supervisors, and edu- 
cational leaves for both professional and nonpro- 
fessional education. In addition, a management 
development program has been initiated this year 
for the training and development of future and 
present Regional Administrators. 
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Financial and Administrative Services Division 


Office of the 
Executive Director 


Accounts Branch 





The office of Financial and Administrative Ser- 
vices directs and co-ordinates the financial and 
administrative services of the Ministry. 


During 1972-73, the division was responsible for 
the preparation and publication of the Ministry 
Manual of Administration. It also developed and 
implemented an improved system for attendance 
reporting, 


The Personnel Management Information System 


was further developed through a system of identify- 


ing Manpower needs and Inventory. 
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The Accounts Branch provides treasury type ser- 
vices to the Ministry by processing all expenditures 
for payment and controlling appropriations. 


A new system for cheque issues has been imple- 
mented in regional offices for emergency payments 
of Family Benefits Allowance. 


In addition, a system for automated identification 
of shareable expenditures was developed to facili- 
tate control over revenue. 


Financial Management Information Systems con- 
tinued to be developed through periodic in-depth 
program and financial briefings to the Ministry's 
Senior Management Committee which resulted in 
better appreciation of program status and change 
requirements. 





Administrative Services Branch 





Program Co-ordination Branch 





Administrative Services serves the Ministry by pro- 
viding a wide range of administrative and logistic 
support. 


An important function of the Branch is to serve as 
a control centre for mass mailing, bulk duplicating, 
ohotocopying and printing jobs, handled through 
the government’s Central Duplicating Service. 
Limited photocopying and duplicating service is 
provided directly. Internal mail service is also oper- 
ated within the Ministry. 


A centralized purchasing office and stores supplies 
head and regional offices with their general office 

requirements, as well as municipalities, agencies or 
organizations with appropriate government forms. 


A study was completed of records management 
throughout the Ministry and a Records Manage- 
ment Improvement Program commenced. 


In the past year, the Branch was responsible for 
relocating 200 staff to 400 University Ave., relo- 
cating staff at field offices in Sturgeon Falls, Parry 
Sound, Ottawa and Kingston. In addition, a study 
of space requirements in the Queen's Park area was 
completed and an inventory control system estab- 
lished for equipment. 


The main purpose of the Program Co-ordination 
Branch Is to achieve consistency between Govern- 
ment policy, Ministry goals and objectives and pro- 
gram activities. |t also ensures that resources re- 
quired are identified, stated, supported and, when 
allocated, used accordingly. 


A particular objective was the implementation and 
use of a Program, Planning and Budgeting System 
(PPBS). This system provides management with 
the information and analysis required to make the 
best decisions on the allocation of resources. 


The PPBS was further developed through more 
positive identification and documentation of pro- 
gram requirements, priorities and assessment of 
Program Change Proposals. 


Through this multi-disciplined resource group, 
branches were assisted in identifying data needed 
for the development of evaluation criteria and the 
assessing of alternatives. 


The Branch also acted as a central resource group 
in the development, co-ordination and submission 
of the Multi-Year Plan as well as assisting in the 
production of Annual Estimates. 
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Audit Services Branch 


Management and Financial 
Consulting Branch 





A centralized service to provide independent assur- 
ance of the validity and control of Ministry dis- 
bursements and revenues is the main function of 
the Audit Services Branch. 


An operational audit was introduced in January, 
Meee? 


Evaluation and documentation of internal control 
procedures throughout the Ministry were completed 
and branches were assisted in achieving adequate 
controls for post-audit certification. 


More than 400 external audit visits to municipali- 
ties, societies, institutions and private agencies 
were made to verify their claims for subsidies and 
grants. An external audit of Municipal Welfare 
Services was also conducted. 


Investigations have commenced on the following 
four functions: inventory control, mailing, sundry 
revenue control and payment of major capital 
grants. 
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The Management and Financial Consulting Branch 
provides services to improve productivity and busi- 
ness management practices in the Branches and 
agencies of the Ministry. 


Seminars and individual consultations were carried 
out to ensure that Municipal and charitable homes 
for the aged understood and complied with the new 
financial recording and reporting requirements 
introduced with the Ontario Extended Care 
Program. 


A study was completed in the Youth and Recrea- 
tion Branch which will result in a reduction in the 
time required to process applications for grants by 
approximately three to four weeks with reduced 
workload and improved work flow and forms. 


Branches were assisted in improving controls to 
meet the requirements for post-audit certification. 


A new project is being undertaken to improve and 
standardize the accounting and financial recording 
and reporting practises of charitable corporations, 
groups Or agencies and municipalities in receipt of 
financial support from the Ministry. 








Management Information 
Systems Branch 














Management Information Systems is a new Branch 
formed to co-ordinate the development and oper- 
ation of efficient information systems to serve the 
decision-making needs of managers throughout the 
Ministry and the social service network. 


Preliminary surveys were commenced for systems 
development and review of existing operations in 
the Ministry, its agencies and other jurisdictions. 


In addition the Branch Is reviewing the following 
operations: 


— co-ordination of the Ministry study of basic 
data required for an employee data base in an inte- 
grated personnel/payroll system 


—a study of management information systems in 
other jurisdictions 


— participation in steering systems development 
within the agencies of the Ministry. 
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Central Support Services 


Communications Branch 








The primary role of the Communications Branch is 
to provide information and assistance to Ontario 
people who are seeking services which the Ministry 
offers directly or indirectly in the community. It 
also promotes public awareness of the Ministry 
through newsletters, news releases, pamphlets and 
audio-visual presentations. 


Providing Resources. Although the Branch answers 
approximately 5,000 requests for information by 
telephone, 6,000 by letter and 700 personal visits, 


there is an increasing trend to make resources avail- 


able in the community directly in order to discour- 
age the necessity of people having to come directly 
to the Branch for information which could be 
found in their own community. 


Printed resources such as a series on the Ministry 
programs, in French and English, were expanded. 
The Branch also assisted other branches of the 
Ministry in preparing specialized publications such 
as the areas of Community Development, Indian 
projects, adoption of older children, and a retire- 
ment bibliography. 


Audio-Visual resources in video, slide and tape and 
film were also made available to Ministry staff and 
agencies In order to assist them in making social 
and community programs better known. Projects 
in this area included a multi-language series for 
newcomers to Canada; social work as a career; 

the philosophy of children’s and youth residences; 
changes in homes for the aged over the years; and 
the adventure playgrounds. 


Two full scale films were produced — one on the 
Ministry as a whole to explain all the services and 
the organization of the Ministry; the other, Apart- 
ment 209, makes people aware of the needs and 
also victories of handicapped people. 
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Information Seminars. The Branch was involved in 
the planning and execution of 20 regional informa- 
tion seminars as an orientation for Ministry staff 
and community agencies to the reorganization of 
the Ontario Government, the new philosophies of 
the Committee on Government Productivity, and 
the new compositions of the Ministry of Commu- 
nity and Social Services. 


Displays, publications and other resources, such as 
speakers were also arranged for other information 
seminars throughout the Province on such areas as 
child welfare, municipal social services, residential 
programs for the aged, teaching English as aSecond 
Language, and recreational programs. 


Internal Communication. With a Ministry of over 
1,655 people, increasing emphasis is being placed 
on internal communication. A policy of internal 
communications was developed, along with several 
operational ways that better internal communica- 
tion can take place. One outcome of this policy 
paper, was the creation of a Ministry newsletter 
for all staff to give insight to the variety of pro- 
grams, concerns and approaches within the Minis- 
try. The Branch also assisted communications 
through the Vocational Rehabilitation newsletter. 


External Communications. During 1972-73, the 
Branch provided 200 speeches for Ministry and 
senior staff attending seminars and conferences. 
It also researched, wrote, edited and distributed 
109 news releases as well as the Board of 
Review's Annual Report and the Ministry's 
1971-72 Annual Report. 


Branch personnel supplied all public relations 
and personnel for the Heritage Ontario Congress 
during September, 1972 as well as the editing 
and layout of the Heritage Ontario report. It was 
also responsible for the production of the July 
1st Picnic at Queen's Park. 


In addition, the Branch prepared, produced and 
staffed exhibits for Homes for the Aged Branch 
and the Living is Ageless theatre at the Ontario 
Association of Homes for the Aged Conference. 





Personnel Branch 


The main objective of the Personnel Branch is to 
direct its varied activities to the human resource 
requirements of the Ministry. It continues to seek 
improvement in personnel management, policy 
formulation and review. The branch also provides 
advice, service, controls and information in con- 
sideration of the needs of its employees. 


At the close of the fiscal year, the Ministry had a 
complement of 1,711 reflecting an increase of 
approximately 19 per cent over last year, partially 
as a result of reorganization. 


Personnel Services. Effective administration of 
employee records and fringe benefits is one of the 
main responsibilities of this section. 


Transactions affecting employees’ status increased 
to approximately 5,000. The bulk of transactions 
in the early part of the year was due to the Min- 
istry’s reorganization which brought some 3/70 
employees, classified and unclassified, from other 
Ministries. 


Throughout the year, the majority of transactions 
affected employees’ salaries through merit increases, 
salary revisions in the Administrative Services, 
General Services and Social Services categories. 
Some 257 employees were promoted. The con- 
tinued support of career opportunities across the 
service saw 24 employees transferred to other 
Ministries while this department acquired 27 
employees. Thirty employees retired. 


A computerized system to replace and improve the 
present manual position and employee inventory 
is currently under review. The Pre-retirement 
Course program was launched successfully and a 
significant change in the Long Term Income Pro- 
tection Plan contract was initiated. In addition, 
the branch co-ordinated parking facilities for the 
department. 


Organization and Classification Services. Job audits, 
job analysis, position descriptions, salary reviews 
and the classification or recommendation of classi- 
fications of positions called for partial and complete 
organization and job reviews. 


This section was also involved in a major review 

of the Regional Welfare Administrator class series 
which resulted in the development of a new series 
to be implemented shortly. This was in addition to 
normal organization, classification and salary review 
activities. A review of the Community Services 
Division for familiarization with jobs and classifi- 
cations was also reviewed. 


A program of field visitations was initiated to 
enable Personnel representatives to visit field 
offices on a regular basis to provide necessary ser- 
vices and increase communication in this area, A 
major review of job classifications as related to 
manpower planning will also be implemented in 
the current fiscal year. 


Employees Relations Services. [he Crown Em- 
ployees’ Collective Bargaining Act, proclaimed in 
December, 1972, covers a wide spectrum of man- 
agement-union relationships both at service wide 
and local levels. 


The branch has established a new section, under 
an Employees Relations Co-ordinator, to handle 
the various aspects of negotiation, preparation, 
management and union dialogue and managerial 
development. It is anticipated there will be a con- 
siderable increase in activities for this section 
during the year. 


Employment Services. There was an increase in the 
number of new employees joining the department 
in the fiscal year: 319 were hired compared to 233 
in the previous year. In part, the staffing increase 
was due to an increase in the turnover rate from 
13.1 per cent to 13.8 per cent as well as an increas- 
ed requirement for additional personnel in the 
regional offices throughout the province. 


The expansion of services in employee counselling 
was noted as was anticipated last year. 


In addition, the section also expanded its involve- 
ment with various local high schools in the place- 
ment of students on various work experience pro- 
jects within the Ministry. 
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20 - 24 YEARS 


HONOUR ROLL OF SERVICE 


BRANCH 


Regional Administration 
Family Benefits 

Family Benefits 
Accounts 
Administrative Services 
Homes for Aged 
Accounts 

Youth and Recreation 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
Field Services 

Youth and Recreation 
Minister's Office 

Family Benefits 
Regional Administration 
Communications 
Assistant Deputy Minister's 
Field Services 

Regional Administration 
Legal Aid 

Minister's Office 

Homes for Aged 
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Accounts 

Youth and Recreation 
Field Services 
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Family Benefits 

Family Benefits 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
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Field Services 

Child Welfare 
Administrative Services 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Mrs. Mabel Blake 


Mrs. Lucille McCulloch 


Mr. George Miller 
Mrs. Hilda Sutton 





HONOUR ROLL OF SERVICE 


25 YEARS & OVER 


Field Services 
Field Services 


Youth and Recreation 


Field Services 


BRANCH 
Field Services 
Child Welfare 
Board of Review 
Field Services 
Legal Aid 
Legal Aid 
Assistant Deputy Minister 
Minister's Office 
Day Nurseries 
Legal Aid 
Family Benefits 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
Family Benefits 
Field Services 
Family Benefits 
Family Benefits 
Family Benefits 
Child Welfare 
Soldiers’ Aid 
Child Welfare 
Accounts 
Municipal Welfare 
Athletics Commission 
Family Benefits 
Family Benefits 
Accounts 
Family Benefits 
Day Nurseries 
Accounts 
Field Services 
Family Benefits 
Day Nurseries 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
Family Benefits 
Child Welfare 


February's, 19/3 
August 7, 1972 
January 20, 1973 
September 19, 1972 
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Research and Planning Branch 





The Primary function of the Research and Planning 
Branch is to assess social trends and their impact on 
public expectations of social welfare; to develop 
and review policy alternatives; to formulate medium 
and long range plans. Background data on topics 
associated with the planning, development, imple- 
mentation or alteration of social assistance or 

social service programs is also provided by the 
Branch. 


Income Maintenance. Projects carried out during 
the year included completion of the final report 
resulting from the attitude survey of mothers on 
welfare, completion of the Brief to the Advisory 
Task Force on Housing, and development of other 
position papers. In addition, numerous other pro- 
jects were carried out, including continuing work 
on the guaranteed annual income concept. 


Social Services. Several demonstration projects 
were established and meetings were held with 
applicants. Studies of adoption and foster care for 
children were commenced. Considerable input of 
Statistical and other information was made to 
Social Development Policy Field Secretariat Task 
Force and the Swadron Report. A project on opti- 
mum day care arrangements for infants was con- 
tinued in co-operation with the Ontario Institute 
for Studies in Education and Carleton University. 
In addition, many other projects were carried out, 
including investigation of current use and study of 
areas where greater use of cost-sharing arrange- 
ments under Canada Assistance Plan might be 
made. 


Information. The development and improvement 
of the Ministry data base is continuing. This sec- 
tion was also responsible for a project on child 
welfare data for publication in the Monthly Statis- 
tical Bulletin, which is nearing completion. The 
March registration sample data was tabulated and a 
summary of findings will be included in the Statis- 
tical Supplement to the 41st Annual Report. 
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Library. The library serves as a reference and in- 
formation centre for staff located within all 
branches of the Ministry. A total of some 5,000 
books and reports are supplemented by about 300 
periodicals, newsletters, newspaper clippings, 
annual reports of both government and private 
social welfare agencies as well as a government 
documents collection which includes federal and 
provincial legislation, departmental reports, and 
selected publications of Statistics Canada. 











Training and Staff Development Branch 








The primary objective of the Training and Staff 
Development Branch is to develop human and 
organizational resources to enable Ministry em- 
ployees to become more effective and fully 
develop their potential. 


Training programs are designed for employees to 
assume greater responsibility; through study and 
practice, the development process heightens powers 
of understanding, decision-making and evaluation. 


Training Programs. During 1972-73, approximately 
4O courses were offered in the ‘‘Discovery Centre” 
at 110 Eglinton Avenue West, Toronto. Thirty 
other courses were given in various regional offices 
and conference centres, 


These training programs were negotiated with the 
Branches and agencies in relation to the changing 
needs of the Ministry. Examples include: orienta- 
tion of new staff at all levels; design and imple- 
mentation of training programs in branches where 
no program previously existed; educational leave 
for staff to develop skills and prepare for advance- 
ment; updating Branch staff in particular areas 
identified by staff members and/or the staff train- 
ing advisor from the Training and Staff Develop- 
ment Branch. 


Courses are also offered to related social agencies 
such as: children’s aid societies, municipal welfare 
and homes for the aged. 


Currently, the Branch is encouraging the decen- 
tralization of staff training by means of a “Train 
the Trainer’’ program. This program is designed to 
foster qualified trainers in the field. By teaching 
supervisory staff training methods and techniques, 
the emphasis will shift to on the job training. 

This will enable branches to become self-reliant by 
training their own field workers. 


Planning and Consultation. |n a consulting capacity, 
the Branch identifies training needs and develops 
programs for Branches and Ministry related agencies. 


As an organizational development method, process 
consultation continually identifies human resources, 
and allocates and expands ways to make them 

more available to the organization, and to improve 
the organization's ability to plan and solve 
problems. 


Collaboration is the key word for planning and 
consultation. In this area, the Branch works in con- 
junction with other Branches in the Ministry, the 
Training Advisory Committee of the municipal 
welfare and children’s aid societies, and the Min- 
istry Training Committee to achieve the desired 
objectives. 


Co-operation with Educational Institutions. 
Liaison between schools of social work, Ryerson 
Polytechnical Institute and community colleges is 
a major part of the Branch activity, in order to 
engage their participation in the planning and ex- 
oansion of courses, as well as developing educa- 
tional resources for Ministry personnel. 


In 1972-73, the Ministry provided 28 bursaries to 
students in schools of social work, in return for 
work commitments; a field instruction environ- 
ment was conducted for students from schools of 
social work, Ryerson Polytechnical Institute and 
community colleges as part of their training—a 
team approach was used, comprising student, field 
worker and supervisor; staff members participated 
in committees related to training in colleges and 
universities and currently there are 194 students 
doing field practice work with the Ministry and its 
related systems. 
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Educational Leave. |n 1972-73, 12 Ministry em- 
ployees were on Educational Leave. 


The Educational Leave program is designed to 
maintain and improve the competence of em- 
ployees, as well as fulfilling Branch needs for 
trained personnel. Those selected usually have a 
minimum of two years employment with their 
respective branch, show advancement potential, 
and are expected to return after completion of 
leave. 


Extension Courses. Approximately 120 staff attend 
evening courses—employees may receive reimburse- 
ment. Courses taken included: accountancy, social 
services, public administration, reflecting the wide 
variety of skills and interest among Ministry 
personnel. The Branch |s constantly striving to 
maintain and reflect the latest training techniques, 
as well as helping Ministry Branches in the develop 
ment and maintenance of their own programs. 


The Branch also encourages integrated training 
plans. Plans that will cut across, not only Branch 
boundaries, but division and Ministry boundaries 
as well. In short, the most practical ways for train- 
ing Ministry personnel in all facets of their jobs. 


Another function has been the development of 
training kits, namely the “‘First Person Contact 
Kit” designed for people in municipal welfare 
agencies, and provincial field staff, who first come 
in contact with the welfare applicant. 


By active participation in conferences, seminars 
and Ministry orientation courses, the Branch 
remains attuned to the Ministry's future and pre- 
sent manpower requirements. 
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Task Force on Community and Social Services 


The Task Force on Community and Social Services 
was appointed in August, 1972, to make recom- 
mendations concerning the Ministry's — 


a) objectives and goals 


b) programs and their mode of delivery, and the 
utilization of human resources, 


c) organizational design and administrative 
procedures 


d) relationships with other ministries, govern- 
ments, organizations and communities; and to 
generally prepare recommendations to enhance 
the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
Ministry and to assist in the development of 
Community and Social Services for the people 
of Ontario. 


Comprised of a chairman and three members, the 
Task Force has been closely examining the activi- 
ties of the various branches and has been consider- 
ing organizational and management improvements 
which would ensure co-operation and cohesiveness 
among the programs and branches within the 
Ministry. 


In addition, it has also encouraged participation 
from public and private agencies and people who 
play a part in Ontario's social services. 


At the end of the current fiscal year, the Task 
Force had received 102 internal submissions 
from staff members and 99 briefs from private 
agencies and client groups. Members have travel- 
led throughout the Province to ensure consulta- 
tion and the exchange of ideas with all those who 
wish to contribute. 


The Task Force expects to conclude its work by 
the end of 1973. 
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Program 1 
Ministry Administration 






























































Main Office $ 680,599 
Board of Review 316108 
Soldiers’ Aid Commission DAS GENS 
Regional Administration VO30:67.1 
Research and Planning Branch 652,509 
Personnel and Training Services Branch 589,652 
Communication Services Branch 403,045 
Legal Services Branch 68,868 
Financial and Administrative Service Division 1,912,850 
Total Program 1 $5,679,392 
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Program 1 
Financial and Administrative Services Division 











Office of The Executive Director 


$ 60,959 








Accounting Services Branch 


695,549 





Audit Services Branch 


368,546 





Administrative Services Branch 





Financial Consulting Services Branch 


Program Co-ordination Branch 





Management Information Services Branch 


416,348 





213,425 


Vode 








OLA 





| 





Total Financial and Administrative Services Division 


$1,912,850 
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Program 2 
Assistance and Rehabilitation Services 








Office of The Executive Director 
































Assistance and Rehabilitation Services Division $ Cle OS 

Family Benefits Branch 163,534,603 | | a : . : an 
Municipal Welfare Administration Branch 104,043)) Se 
Field Services Branch 45007 12 4 
Social Services Consulting Branch 608,904 

Vocational Rehabilitation Services Branch 9 439 264 

Homes for Aged—Office on Aging 57,977,534 

Legal Aid Assessment Branch LO, 0380 








Order-In-Council (Special Warrants) 
Champlain Centre—Homes for the Aged 


256/005 








Total Program 2 $341,858,257 





Program 3 
Children’s Services 





Office of The Executive Director 
Children’s Services 


Child Welfare 

















Children’s and Youth Institutions Branch 


Day Nursery Services Branch 


Project Day Care 


Order-|n-Council (Special Warrants) 


| Project Day Care 


_ Total Program 3 


$ SS eZA0i 








40,592,405 


Das i t2 


VFO MOS 


6,816,915 





27,000 


$60,617,788 
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Program 4 
Community Services 





Office of The Executive Director 
Community Services 








Citizenship Branch 








$ GOs es 








1,466,191 








Community Development Branch 





Indian Community Branch 





Youth and Recreation Branch 








Special Community Projects 






359 614 














BI1S 923 


0,196,022 







24206, 939 











Office of the Athletics Commissioner 





211,434 





Order-In-Council (Special Warrants) 
Youth and Recreation 


15,000 








Total Program 4 


$11,855,874 
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Report of the Minister of 43rd Annual Report 
Community and Social Services for the Fiscal Year ending 
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Letter of Transmittal 


To Her Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 


May it please Your Honour: 

The undersigned has the honour to present 
the 43rd Annual Report of the Ministry 

of Community and Social Services for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1974. 


Respectfully submitted, 


fee Sr 


Rene Brunelle 
Minister 
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Report from Deputy Minister 


The fiscal year ending March 31, 1974 was an important and challenging one in the develop- 
ment of the Ontario Ministry of Community and Social Services. This Ministry was created 
from programs of five different departments following the reorganization of the entire 
government service at the beginning of 1972. The year under review saw further change 
and growth introduced into what is now one of the largest provincial government bodies. 


After careful assessment, a new organization for the Ministry was adopted on January 1, 1974. 
During the first three months of 1974 a great deal of effort was devoted towards enabling us 
to go ahead with the task of making the new structure work without any interruption in 
carrying out the Ministry’s responsibilities of delivering community and social services to the 
people of Ontario. 


Designed to foster the two-fold aim of greater co-ordination of programs and better local 

delivery of those programs, the reorganization of the Ministry is based on three key features: 

— asingle, decentralized delivery system under an Assistant Deputy Minister, with the aim of 
making the Districts the centre of a great deal of decision-making with regard to direct pro- 
gram delivery, local social planning and co-ordination with related agencies; 

— anew Program Development wing, under an Assistant Deputy Minister, responsible for the 
development, monitoring, evaluation and improvement of Ministry programs; 

— certain central functions, providing support services for the two wings of the Ministry, 
grouped in the Office of the Deputy Minister. 


| The material contained in this report, which outlines the new titles and groupings of the 
various divisions and branches of the reorganized Ministry, comprises an account of the pro- 
grams and services provided during the fiscal year ending March 31, 1974. In the ensuing 

' months the process of implementing changes has continued. 


Miss D. Crittenden 
Deputy Minister 
Community and Social Services 

















The Ministry of Community and Social Services 
Administers the Following Statutes 





The Athletics Control Act 

The Charitable Institutions Act 

The Child Welfare Act 

The Children’s Boarding Homes Act 

The Children’s Institutions Act 

The Community Centres Act 

The Day Nurseries Act 

The District Welfare Administration Boards Act 
The Elderly Persons Centres Act 

The Family Benefits Act 

The General Welfare Assistance Act 

The Homes for the Aged and Rest Homes Act 
The Homes for Retarded Persons Act 

The Homemakers and Nurses Services Act 

The Indian Welfare Services Act 

The Ministry of Community and Social Services Act 
The Vocational Rehabilitation Services Act 
The Welfare Units Act 

The Blind Persons’ Allowances Act 

The Disabled Persons’ Allowances Act 


The Soldiers’ Aid Commission Act 
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Central Support Services 


Policy Secretariat 


Audit Services Branch 





The Policy Secretariat was formed in January, 1974 
at the time of the reorganization of the Ministry. 
Its responsibilities include those formerly handled 
by the Program Co-ordination Branch plus others. 


Reporting directly to the Deputy Minister, the 
Secretariat acts as the focal point of the Ministry 
for policy and financial relations with the various 
central agencies of government such as Management 
Board, Policy Field and Cabinet. 


It acts as a central resource group in the develop- 
ment, co-ordination and submission of the Multi- 
Year Plan as well as assisting in the production of 
the Annual Estimates. 


The Secretariat provides support services for the 
Senior Management Committee of the Ministry 
and assists in identifying data needed for the 
development of evaluation criteria and the 
assessing of alternatives. 























A centralized service to provide independent assur- 
ance of the validity and control of Ministry dis- 
bursements and revenues is the main function of 
the Audit Services Branch. 


Its objective is to assist all members of management 
in the effective discharge of their responsibilities. 


The Ministry reorganization and decentralization 
means the audit of direct operating expenditures 
will be spread over a greater geographical area. 


Meanwhile, the claims for subsidy and grants from 
the ever-increasing number of private agencies, 
societies, institutions and municipalities providing 
services in the local communities must still be 
audited. 





Financial and Administrative Services Division 


Office of the Executive Director 


This office directs and co-ordinates the financial 
and administrative services of the Ministry. 


During 1973-74, the Ministry Manual of Admin- 
istration continued to be developed and refined. 
Initial steps were also taken toward planning a 
comprehensive management information system 
for social services. 


Considerable effort was devoted to the planning 
and preparation for the transfer of Mental Retarda- 
tion Services to the Ministry on April 1, 1974, as 
well as in connection with the general reorganiza- 
tion of the Ministry. 





Accounts Branch 


The Accounts Branch provides treasury-type ser- 
vices to the Ministry by processing all expenditures 
for payment and controlling appropriations. 


All necessary work for the May, 1974 implementa- 
tion of an Accounts Payable system was completed 
approximately six months ahead of schedule. 


A control system on non-statutory grants was im- 
plemented. 


In addition, a post-audit independent verification 
system of payroll transactions was installed, and 

a new General Welfare Assistance Advance Account 
system was put into effect. 
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Administrative Services Branch 


Administrative Services provides the Ministry with 
logistic support services requiring a wide range of 
skills. 


The Branch operates a centralized purchasing and 
stores service supplying Head Office and the Dis- 
trict Offices with their office requirements. This 
includes supplying municipalities, agencies, etc., 
with Ministry forms used in assisting clients. 


A centralized inventory control of machines and 
vehicles is maintained for the Ministry, and the 
Branch assesses office requirements and recom- 
mends acquisitions and alterations to all Ministry 
locations. 


A centralized mail sorting, stock supply and 
messenger delivery service is operated to ensure a 
speedy and efficient distribution to the Ministry 
Head Office and Metro Toronto area. The 

Branch also provides duplicating and photocopy 
services in liaison with Central Government Service 
and outside agencies. 


The Branch develops and maintains an ongoing 
program to improve the management of records 
within the Ministry by reviewing records handling, 
storage and disposal. 


Expansion of the stockroom area was completed, 
with bulk storage for office supplies, forms and 
pamphlets for increased efficiency. 


During the year, a study into all service areas was 
completed for the transfer of the Mental Re- 
tardation Facilities from the Ministry of Health to 
the Ministry of Community and Social Services. 


The first of a series of three-day seminars on re- 
cords management was arranged for Ministry staff 
from various District Offices, including Ontario 
Hospital School, Cobourg. 


Research was carried out on all present procure- 
ment procedures within this and other ministries, 
in order to incorporate bulk-buying methods and 
professional procurement procedures to obtain 
substantial savings for the Ministry. 


The possibilities of distributing certain procure- 
ment responsibilities to the District Offices to give 
greater delivery potential without loss in buying 
power were also examined. 


Other Branch activities included: 

— an inventory review of all present fixed assets re- 
cords and transfer of central control records in 
these areas to District Offices; 

- assisting the District Offices and Mental Retarda- 
tion Facilities in setting up their contro! of all 
fixed assets. 


Management and Financial 
Consulting Branch 


The Management and Financial Consulting Branch 
provides services to improve productivity and 
business management practices in the Ministry and 
its agencies. 


In accordance with Branch plans, an expansion of 
services took place in terms of the kinds of services 
provided to agencies of the Ministry, and in the 
number of agencies serviced. 


To the previous financial and business management 
advisory services provided, was added service capa- 
bility in the area of improved productivity through 
the techniques of work measurement, work flow 
and work simplification. In 1972-73, 29 agencies 
of the Ministry were serviced; in 1973-74 this 
increased to 48 agencies of the Ministry. 


The one-write payroll system operated by District 
Offices of the Ministry for emergency General 
Welfare Assistance payments in the Unorganized 
Territories of the Province was improved and ex- 
panded to include the regular General Welfare 
Assistance payroll. 


At the request of Ministry management, an in-depth 
study was conducted into the financing, cost and 
cost-sharing implications of the various alternative 
ways of acquiring the use of capital facilities. The 
resulting report proposed criteria and made re- 
commendations for consideration in developing 
Ministry policies. 


The Branch also carried out a review of business 
Operations in Indian communities on the level of 
business expertise at present available and on the 
feasibility of setting up a province-wide business 
advisory service to assist Indians in their business 
ventures. 
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Management Information 
Systems Branch 


The Management Information Systems Branch was 
formed to maintain a focal point for planning and 
controlling the development and operation of in- 
formation systems. This includes data processing 
and communications, management science tech- 
niques, man-machine procedures. 


The objectives of the Branch are: 

- to have decision-making throughout the Ontario 
network of the Ministry and its agencies adequate- 
ly supported by applied information theory that 
contributes to managerial effectiveness; 

— to have people and institutions throughout the 
network linked through efficient information 
systems that effectively support the management 
process of strategic planning, tactical planning and 
operational control; 

— to have management effectively controlling, under- 
standing and using its information resources; 

-— to have the development of information systems 
proceed in an orderly, efficient and evolutionary 
manner. 


The highlights of 1973-74. The Branch’s ac- 
complishments during the year under review in- 
cluded expanded participation in systems develop- 
ment planning with the agencies of the Ministry 
by surveying the current state of systems in the 
Municipal Welfare Secretariat and Childrens’ Aid 
Societies and by assisting several of these agencies 
in their computerization efforts. 


The Branch began developing basic elements for 

Management Information Systems by: 

— studying information needs and decision-making 
processes of Ministry administrators located in 
the field; 

— studying the Community Services Division to 
determine which part should receive additional 
information systems support; 

— expanding the study of the basic data required 
for an employee data base in an integrated 
Personnel/Payroll system. 


Management Information Service approaches used 
in several other jurisdictions were studied during 
the year. 
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The Branch began preparing the Ministry and its 
agencies to facilitate co-ordinated systems develop- 
ment by: 

- initiating the formation of an MIS Steering Com- 
mittee made up of senior management and 
chaired by the Deputy Minister; 

- initiating the formation of an MIS Steering 
Council with province-wide scope for child wel- 
fare; 

- assisting all branches in the Ministry in developing 
MIS/ADP Estimates for the 1974-75 fiscal year. 


The Branch was also involved in preparing for the 
transfer of the Mental Retardation Services Pro- 
gram to the Ministry by co-ordinating the im- 
plementation of Accounts Payable and Personnel 
ADP systems based on similar systems in the 
Ministry of Health. 




















Personnel Branch 


The main objective of the Personnel Branch is to 
direct its varied activities to the human resource 
requirements of the Ministry. It continues to seek 
improvement in personnel management, policy 
formulation and review. The Branch also pro- 
vides advice, service, controls and information in 
consideration of the needs of its employees. 


While endeavouring to maintain daily operational 
requirements, two major actions effected the ex- 
pressed objectives of the Branch. These were: 
(a) the review of the transfer of Mental Retarda- 
tion Services through the late summer and fall of 
1973, and the decisions in early 1974 to comple- 
ment that transfer effective April 1, 1974; 

(b) and the actions related to the Ministry re- 
organization which started on January 1, 1974. 


Reorganization of the Personnel Branch to meet 
more effectively the new Ministry’s requirements 
started in early 1974. All personnel managers 
and staff were heavily involved in the work on the 
Mental Retardation Services transfer. 


At the close of the fiscal year, the Ministry had a 
complement of 1,832. 


Personnel Services. Effective administration of 
employee transactions, records and fringe benefits 
is the primary responsibility of this section. Trans- 
actions affecting employees’ status increased by 
28 per cent to more than 6,400. The majority of 
transactions are related to: (a) economic salary 
revisions for all employees; (b) merit salary in- 
creases, promotions and transfers. 


In fringe benefits, the section continued to ad- 
minister benefits according to employees’ en- 
titlements and continued to provide additional in- 
formation to employees in special and non-routine 
types of situations. 


Improvements to data processing systems continue 
as the Ministry grows and integration of personnel 
and payroll information systems draws nearer. 


Organization and Classification Services. Normal 
activities including position analysis, position 
classification, salary reviews, and consultation on 
organizational structure continued throughout the 
year. 


A revised class series, started last year, was com- 
pleted and implemented this year for Regional Ad- 
ministrators. Early in 1974, senior jobs were 
given interim classifications as part of the Ministry 
reorganization. : 


As a result of the Committee on Government Pro- 
ductivity report on the Utilization of Human Re- 
sources, a new Classification method, known as 
“Broadbanding’’, was initiated for management 
classes by the Civil Service Commission. This pro- 
ject, which will last beyond the next fiscal year, 
will involve considerable review of classifications in 
the Ministry with much management participation. 


Due to the above-mentioned organizational re- 
views and changes, field visits were less frequent 
than originally planned. 


Employees Relations Services. The Crown Em- 
ployees’ Collective Bargaining Act, proclaimed in 
December, 1972, covers a wide spectrum of manage- 
ment-union relationships both at service wide and 
local levels. 


The Branch’s new section, under an Employees Re- 
lations Co-ordinator, handles the various aspects of 
negotiation, preparation, management and union 
dialogue and managerial development. It is 
anticipated there will be a considerable increase in 
activities for this section during the year ahead. 


Employment Services. As in the previous year, the 
number of new employees joining the Ministry in- 
creased in the fiscal year: 394 were hired compared 
to 319 in the previous year. In part, the staffing 
increase was due to an increase in the turnover 

rate from 13.8 per cent to 14.6 per cent. 


The Section continued providing services in em- 
ployee counselling and co-ordinated more place- 
ments than in previous years within the Ministry 
for students in business from various high schools. 
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Program Development 


Communications Branch 


The primary role of the Communications Branch is 
to provide information and assistance to Ontario 
people seeking services which the Ministry offers 
directly or indirectly in the community. It also 
promotes public awareness of the Ministry through 
newsletters, news releases, pamphlets and audio- 
visual presentations. 


Providing Resources. During the year under review 
information officers of the Branch dealt with ap- 
proximately 5,500 requests for information by 
telephone, 5,500 by letter and some 700 to 800 
personal visits. Increasing emphasis is, however, 
being laid on making resources available in the 
community to reduce the necessity for people hav- 
ing to come directly to the Branch for information 
which could be found in their own communities. 
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The range of printed material produced by the 
Branch, such as a series of leaflets in English and 
French describing Ministry programs, was enlarged. 
Other branches of the Ministry were also assisted 
in preparing or updating specialized publications. 
These include a guide on Family Benefits, a retire- 
ment planner and course leaders’ handbook, as 
well as material dealing with the adoption of 

older children, Indian community projects, etc. 


Audio-visual resources in video, slide and tape and 
film were made available to Ministry staff and 
agencies to assist them in making social and com- 
munity programs better known. Projects in this 
area included a multi-language series for new- 
comers to Canada; a statement of the philosophy 
behind children’s and youth residences; changes 
over the years in homes for the aged; and the ad- 
venture playgrounds. 


Two full-scale films were produced. One, ‘25,000 
Orphans’, deals with the adoption of Vietnamese 
children and the other, ‘’Tale of Two Towns”, dis- 
cusses the attitudes people have towards welfare. 


Information Seminars. The Branch was again in- 
volved in the planning and execution of regional 
information seminars in an effort to keep staff 
abreast of changes currently taking place as a re- 
sult of the reorganization of the Ministry. 


Displays, publications and other resources, such as 
speakers, were also arranged for other information 
seminars throughout the province on such subjects 
as child welfare, municipal social services, re- 
sidential programs for the aged, the teaching of 
English as a second language, and recreational 
programs. 


Internal Communications. With a Ministry staff 
which numbered around 2,000 by the end of the 
fiscal year, increasing emphasis is being placed on 
internal communications. One outcome of this 
policy was the creation of a Ministry newsletter, 
““Access’’, with the aim of acquainting all mem- 
bers of the staff with the variety of programs, con- 
cerns and approaches within the Ministry. The 
Branch further helped in promoting communica- 
tions by producing the Vocational Rehabilitation 
newsletter. 


External Communications. During 1973-74, the 
Branch provided 250 speeches for senior staff 
attending seminars and conferences. Officers of 
the Branch also researched, wrote, edited and 
distributed 92 news releases as well as the Board of 
Review’s Annual Report and the Ministry’s 1972- 
73 Annual Report. 


During the year the Branch provided public re- 
lations services and personnel for a wide range of 
conferences and special projects. These included 
promotion of the Senior Citizens’ Week and the 
Ontario Summer Games during June and July, 
1973. It was also responsible for organizing the 
Dominion Day celebration picnic on July 1 at 
Queen’s Park. 


Research Branch 


The purpose of the Research Branch is to direct or 
advise on the research functions of the Ministry 
and to advise or participate in all research activi- 
ties in which the Ministry may be involved, either 
directly or indirectly, with other jurisdictions. 


The functions are: 

— Providing research support, advice and assistance 
as required to the Ministry in the analysis of all 
planning and program operations including: 

(a) the identification and monitoring of need in 
the community and changing social environ- 
ment; 

(b) the continuous evaluation in depth of ongoing 
programs and their suitability in meeting these 
needs; 

(c) the identification, analysis and formulation of 
alternative methods of meeting the needs of 
the people of Ontario. 

- Monitoring and assessing legislation and programs 
in other jurisdictions that may have impact on 
Ministry plans and programs. 

- Acting as the main focal point for the Ministry 
in those matters relating to research functions, 
and actively liaising in this area with other min- 
istries, policy fields, and jurisdictions and the 
Federal Government. 

- Administering the Ministry research demonstra- 
tion grant funds by recommending projects for 
approval and subsequently monitoring their pro- 
gress, evaluating and reporting their results. 

- Developing and maintaining social forecasting 
systems and models to provide management with 
early indications of changes in social trends. 


Studies and Projects. Studies were commenced on: 
adoption of older children; foster homes for older 
children; profile of Family Benefits recipients; 
welfare case load predictive model; unmarried 
mothers who keep their children; adaptive be- 
haviour of mentally retarded adults living in the 
community. 


Evaluation of Windsor’s work activity project cal- 
led COPE began and evaluation of Metropolitan 
Toronto’s Community Employment Development 
Project was continued for a second year. 
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A study seminar on local social planning was held 
in September. 


A brief was prepared for the Advisory Task Force 
on Housing Policy under the title ‘Housing and 
Social Policy in Ontario’. 


Income supplementation experiments in other 
jurisdictions were monitored and design work done 
for a proposed Ontario one. There was ongoing 
analysis of the existing income maintenance 
system. 


Research Demonstration Grants. Eight new projects 
which received funding were: the Elliott Lake 
Family Life Centre; the Volunteer Centre of Metro- 
politan Toronto; the Human Services Community, 
Guelph; the Alliance of Voluntary Agencies 
Feasibility Study; the York Community Services 
Centre; North Frontenac Community Services Pre- 
school Experience, London; the Family Service 
Association Information System. 


Three other projects were continued from the pre- 
vious year. 


Reports. Two research reports were published 
under the titles ‘‘Family Benefits Mothers in 
Metropolitan Toronto” and ‘’Child Abuse in 
Ontario”. 


The Statistical Bulletin was expanded to include 
child welfare programs. 


The Library. The Library serves as a reference and 
information centre for all staff within the Ministry. 
A total of some 7,000 books and reports are sup- 
plemented by about 600 periodicals, newsletters, 
annual reports of both government and private 
social welfare agencies as well as a government 
documents collection which includes federal and 
provincial legislation, departmental reports and 
Statistics Canada publications. 
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Income Security Division 
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A monthly acquisitions list, ‘“Conspectus”’, is 
compiled and distributed widely throughout the 
Ministry as well as to other government libraries. 


Consolidation of small collections from branches 
within the Ministry has expanded the collection 

and services in such areas as Community Develop- 
ment, Recreation, Citizenship and Indian Affairs. 


Legal Aid Secretariat 


The contribution of this Ministry to the Ontario 
Legal Aid Plan in establishing the financial eligi- 
bility of applicants is now in its eighth year. 


Assessing the resources and needs of applicants re- 
ferred to the Ministry and advising Legal Aid Area 
Directors appointed by the Law Society whether 
applicants can pay some part, no part or all of the 
costs of the legal services they required was the 
specific responsibility of the Legal Aid Assessment 
Branch. Under the Ministry reorganization, this 
function has been transferred to Program Delivery 
and will be the responsibility of each District 
Director and his staff. 


Legal Aid Assessment staff have been transferred to 
the various District Offices to carry on this work. 

It is anticipated this change will result in a closer 
co-ordination at the local level with the Law Society 
Area Directors and result in a more effective pro- 
gram delivery. 


The responsibility for Policy Development and 
liaison with the Provincial Director’s office of the 
Ontario Legal Aid Plan has been assigned, under 
the reorganization, to the Legal Aid Secretariat 
and this becomes part of the Income Security 
Division of Program Development. It is an- 
ticipated that this will result in better integration 
and consistency between the various needs-tested 
programs. 


During the fiscal year, some 80,087 persons were 
referred to the Ministry for interview and assess- 
ment. This compares with 71,155 persons the 
previous year and represents an increase of approx- 
imately 12.5 per cent. 
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Municipal Welfare Consulting Unit 


The Municipal Welfare Consulting Unit supervises 
and advises municipalities in the administration of 
General Welfare Assistance and in the provision of 
municipal social services to persons in need. 


General Assistance. Financial aid is provided by 
municipalities or Indian Bands to heads of families 
or single persons in need, who are residents of the 
municipalities or reserves. Eligible persons who 
reside in areas without municipal organizations are 
a provincial responsibility. 


Supplementary Aid. Supplementary Aid is a finan- 
cial aid granted to recipients of governmental bene- 
fits, such as Old Age Security, Family Benefits and 
Vocational Rehabilitation Allowances. These 
grants, which are made at the discretion of the 
municipality, are to cover such items of extra- 
ordinary need as prescribed drugs, optical and 
dental needs, and excessive shelter costs. 


It is expected that municipalities will take even 
greater advantage of this program since the max- 
imum, limiting the allowance to $20 per person 
per month, has been removed. 


Special Assistance. Financial assistance granted at 
the discretion of municipalities to persons in re- 
ceipt of General Assistance for unusual expenses, 
such as drugs, optical and dental needs, etc., re- 
mained stable over the past year. 


Legislation was amended to allow municipalities 
to make this assistance available also to persons 
in ‘financial hardship’, thus assistance for these 
special items may now be given to the working 
poor. 


Consolidating Services. The municipalities of the 
County of Elgin, the County of Lanark and the 
County of Perth consolidated their social services 
into a county unit in 1973-74. There were also 
large-scale amalgamations of social services in the 
new regional municipalities of Durham, Halton, 
Hamilton-Wentworth and Peel. This provision of 
service, on a large base, results in a better service to 
residents than could be provided by independent 
municipalities. 
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As of March 31, 1974, there were 37 Consolidated 
Units comprising 20 Counties, six Districts and 11 
Regional Municipalities. Assistance has been pro- 
vided to the regional municipality of Haldimand- 
Norfolk in the establishment of its social service 
unit scheduled for operation April 1, 1974 and 
preliminary work has been carried out in co-opera- 
tion with the County of Lambton which has in- 
dicated a desire to consolidate its social services. 


A number of other municipalities have expressed 
an interest in consolidating their social services and 
are receiving the assistance of the Branch in the 
planning stage. 


Indian Bands. Indian Bands living on reserves may 
choose to assume the responsibility of administer- 
ing social assistance to their own people actually 
residing on the reserve. At present, 69 Bands have 
been approved to administer their own social 
services. Another four have made application and 
these approvals are in process. 


The Ministry’s District Offices continue to work 
closely with Chiefs and Councils and are always 
available when advice or support is required. Dis- 
trict Offices have become more involved in the 
delivery of training programs, and courses for 

Band Social Services Administrators have been 
conducted in centres convenient to reserves. In this 
way, problems peculiar to the area may be observed 
and solutions discussed right on the scene. 


Homemaker and Nurses Services. The intent of 
The Homemakers and Nurses Services Act is to 
preserve, maintain and strengthen family life 
during illness or absence of a mother; to assist 
elderly, convalescent, handicapped, chronically 

ill or otherwise disabled persons to remain in their 
own homes whenever possible. 


Homemakers may now be provided for households 
in which the standard of household management 
and child care may require improvement to avoid 
familial or financial difficulties which could con- 
tribute to dependency or public assistance. These 
flexible services are capable of responding to a 
wide variety of health and social service needs. 





Homemaker services are provided by: three Visiting 
Homemakers Associations, 46 branches of the 
Canadian Red Cross Society, commercial agencies, 
and individual persons. 


Visiting nurse service in the home is provided on 
the instruction of the attending physician. Sup- 
pliers of this service are: approximately 40 branches 
of the V.O.N., two branches of the St. Elizabeth 
Visiting Nurses’ Association and individual contact 
registered nurses. 


Both services are available to ‘’persons in need”’ 
under a fee for service agreement between the 
municipality and the supplier of the service. Dur- 
ing the year, several Indian Bands have put this 
program to use. 


Social Services Division 





Children’s Services Bureau 


Following the reorganization of the Ministry, the 
Children’s Services Division became the Children’s 
Services Bureau on January 1, 1974. Asa result of 
this change, the Child Welfare, Day Nurseries and 
Children’s and Youth Institutions Branches no 
longer exist but comprise the new Children’s 
Services Bureau. 


Succinctly stated, the Children’s Services Bureau: 

— Integrates the planning and development of a wide 
range of services to children, including the ser- 
vices that are now associated with child welfare, 
day nurseries and institutional care. 

- Co-ordinates a comprehensive adoption service 
including provincial, national and international 
adoption matters that pertain to Ontario. 

— Co-ordinates child welfare policy in Ontario. 

— Provides grants and consultation to provincial 
organizations and those involved in direct 
service delivery. 
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Child Welfare Services 


Under The Child Welfare Act, this branch continu- 
ed to provide advice, supervision and to assist, in 

a variety of ways, the services of Ontario’s 50 
Children’s Aid Societies. 


It also facilitates adoption placements by strengthen- 
ing the flow of information concerning available 
children and suitable, interested couples through 
group meetings and bi-monthly bulletins. 


Public understanding, support and awareness of the 
needs of children is promoted by the branch through 
public speaking engagements at community meet- 
ings, schools and colleges. 


Today’s Child and Family Finder. During the year, 
a total of 193 children were placed as a direct re- 
sult of the resources of the Adoption Resource 
Exchange, Today’s Child and Family Finder. 


Trends. In 1973, the number of unmarried mother, 
child care and adoption cases continued to decrease, 


Number of Children 


in Care at Year End 1969 
Under 1 year 4,009 
1 and 2 years 1,665 
3 and 4 years 12185 
Total Under 5 Years 6,859 
5 to 12 years 5,987 
13 to 18 years 4,873 
Over 18 years 7A 
Total Children in Care 

of CAS at Year End 18,430 
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while the number of cases involving services to 
families with children not in the care of the 50 
Children’s Aid Societies continued to increase. A 
personnel result of these changes is the increase 
in staff now working with families not having 
children in care. 


Within the child-in-care population, there are fewer 
children in the care of the Children’s Aid Societies 

under the age of five, slightly more in the ages five 

to 12 category, and a growing increase in the teen- 

age group of 13 to 18 years of age. 


It is becoming increasingly difficult to adopt babies 
or toddlers under two years of age because more 
unmarried mothers are keeping their children and, 
also, because of a decline in the birth rate. 


As a consequence, the emphasis in adoption is be- 
coming more and more centred on older and more 
difficult to place children. 


1970 1971 1972 1973 
3,618 27307, 15993 1,622 
1,410 W219 17037 875 
1,114 g76 822 808 
6,142 4,554 3,002 3,005 
Sy aA 5,602 b7o25 4,796 
O70 5,385 55/5 5,805 

776 778 366 363 
172607, 167319 15,119 14,269 











Day Nurseries 


The Day Nurseries section of the Children’s Ser- 
vices Bureau continues to expand rapidly. 


There has been an increase of 169 nurseries, or 
17.6 per cent over 1972-73. 


The Private Home Day Care Plan is also gaining 
momentum, represented by an increase of close 
to 90 per cent from 330 placements in three 
municipalities to 625 placements in eight munici- 
palities. 


Legislation was enacted and the Regulations 
amended to provide direct subsidization to nur- 
series for the physically handicapped and for 
children of low-income parents in parent-con- 
trolled nurseries. 


A provincially-operated nursery was established 
in Minaki to provide day nursery services for 
children of Indian families. 


There was a marked increase in the number of 
nurseries under agreements with municipalities 
for the purchase of day nursery services for low- 
income families. 


Objectives. The objectives of the unit are: 

- To ensure that all children attending day nur- 
series throughout Ontario receive the care and 
guidance necessary for their optimum growth 
and social development. 

To provide special opportunities in day nurseries 
to compensate for the physical, mental and/or 
social deficits which characterize certain children 
so as to enable them to achieve their physical, 
mental and social potential. 

To enable parents of low economic means to take 
advantage of day care services, to go to work and, 
in so doing, earn an income with which to lift 
themselves out of the poverty cycle. 

To develop to the fullest extent possible, the 
competence of parents in the care and guidance 
of their children in the day nurseries which they, 
the parents, operate and which enrich the quality 
of life in the family and the community. 
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Bursaries are available from the unit to up-grade 
the training of staff employed in public and non- 
profit nurseries. In addition to these bursaries, 
the province shares with municipalities, Indian 
bands and approved corporations the cost of 
staff training. 

The Ontario Association for Early Childhood 
Education continues to grant certificates to 
persons who have had at least a year’s successful 
experience in nurseries, following completion of 
a two-year course at one of the colleges of applied 
arts or other training centres. Each year, the pro- 
vince gives a grant of $5,000 to this Association. 


Handicapped Children. Special day care programs 
for handicapped children have been established to 
assist in the development of the handicapped child, 
to provide group care programs for the severely re- 
tarded who are unable to fit into school programs, 
and to provide support to families with handi- 
capped children. 


Some municipalities are considering the possibility 
of integrating programs for handicapped children 
with those for normal children, in keeping with the 
principle of normalization. 


Programs for the handicapped present parents with 
an alternative to placing their handicapped children 
in institutions. 


Each child may remain in the centre up to six hours 
a day, five days a week, under the care of special- 
ists in early childhood education, physiotherapy, 
speech therapy, recreation and child care. An 
individual treatment plan is worked out for each 
child. 


One developmental centre is located on the campus 
of Humber College and is used as a demonstration 
centre for courses in Early Childhood Education 
and mental retardation given by the college. 
Another is close to the University of Waterloo, 
where research is being carried on under the 
Department of Psychology. 
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Another feature of the program for the retarded is 
the correspondence course for teachers of retarded 
children. Co-sponsors are the National Institute 
for the Mentally Retarded, the Ontario Association 
for the Mentally Retarded, Humber College and 
the Day Nurseries Unit of the Children’s Services 
Bureau. 


In addition to the 80 nurseries for the mentally re- 
tarded, of which ten are developmental centres, 
most nurseries give special attention to one or more 
children with various types of handicaps. These 
include blindness, deafness, crippling conditions, 
perceptual handicaps, emotional problems as well 
as mild degrees of mental retardation. The recent 
amendments to The Day Nurseries Act and Regula- 
tions provide direct subsidization to the physically 
handicapped. 


Indian Bands. Indian Bands also administer nur- 
sery centres and have control of their educational 
and admission policies. Many of the staff use the 
Indian language in the nursery and are already 
bringing some aspects of Indian culture into the 
everyday activities of the children. Although most 
of the Indian nurseries have only Indian children 
enrolled, white children may also attend. 


There are now 12 day nurseries on Indian reserves, 
a gain of one over 1972-73. 


The Day Nurseries Unit of the Children’s Services 
Bureau has encouraged Indians to train as nursery 
teachers so that these programs would be staffed 
by their own band members where possible. Dur- 
ing the past year, about 50 Indian students com- 
pleted courses in Early Childhood Education, 
preparing them to be either supervisors or 
assistants in day nurseries. There are about 25 
Indian students currently taking courses. 


To date, a number of colleges of applied arts and 
technology have reported that applications have 
been received and are being processed from Indian 
students wishing to enroll in the Early Childhood 
Education program. 
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One course to train students to be nursery aides 
was set up specifically for Indians with the assis- 
tance of the Federal Departments of Canada Man- 
power and Immigration and Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development. Its graduates are now 
staffing three day nurseries in Northern Ontario. 


Expansion of day nurseries on other reserves is 
expected in the near future. Recent enquiries have 
been received for ten bands and three of these are 
taking the first step towards establishing centres 

as soon as possible. 


Since half of Ontario Indians are non-status and 

live off reserve land in cities and small communities, 
efforts are being made to give assistance to any 
groups who wish to establish day nurseries. Al- 
ready five groups have expressed a desire to pro- 
vide this service. 


Unorganized Territories. A provincially-operated 
day care centre was established in Minaki in August. 
This centre is the first of its kind and is part of a 
program to provide housing and employment for 
native people in this community. Other unorganiz- 
ed areas are exploring the possibility whereby 

they also may have provincially-operated day 
nurseries. The province plans to carry out negotia- 
tion with these groups. 


Municipal and Private Nurseries. There was an in- 
crease of five municipally-operated nurseries over 
1972-73. The number of private nurseries agree- 
ing to accept low-income families whose fees 
were supplemented by the municipality increased 
from 240 in 1972-73 to 321 in 1973-74, an in- 
crease of 33.8 per cent. This overall increase 
means that many more families have access to 
day nursery services at a cost within their means. 
The total number of children whose fees were 
wholly or partially subsidized increased from 10,330 
in 1972-73 to 12,512 in 1973-74, an increase of 
21.1 per cent. 


Private Home Day Care Program. The private home 
day care program, introduced two years ago, is 
gaining momentum. It is a particularly useful type 
of program for the care of infants, young school- 





age children and children where no group programs 
are available. Home day care is proving very use- 
ful as a mode of supplementary care for children 

in half-day kindergarten programs, thereby freeing 
more spaces for pre-schoolers requiring full-day 
care. Agreements are in force with eight muni- 
cipalities, an increase of five over 1972-73. Place- 
ments have increased from 330 in 1972-73 to 625 
in 1973-74. 


Parent-Administered Nurseries. At present there 
are 230 co-operative nurseries under licence from 
the Ministry, a gain of 15 over.1972-73. These are 
parent-administered, non-profit groups. For the 
most part, they include parent participation in the 
daily program, accomplished through self-initiated 
programs of orientation and child and family 
studies. An estimated 6,440 families shared in 
this opportunity in the year under review. 


Most co-operative nurseries provide care for part 
of the day; however, a growing number are now 
providing care for the full day. 


Councils of co-operative nurseries now number 
seven. These volunteer groups function with re- 
presentatives from member nurseries in an area to 
co-ordinate the efforts of the staff and parents of 
the nurseries. They provide a high standard pre- 
school program for the children and ongoing 
adult learning for themselves. Councils in 
Toronto, the Lakeshore area, Niagara Peninsula, 
Hamilton, Ottawa, Sudbury and Waterloo-Perth 
have sponsored conferences and workshops and 
have participated in those of other pre-school 
organizations. 


More and more co-operative nurseries are being 
established in elementary or secondary schools 
where space is available, often on a low- or no-rent 
basis. There are now 25 co-operative nurseries 
housed in these premises. These nurseries are 
autonomous in their operation, but function in 
close liaison with the principal and his staff. 
Demonstrating as they do the value of parent part- 
icipation in their children’s learning, they are 


working models of a way to bridge the gap between 


home and school. 


During this year, legislation was enacted and the 
Regulations amended to make provision for direct 
payment of capital grants and operating subsidies 
to co-operative nurseries that are incorporated and 
approved. 


Protection of Children. Pertaining to all objectives 
is the protection of children receiving care in 
licensed day care centres, nursery schools and ap- 
proved private homes throughout the province. 
There are now over 42,000 children to whom 
services are being delivered as compared to 

36,837 in 1972-73: 


There is a continuing upward trend for day care for 
children below two years of age, many under six 
months. There are now 42 licensed nurseries for 
infants. Fourteen of these are operated by parent 
co-operatives, nine are municipally operated. One 
hospital has set up a nursery for staff children and 
four other hospitals are planning to do so. Four- 
teen new centres are nearing completion. Three 
community colleges and one university, all of them 
offering courses to qualify personnel to staff in- 
fant nurseries, are building demonstration centres. 


Expenditures. Provincial expenditures for transfer 
payments for day care purposes have escalated from 
$8,087,800 in 1971-72 to $11,715,590, an increase 
of 45 per cent. 
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Children’s and Youth Institutions 


This section of the Children’s Services Bureau en- 
sures that a good home is provided, in supervised 
residence, for many children and young people who 
cannot live at home. They may be handicapped or 
retarded, unmarried mothers, or youngsters with 
acute personal problems. 


Consultation with the branch begins in the first 
stages of planning and construction. Private 
charitable organizations, such as religious or frater- 
nal groups, who initiate programs and build resi- 
dences receive financial and advisory assistance 
from the branch. 


This supervision is a continuing process, following 
the completion and opening of the residence. 
Branch supervisors visit homes regularly to super- 
vise programs, facilities and the business operation. 
They also consult with boards of directors and 
staff. 


Residences for children and youth in Ontario are 
approved under four items of provincial legislation: 
The Children’s Boarding Homes Act, The Children’s 
Institutions Act, The Homes for Retarded Persons 
Act and The Charitable Institutions Act. The 

total number of children in residences during the 
year under review was 6,668. Of these 2,490 were 
in residences at the end of the year. 


BOARDING HOMES 


Residential programs for normal children, mildly 
disturbed children or retarded or mentally handi- 
capped children are provided by homes approved 
under The Children’s Boarding Homes Act. Seven- 
teen new boarding homes were approved during 
the year, bringing the total accommodation in the 
81 approved homes in Ontario to about 930 
children with varied individual needs. 


CHILDREN’S INSTITUTIONS 
These residences serve children and young persons 
under 21 years of age. Eight residences were ap- 


proved under the legislation during the year, three 
of which were new buildings. The number of resi- 
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dences under The Children’s Institutions Act rose 
to 41, with a total capacity of 991. Provincial 
grants and subsidies are provided under the Act. 


Residents in Children’s Institutions 


Males Females Total 
Beginning of year 509 239 744 
Admitted during year 1,051 617 1,668 
Total residents during year 1,560 Sb2amee eae 
Discharged during year 1,048 619 1,667 


In residence end of year 512 233 745 


HOMES FOR RETARDED PERSONS 


The Homes for Retarded Persons Act provides 
grants and subsidies to groups interested in set- 

ting up community residences for retarded persons. 
There is no upper or lower age limit on such resi- 
dences. Homes are separate for the care of children 
and adults. These homes are often associated with 
a workshop or other type of training facility such 
as a farm or a small industry. 


Six new homes (Brantford, Geraldton, North Bay, 
Sarnia, Thunder Bay and Welland) were opened, four 
of them new buildings, and two acquired and re- 
novated buildings. The total number of residences 
at the end of the year was 27, caring for 590 re- 
tarded persons. 


Residents in Homes for Retarded Persons 


Males Females Total 


Beginning of year 242 155 397 
Admitted during year 248 208 456 
Total residents during year 490 363 853 
Discharged during year 184 148 332 
In residence end of year SUG. 245 S| 
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CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS 


Homes for Unmarried Mothers. The branch funds 
and supervises 13 homes for unmarried mothers 
with a capacity for 322 girls. In addition to ac- 
commodation, these homes also provide support 
services to the residents, including education, 
counselling and guidance. 


Youth Residences. These residences receive pro- 
vincial subsidies to care for troubled young people, 
generally those in difficulty with the courts or who, 
for one reason or another, are unable to live in their 
homes. There are nine homes under this program, 
providing care for 127 young people. 


Residents in Charitable Institutions 
Homes for Unmarried Mothers 


Beginning of year 176 
Admitted during year 1,072 
Total residents during year 1,248 
Discharged during year 1,042 
In residence end of year 206 


Youth Residences 


Males Females Total 
Beginning of year Sil Dil 82 
Admitted during year 778 365 1,143 


Total residents during year 809 416 17225 
Discharged during year 770 367 
In residence end of year 39 49 88 


Attention in the early years to the needs of young- 
sters without an acceptable home can often provide 
hope for many children who may otherwise be over- 
whelmed by social and personal problems. Residen- 
tial accommodation is vital to these children. The 
role of the Ministry is to ensure that residences pro- 
vide the highest standards of care. 


Rehabilitation Bureau 


The primary role of vocational rehabilitation ser- 
vices is to develop, restore and improve the work- 
ing capacity of physically or mentally handicapped 
persons and those who are mentally retarded to en- 
able them to obtain employment at their optimum 
Capacity. This may include employment in the 
open labour market, sheltered or homebound 
employment, self-employment or the occupation 
of homemaker. 


A field staff of 119 counsellors and supervisors, 
located in 21 offices throughout the province, was 
the primary medium for the delivery of service. 
Counsellors interview clients, either individually 
or in groups, for assessment, planning and sup- 
portive purposes; arrange for the provision of 
medical restoration, assessment, training, tools 
and equipment, transportation and living ex- 
penses; assist with job placement; and work in the 
community to co-ordinate and develop rehabilita- 
tion services for handicapped persons. 


Results in 1973-74. During the fiscal year 4,927 
handicapped persons were referred for vocational 
rehabilitation. Services were initiated for 4,323 
handicapped persons and a total of 9,731 received 
one or more of the above services; 1,501 persons 
were assisted in finding employment during the 
year, following the provision of service. 


Assessment Services. Counsellors augment their 
assessment skills by purchasing or arranging for 
the provision of psychological testing and special- 
ized medical, educational, workshop and work 
assessments. The Bureau does not operate re- 
habilitation centres but utilizes community re- 
sources. Rehabilitation workshops, supported 
through the provision of operating and capital 
grants, are an important assessment resource. 
Educational institutions and competitive work 
situations are also used for assessment purposes. 
Assessment services costs in 1973-74 totalled 
$553,000. 


Restoration Services. It is frequently necessary to . 
provide medical restoration services to enable handi- 


capped persons to achieve their optimum level of 
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physical functioning, in order that they may either 
benefit from the full range of services or return 
directly to employment. Artificial limbs, braces, 
wheelchairs, dental services and drugs are examples 
of restoration services which are frequently pro- 
vided. The cost of restoration services in 1973-74 
was $406,000. 


Training Services. Handicapped persons are assisted 
to upgrade their skills by undertaking a wide variety 
of training programs. In 1973-74, 2,870 persons 
were sponsored in training programs. Work adjust- 
ment training, offered by rehabilitation workshops, 
was provided for 896 persons; 467 attended univer- 
sity programs; and 597 were sponsored in post- 
secondary courses at community colleges. Of the 
remainder, a significant number — 265 — were pro- 
vided with on-the-job training which has proved to 
be an effective means of rehabilitating handicapped 
persons in adverse labour market conditions. 


Tuition costs and the cost of books and supplies for 
educational programs are paid, as well as half of the 
wage cost incurred by employers who provide on- 
the-job training. The outlay on training services in 
1973-74 totalled $2,426,000. 


In order that handicapped persons may meet their 
living expenses while they engage in formal assess- 
ment or training programs, maintenance allowances 
and special transportation expenses are paid. The 
maintenance allowances range from $197.40 per 
month for a person with no dependants who lives 
at home, or $231 for a person with no dependants 
who lives independently, to $399 for a person with 
four or more dependants. An additional payment 
of $113.40 per month may be paid under special 
circumstances. These items cost $3,581,000 in 
1973-74. 


Financial Aid to Rehabilitation Agencies. Grants 
were provided in the amount of $700,000 to sub- 
sidize staff salaries in voluntary organizations 
which provide rehabilitation services to disability 
groups with highly specialized needs, namely, 
persons with a hearing impairment, the blind, 

the mentally retarded and those with spinal 
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cord injuries. The full range of services is 
available to these handicapped people. 


Financial Aid to Workshops. There were 130 ap- 
proved rehabilitation workshops operated by 
voluntary organizations in Ontario during 1973- 
74. As of March 31, 1974, a total of 4,923 handi- 
capped persons were in attendance. The Bureau 
pays an operating grant to these workshops of up 
to $40 per person per month. 


A total of $2,224,000 was paid in operating grants 
during the past year. 


Capital grants are also offered to voluntary organiza- 
tions for the construction, acquisition, alteration or 
renovation of rehabilitation workshops, as well as 
for the purchase of furnishings or equipment of a 
capital nature. Forty-seven voluntary organizations 
received capital grants in 1973-74; 24 capital con- 
struction grants were provided in the amount of 
$338,000; and 50 capital equipment grants were 
issued at cost of $50,000. Capital grants are limited 
to 25 per cent of the approved cost and subject to 

a maximum contribution of $3.75 per square foot 
for construction grants. 


Rehabilitation Adjustment Programs. The Bureau 
supervises the provision by municipalities of com- 
prehensive prevocational rehabilitation projects 
under The General Welfare Assistance Act. The 
objective of these projects is to remove personal, 
family, and environmental barriers to vocational 
training and employment. The projects provide 
participants with an opportunity for social and 
educational development within a work activity 
environment. Eighty per cent of the cost is pro- 
vided by the Bureau. Six projects were funded 

in 1973-74. They had a total daily capacity of 
about 140 persons and cost $239,000 in 1973-74. 
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Senior Citizens’ Bureau 


Before the reorganization of the Ministry on 
January 1, 1974, the Bureau (formerly the Homes 
for the Aged — Office on Aging Branch) was re- 
sponsible for the financial administration and 
program support for elderly and the adult persons 
in homes, group residences, halfway houses and 
senior citizens’ centres. 


Under the new Ministry structure, the Bureau is 
responsible for the development and monitoring 
of policies and programs for the aged. 


The objective of the Bureau is to provide the oppor- 
tunity to the elderly for optimal personal and social 
functioning through the development and operation 
of local systems of care and services (both residential 
and non-residential) and the encouragement of per- 
sonal preparation for the advanced years. 


In addition to ongoing program support for existing 
homes, which now number close to 200, and elderly 
persons’ centres, which have increased their number 
to 65, the following special items were initiated in 
197.3: 


First Ontario Residents’ Council Conference. In 
September of 1973, the Senior Citizens’ Bureau 
sponsored the first Ontario Residents’ Council Con- 
ference. This two-day conference, held at the West- 
bury Hotel in Toronto, was attended by about 200 
residents representing approximately 90 homes. 

The delegates discussed many aspects of residents’ 
councils and explored, by a sharing of experiences, 
ways the Council could function in a positive, mean- 
ingful way. The Residents’ Council is an integral 
body in a Home for the Aged since it is through 
their councils that residents share in the responsi- 
bility of shaping the environment in which they live. 


Senior Volunteers in Service. Senior volunteers in 
service is a program, developed as a pilot project by 
the Senior Citizens’ Bureau, through which senior 
citizens in Ontario are able to use their skills in 
service to other Ontario seniors. 
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The purpose of the program is: 

~ to recognize and utilize the abilities, experience 
and knowledge of seniors in a community; 

- to meet the needs of other senior citizens in a 
community; 

- to provide additional resources in rural or remote 
areas and, as such, is geared to towns with pop- 
ulation of 25,000 or under. 


Volunteers must be 55 years of age or over, retired, 
in fairly good health and commit themselves to at 
least one year of service. The Ministry provides 
volunteers with up to $50 per month for expenses 
incurred in the provision of services. 


Senior Citizens’ Week 1973. Senior Citizens’ Week 
1973 commenced on June 17. The focus of the 
campaign was twofold, namely to encourage senior 
citizens to remain actively involved in their com- 
munities and to encourage individuals across Ontario, 
who were over 40 years old, to begin to consider 
planning for their retirement. 


The campaign appeared to be a success in both as- 
pects. Community response was positive in re- 
lation to planning activities which appeared to meet 
the recreational needs of senior citizens. Further, 
the demand for retirement planner kits and re- 
quests for human resources to assist in developing 
retirement courses are still arriving a year later. 
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Social Services Consulting Unit 


The Social Services Consulting Unit is responsible 

for two major program activities: Specialized Con- 
sultation and Credit/Debt Consulting. Specialized 
consultation of a professional nature is provided for 
program branches, District Offices, local governments 
and closely affiliated community organizations; 
Credit/Debt counselling services assist people who 

are in financial difficulties. 


CONSULTATIVE SERVICES 


Social Work. Professional social workers provided 
functional consultation with respect to the follow- 
ing social service components: life skills develop- 
ment; social work methodology (case work, group 
work, family therapy, community organization and 
development, research, administration); purchase of 
service by contract and agreement; program plan- 
ning, development, delivery, budgeting, and evalua- 
tion; local, provincial and national resource systems; 
client self-help groups. 


Home Economics. Three home economists provided 
functional consultation on matters pertaining gen- 
erally to food services and therapeutic nutrition. 
The following information and data illustrate the 
nature and extent of services provided through 

this program activity: 


Provincial Benefits. The responsibility of costing 
special diets has continued but assessment of 
typical diets is now carried out by the Provincial 
Benefits staff under:the unit’s guidance. This has 
necessitated 53 training sessions. Additionally, 
545 untypical special diets were assessed and 
costed. 


Senior Citizens’ Bureau. A total of 95 con- 
sultations on food services were given to public 
and private homes for the aged; food services lay- 
outs for six new and renovated homes were as- 
sessed and revised; 44 requests to purchase major 
kitchen equipment were assessed; a total of 16 
proposals for contracted food service in homes 
were reviewed and 11 training sessions related 

to Senior Citizens’ programs and staff training 
were conducted. 
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In addition, there has been active involvement 
with the development and assessment of courses 
for food services supervisors in community colleges 
and preparation for retirement courses. 


Children’s Services Bureau. A total of 39 con- 
sultations on food services were given to day 
nurseries and children’s institutions; food services 
layouts for four new nurseries and children’s 
institutions were assessed and revised, and five 
training sessions were held for day nurseries 

staff. 


Program Delivery: District Offices. Twenty-six con- 
sultations on budgeting, nutrition and menu-planning, 
etc., were provided to District Offices and four train- 
ing sessions were held with field staff. 


Municipal Welfare Secretariat. Seventeen consul- 
tations on food budgeting and costing of special 
diets were provided to municipal social services 
departments. 


In other Ministry branches, government depart- 
ments, and the general public, 34 consultations and 
lectures were provided on varying home economics 
subjects. 


CREDIT/DEBT COUNSELLING SERVICES 


A wide range of remedial services was made avail- 
able to many Ontario residents who had over- 
committed themselves financially and, as a result, 
were faced with critical debt problems which they 
were not able to resolve independently. Concur- 
rent with indebtedness, these people were faced 
with such harsh and damaging consequences as 
marriage and family relationship problems, evic- 
tions, repossessions, garnishments, wage assign- 
ments, and creditor harassment. 


Assistance with these problems was provided by 
18 affiliated voluntary agencies located in the 
following communities: Barrie, Brantford, 
Hamilton, Kingston, London, Oshawa, Ottawa, 
Peel, Peterborough, St. Catharines, Sarnia, 

Sault Ste. Marie, Sudbury, Thunder Bay, Toronto 
and Windsor. 


These voluntary agencies provided three basic ser- 
vices to their clients: (1) general counselling related 
to financial, credit, debt, and budgetary matters; 
referrals to other community services; (2) direct 
mediation between creditors and debtors in 
search of a mutually satisfactory arrangement for 
the orderly retirement of their debts; (3) direct 
agency administration of an orderly payment-of- 
debt plan featuring the monthly pro-rated dis- 
tribution of a designated portion of the debtor's 
income. | 


The following data profile portrays significant 
dimensions of this program during 1973-74: 


New cases accepted for service. ........... BAGS 
Total debts presented by new clients.. $27,765,900 
No talecases SERVE pales six dees endive ade 8,108 
Funds distributed to creditors ....... $3,327,600 
Audience for preventive education 

Syey dA Reker a en ee a 3,504,540 
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Citizenship Bureau 


The Citizenship Bureau has two general areas of con- 
cern: Newcomer Integration and Inter-Group Develop- 
ment. 


The primary role of Newcomer Integration is to 
assist and encourage newcomers to Ontario in the 


“acquisition of language skills and knowledge of 


Canada’s social, economic and political practices to 
enable them to become fully participating, contri- 
buting members of our society. 


The Inter-Group Development section’s main ob- 
jective is to emphasize inter-action and strengthen 
understanding between all the communities that 
comprise Ontario’s family of peoples. 


NEWCOMER INTEGRATION 


Reception Services. The first point of contact that 
many immigrants to this province have with the 
Ontario Government is with the Bureau’s Re- 
ception Services. Friendly, multilingual recep- 
tion counsellors meet new arrivals at the Toronto 
International Airport and assist them with immedi- 
ate problems as well as providing information kits 
in different languages. 


In addition, the Bureau works with voluntary groups 
and agencies to extend assistance to immigrants at 
the community level across the province. Kits are 
distributed at various entry points across the pro- 
vince as well as at the Montreal and Vancouver air- 
ports. 


In 1973-74, over 33,600 immigrants were assisted 
by Reception Service counsellors and over 16,000 
kits were distributed at the Toronto Airport. An 
additional 7,000 were given to Ontario-bound im- 
migrants at the Vancouver and Montreal airports. 


Orientation Services. Another part of the Bureau's 
work with newcomers to Ontario is that of Orien- 
tation Services. This activity is designed to pro- 
vide explanatory in-depth information about 
Ontario’s social services, economic practices and 
political systems which will aid the immigrant in 
his or her integration into our society. 
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Major orientation projects include a handbook of 
services and programs for counsellors of newcomers, 
a multi-lingual handbook for newcomers entitled 
“Ontario and You”, and a series of programs pro- 
duced in five languages and shown on cable TV 
across the province. In addition, a number of pro- 
grams are conducted in co-operation with various 
groups and agencies. These include English and 
orientation programs for mothers with pre-school 
children, and a series of orientation seminars in the 
language of the participants. 


In 1973-74, there were 45 programs for mothers 
and pre-schoolers with more than 300 volunteers 
involved on the staffs. Forty-two half-hour 
orientation programs in videotape were made in 
various locations across the province, in English, 
Portuguese, Italian and Greek and transmitted by 
cable TV stations across the province. An ad- 
ditional 17 Citizenship videotape programs were 
completed in each language. And at Thunder 
Bay, a series of programs in Finnish were pro- 
duced and shown locally. This series is to be 
shown at other centres later. 


Language and Citizenship Training. The Bureau’s 
Language and Citizenship Training Program is 
concerned with assisting newcomers to acquire 
the language skills and knowledge of Canadian 
life that will aid their integration and prepare 
them for Canadian citizenship. The Bureau 

plays a varied role in the provision of such pro- 
grams for adult newcomers. Among the activities 
are: 

— Advisory services, administrative support and 
teacher training to classes operated by local 
school boards, community colleges, univer- 
sities, voluntary agencies and by the Bureau 
itself. 

- The provision of free language and citizenship 
training materials to classes for adult newcomers. 

- The development of specialized teaching materials 
including textbooks, audio-visual materials and a 
graded language newspaper, ‘‘Newcomer News’’. 

- Conducting special classes in medical English for 
immigrant doctors. 

- The development and distribution of language 
proficiency testing materials. 
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Costs related to teaching and textbook develop- 
ment and distribution are covered by Federal- 
Provincial cost-sharing agreements. 


In 1973-74, a total of over 1,000 students attended 
language classes conducted by the Bureau. The 
1972 summer courses for teachers (held in Ottawa 
and Toronto), conducted in co-operation with the 
Ministry of Education, had over 100 students. In 
addition, a winter course was held in Toronto. In 
1974, courses will be held in London and Toronto. 


Also in 1973-74, the Bureau conducted 40 teacher 
training seminars, trained 50 doctors in medical 
English, distributed 40,000 copies monthly of 
‘‘Newcomer News’ and over 50,000 copies of 
various textbooks. Over 5,000 copies of TESL 
Talk - a quarterly for teachers - were distributed. 


INTER-GROUP DEVELOPMENT 


The Inter-Group Development section assists, en- 
courages and advises in the process of relating ethno- 
cultural groups to one another and to the larger 
society. It assists towards mutual adjustments of 
one to another and encourages a cultural identity 

in which there is understanding and acceptance of 
the variety of groups and individuals who reside in 
Ontario. 


Activities include: 

— study and research on all ethno-cultural communit- 
ies in Ontario; 

— conducting a series of workshops for professionals 
who are in contact with members of different cul- 
tural groups (e.g. teachers, police, etc.); 

- assisting in planning and conducting professional 
development days; 

- advising, encouraging and assisting inter-action of 
groups; 

- working with agencies and institutions for the 
development of programs; 

- developing a program to assist in the sensitization 
of professionals working with immigrants; 

- encouraging newcomers to acquire Canadian 
citizenship. 


WELCOME HOUSE 


In 1973 the Ontario Government established Ontario 
Welcome House in downtown Toronto to co-ordin- 
ate under one roof the services of various levels of 
government and the private sector which assist 
immigrants in the early establishment of themselves 
in Ontario. Presently the federal Department of 
Manpower and Immigration, the Metro Interfaith 
Immigration Committee, and the Seventh Day 
Adventists are involved with the Citizenship 

Bureau in Welcome House. Among the types 

of assistance offered by the multi-lingual staff are 
employment and immigration counselling, English 
classes, translation of personal documents, a hous- 
ing registry, assistance with various forms, evalua- 
tion of school and trade documents and social and 
orientation activities. 


In addition, the Welcome House encourages the 
immigrant, where feasible, to use services of the 
various other agencies in his community such as 
government offices, immigrant aid agencies, etc. 


FIELD SERVICES 


The total Citizenship Bureau program is conducted 
through the Field Services section. With offices in 
Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor, Thunder Bay and 
Ottawa, field officers maintain contact with groups, 
agencies and individual immigrants to ensure that 
the total resources of the Bureau are available 
throughout the province. 


In 1973-74, 38 grants totalling $120,000 were ap- 
proved to assist groups and agencies to carry out 
programs for newcomer integration and inter- 
cultural development. 
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Office on Community Consultation 


The Office on Community Consultation, Known as 
the Community Development Branch prior to 
Ministry reorganization, continues its emphasis on 
the community development process through its 
work with self-help voluntary groups, professionals, 
administrators and elected representatives. 


EXTENT OF SERVICES 


Field Staff. Activity at the community level increas- 
ed significantly in 1973-74 with the opening of two 
new field offices in Northern Ontario at Sudbury 
and Thunder Bay. Fifty-one new community groups 
received assistance and consultation was extended to 
25 Volunteer Centres and Bureaux. As well, regular 
consultation was maintained with more than 100 
other groups throughout the province. Small grants 
were provided to 55 groups — an increase of 200 

per cent over the previous year, with 21 others re- 
ceiving direct material assistance in the form of 
‘special services’. 


Regional field officers have concentrated efforts 
this year on providing consultative assistance to 
the Ministry staff in the 20 District Offices in an- 
ticipation of the implementation of principles of 
decentralization contained in the Ministry re- 
organization reports. 


Resource Development. Again this year, requests 
for reports and publications of the Office increased 
significantly over 1972-73 (by 82 per cent), and a 
record number of 11 new publications in the form 
of guides, manuals, case studies and reports (listed 
below) were developed and are currently in var- 
ious stages of preparation and distribution: 
G.R.O., Greater Riverdale Organization - A Case 
Study 
Community Secretariat - A Case Study 
Community Secretariat - An Operations Manual 
“Voluntarism in your Community” - A Report 
“The Future of Funding’ - A Report 
Commentary on the Introduction of the “Green 
Paper” to Policy Formulation in Ontario, 1973 - 
An Analysis 
Understanding Local Government - A Handbook 
The Multi-Service Centre Concept - A Report 
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Voluntarism in Ontario, 1974 - A Discussion 
Paper 

Ontario L.I.P. Review, 1973-74 - A Report 
Analysis and Design of Public Participation 
Program Evaluation in Ontario - A Guide 


Conferences and Seminars. The Office planned, 
initiated, or co-sponsored five important provincial 
gatherings. ‘‘Voluntarism in your Community”, the 
first provincial seminar for Ontario Volunteer 
Bureaux and Centres; ‘“The Future of Funding”, 
the first meeting of all major funding bodies and 
sectors — government, foundations, corporations, 
united funds, church, labour; ““The Northern 
Conference of Unorganized Communities; the 

first federation of citizen groups representing un- 
organized territories; the Ontario Housing Tenants 
Conference; and the Ontario Anti-Poverty Con- 
ference. 


Internal Consultation. Again this year, the Office 
played a primary role in negotiations for the 1973- 
74 Local Initiatives Program in Ontario and co- 
ordinated the Ontario Review of over 3,000 applica- 
tions, resulting in $11.5 million being approved to 
822 projects. 


Demand increased, too (by 200 per cent), for assis- 
tance to other agencies and ministries on major pro- 
jects involving public participation programs and 
planning. As well, the Office represented the Min- 
istry on several committees, task forces and technical 
panels concerned with regional planning, transpor- 
tation, hydro, local government and environment. 
Two full-time senior consultants remain seconded 

as Co-ordinators in two large-scale planning projects - 
North Pickering, and the Metropolitan Toronto 
Transportation Planning Study. 


Team. This rather extensive list of activities re- 
presents the work of five area field consultants, 
three senior staff consultants, three contract 
special project officers, three field students, five 
volunteers, six support service staff and two senior 
staff secondees. 
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Volunteers in Government and Field Students. 
Much of this activity was possible only through the 
excellent work and assistance of volunteers from 
the Junior League of Toronto and field students 
from the School of Social Work. Without their 
time commitment, skill, and outstanding con- 
tributions, the quantity and quality of the 

activity of the Office would have been greatly 
diminished. 


NEW PROJECTS 


A revised directory of self-help community groups 
in Ontario is now in preparation and is expected to 
contain over 1,000 listings by region, riding and 
interest. 


Also under way is a comprehensive study which will 
for the first time enable objective analysis of the 
extent, nature, characteristics and implications of 
the citizen-group phenomenon in Ontario. 


Two other important works are also in process 
which may assist policy consideration by govern- 
ment of their role vis-a-vis volunteerism in Ontario 
and the exploration of multi-service delivery con- 
cepts for social development. 
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Indian Community Secretariat 


The Indian Community Secretariat is primarily in- 
volved with status and non-status Indian com- 
munities and groups to assist them in the process of 
self-definition and self-development. 


This includes a combination of Community Resource 
Officers located throughout the province; a grant 
fund to provide financial assistance for Indian com- 
munity projects; a fund to assist organizations in 
their operations; a fund for business management 
assistance and a team of project co-ordinators at 
head office who act as liaison between the minist- 
ries of the Ontario Government and other govern- 
ments ensuring their involvement in certain areas. 


Objective and Goal. The major objective of the pro- 
gram Is to assist the leadership of communities to 
move progressively ahead and take charge of its own 
affairs. 


Leaders are encouraged to review their needs, examine 
their requirements, analyze their problems and define 
their priorities. Decisions are made as to whether they 
have their own resources for problem-solving or 
whether assistance will be required from other 
sources. 


In many instances, the immediate goal may be as 
simple as the development of a new road, or as com- 
plex as the reduction or elimination of welfare de- 
pendency in the entire community. Secretariat 
staff work along with the native leaders to main- 
tain continual liaison. In every instance, interest 
lies beyond the specific project. 


The nature of the project itself is also secondary to 
the overall goal of human resource development. 


The approach for each project requires thorough 
and complete understanding of the formation of the 
community, the human inter-action between the 
various Band members, the nature of current leader- 
ship and public attitude towards it. 


The Indian Community Secretariat at present has 
a complement of 27 persons. During 1973-74 
fiscal year, the grant funds totalled $1,716,000. 





Sports and Recreation Bureau 


The functional objective of the Bureau is to ensure 
that Ontario citizens have the widest possible range 
of choices when using their leisure time for satisfy- 
ing activities offered in the recreation centres, 
libraries, churches, parks, playing fields, community 
theatres and arenas in their own communities. 


Community program consultants, who work through- 
out the province, offer advice and assistance to 
recreation committees established by more than 500 
municipal councils. 


Grants for programs of recreation are paid to 
municipalities on the basis of their own expendi- 
tures for recreation. The grants are also contingent 
upon the Minister's approval of the municipal pro- 
gram. 


Community, regional and provincial organizations 
as well as sports governing bodies that offer pro- 
grams of recreation activities, leadership training, 
clinics and informal classes for adults are also 
assisted. 


In recent years the Bureau has been emphasizing the 
need to upgrade the internal organization of these 
agencies, and to increase the effectiveness of their 
communication and services in the field and to the 
public. 


The Bureau continues to be responsible for the certi- 
fication of municipal recreationists, and also works 
closely with colleges and universities that offer 
recreation education. 


The Sports and Recreation program is the major 
source of government support for services to sports 
in Ontario. 


In addition to the grants to sports governing bodies, 
the Bureau administers the Ontario Sports Achieve- 
ment Awards Program which annually recognizes 
over 4,000 athletes and others who have contributed 
to the development of sports and fitness in Ontario. 
Support and encouragement are also given to the 
increasing number of regional sports councils. 
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The Ontario Camp Leadership program carried out 
at the Bark Lake Centre produced over 300 quali- 
fied counsellors for non-profit camps as well as 
leaders for school and community activities. 


Units of the Bureau advisory services are located 
in Toronto. Consultants work closely with the 
field staff to bring advice and guidance to com- 
munities and provincial organizations. 


Cultural Unit. Projects of the Cultural Unit are: 
planning of Ontario’s hosting of the 1974 World 
Crafts Council Conference and Exhibition; the 
drama training program in co-operation with 
Theatre Ontario; regional support for young 
people’s drama through Youtheatre; and the form- 
ation of one co-ordinating body within the pro- 
gram area of visual arts called Visual Arts Ontario. 


Continuing projects include travelling craft ex- 
hibitions, explorations in community cable TV, 
publication of reference and resource materials 
and access to an excellent resource library for 
community leaders, teachers and groups. 


The Bureau works closely with the Inter- 

ministerial Cultural Co-ordinating Committee 

to integrate its cultural programs with those offered 
by other ministries. This includes the provincial 
government's response to cultural programs for 
1976, planned in conjunction with the Olympics. 


Special Services Unit. The Special Services Unit 
provides program support to youth-serving agencies 
and in therapeutic recreation, outdoor recreation 
and camping. Current projects are designed to im- 
prove the recreation services of public and private 
agencies and institutions. 


A major and continuing concern during the past 
year has been the awakening of community re- 
sponsibility to provide services for all residents. 


It is estimated that approximately 14 per cent of 
the population in any community is handi- 

capped in some way. All population groups should 
have equal opportunities for satisfying leisure 
activities and for leadership training opportunities. 
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In the outdoor recreation field, planners and re- 
creationists are encouraged to look at a systems 
approach to total land-use planning and help to 
include citizens in the planning process. 


Leadership Unit. The Leadership Unit provides 
consultative services in leadership development to 
a host of provincial voluntary organizations. 
Through the regional offices of the Bureau, the 
Leadership Unit assists a number of regional and 
local groups carry out programs of leadership 
development. 


The Provincial Institute program continues to pro- 
vide well-qualified leaders and instructors for 
leisure-time activities and adult education. 


Provincial Institute. The Provincial Institute is a 
certificate program consisting of one week residen- 
tial experience for each of three years, and 60 hours 
of self-study between the weeks in residence. 


The Adult Education program is designed to assist 
teachers and leaders of leisure-time activities to be- 
come more competent in teaching or leading 

their skill. 


The Community Leadership program is designed to 
meet the needs of volunteers and professionals who 
are involved in a leadership capacity with a re- 
creation group or a voluntary organization. 


The Institute is now being offered in four regions 
across the province, namely Eastern Ontario, 
Southwestern Ontario, Northeastern Ontario 

and Central Ontario. 


These programs are offered in both English and 
French. There are several hundred graduates of the 
program giving leadership at the community level, 
with at least 500 currently involved at various 
levels in the program. 


Physical Recreation Unit. The Physical Recreation 
Unit worked closely with Ontario sports-governing 
bodies and Sport Ontario to improve their programs 
and the co-ordination of their efforts toward greater 
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sports participation and fitness for everyone as well 
as more adequate training for those who have the 
ability and the will to excel. 


Grants were given for leadership development, ex- 
ecutive planning, competition development and hir- 
ing of full-time staff. 


1976 Olympic Games. Game Plan ‘76 was intro- 
duced in Ontario as a continuing program of in- 
tensive preparation and development aimed at im- 
proving the performances of Canadian athletes 
when they face the best in the world at the 1976 
Olympic Games. Game Plan involves all pro- 
vinces and territories, with the Sports and Re- 
creation Bureau administering Ontario's con- 
tributions. 


Youth in Action. For the sixth consecutive sum- 
mer, the Bureau participated in cost-shared 

Ontario Youth in Action programs with more than 
300 school boards, municipalities and youth-serving 
agencies to assist young people to become involved 
in worthwhile local programs. 


It also shared the work of administering 12 pro- 
grams of ‘‘alternatives to employment” for young 
people. 


Art Trek took visual arts demonstrations to Ontario 
communities according to invitations from muni- 
Cipalities, institutions or agencies. 


Leisure counselling was offered at two locations 
to help those who participated to identify their 
leisure needs and goals and direct them to un- 
structured activities that are compatible with the 
needs and goals. 


Creative Play Project studied and produced material 
on training of play leaders, production of training 
resources and development of plans and specifica- 
tions for play areas at low cost. 


Special Community Projects 


Summer activities and employment opportunities 
in the social services and recreational fields were 
provided for over 2,000 secondary and post- 
secondary students by the Special Community 
Projects Branch. Special Community Projects 
co-ordinated ‘’Student Involvement in Social 
Services”, and “Alternatives” in conjunction with 
the Youth Secretariat under the umbrella program, 
“Experience ‘73”. 


Student Involvement in Social Services. The SISS 
program provided a career-testing experience in 
social services for over 500 students. Placements 
were made in a variety of community agencies, such 
as Homes for the Aged, Day Care Centres, Sheltered 
Workshops and Information Centres. Salaries ranged 
from $66 to $106 per week for periods up to 19 
weeks. 


Student Employment. The Youth in Action pro- 
grams, sponsored through the Sports and Recreation 
Bureau, provided employment for 1,500 students 
directly or indirectly in more than 300 projects. 


These cost-shared projects provided recreational 
programs for communities throughout Ontario. 

The municipalities, school boards and other agencies 
Operating these projects worked closely with their 
regional Sports and Recreation Consultant. 


Alternatives. The Alternatives programs are geared 
to the leisure need of communities across Ontario. 
This year projects were funded including a Creative 
Play Project, Art Trek, Youtheatre, and Visual 
Arts in Penal Institutions and Training Centres. 
Besides employing 176 students, the projects 
involved hundreds of persons across Ontario in 
enjoying their leisure. 
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Ontario Athletics Commissioner 


The Athletics Commissioner, under the direction 
and control of the Ministry of Community and 
Social Services, assists in the administration of 
The Athletics Control Act and the regulations 
made under the Act. In its administrative 
principles, this legislation provides for the 
supervision of all amateur and professional 
boxing and wrestling contests and exhibitions 

in Ontario. 


An important part of the work of the Athletics 
Commissioner is to issue licences to boxers and 
wrestlers; to those concerned with boxing and 
wrestling contests and exhibitions; to assist, 
promote and encourage organized amateur 
sports and sport associations. 


During the fiscal year 1973-74, a total of 944 box- 
ing and wrestling licences were issued, bringing a 
revenue of $6,539. Tax receipts from professional 
boxing and wrestling events amounted to 
$19,616.36. 


Assistance to Amateur Sports. New equipment was 
donated to 1,500 associations sponsoring such minor 
sports as softball, baseball, football, hockey, lacrosse, 
soccer, track and field events, boxing and wrestling. 
Approximately 170,000 athletes were connected 
with these associations. 


Donations in the form of trophies, plaques, crests 
and medals were made to individuals and teams 
winning Ontario Championships. This form of 
assistance to, and encouragement of, minor amateur 
sports represented an expenditure of $161,760. 


Grants. Assistance in the form of $39,500 in finan- 
cial grants was made to the following organiza- 
tions to assist them in the purchase of equipment 
and materials: Canamer Games, Brantford, $700; 
Provincial Women’s Softball Union of Ontario, 
$500; Ontario Rural Hockey Association, $750; 
Ontario Region Canadian Amateur Swimming 
Association, $1,300; Ontario Minor Lacrosse 
Association, $1,000; British Commonwealth 
Games Association of Canada, $12,500; Ont- 
ario Region Canadian Water Ski Association, 
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$1,000; ‘73 International Trans-Superior Race 
Committee, $250; Ontario Amateur Boxing As- 
sociation, $750; Canadian Maccabiah Games As- 
sociation Inc., $8,700; Canusa Games— Hamilton 
Branch, $1,000; Ontario Badminton Association, 
$900; Ontario Water Polo Association, $750; 
Ontario Rural Softball Association, $1,000; 
Ontario Amateur Softball Association, $600; 
Ontario Amateur Softball Association (awards), 
$400; the Ontario Table Tennis Association, 
$800; Ontario Baseball Association, $750; 
Ontario Weight-lifting Association, $1,500; the 
Ontario Amateur Basketball Association, $850; 
Southern Ontario Division (Canadian Ski 
Association), $3,500. 
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Delivery 


Area and District Offices 





As of January 1, 1974, the former Regional Ad- 
ministration Branch was incorporated into the 
new organization of the Ministry under the 

Office of the Assistant Deputy Minister, Delivery. 
The function of this office is overall responsibility 
for a single delivery system of community and 
social services throughout the province. 


This involves developing and maintaining a field 
organization that will allow the decentralization of 
decision-making, co-ordination and integration of 
Ministry programs in a concerted thrust at the 
local level, and with a single Ministry presence in 
the field. 


Under the reorganization, the Ministry now has 20 
District Offices (the former regional offices and 
sub-offices have been retained as either District 
Offices or District Sub-Offices). 


In implementing the reorganization the Districts 
will increasingly be the centre of a great deal of 
decision-making. District Directors are assuming 
prime responsibility for the delivery, or super- 
vision of delivery, at the community level of such 
programs as family benefits, general welfare as- 
sistance, vocational rehabilitation, day nurseries, 
legal aid, etc. 


In addition, District Directors are now responsible 
for local social planning within the District. This 
will involve them in all institutional and com- 
munity development plans and in recommending 
all District-based funding. Their functions also 
include strengthening relationships with social 
service agencies within the community and 
working closely with other ministries and other 
levels of government. 


The District Directors are supported by five Area 
Executive Directors in the following designated 
Areas of the administration: Northwestern, 
Northeastern, Eastern and Western Ontario, and 
Metro-Central. The primary responsibility of the 
Executive Directors in the Areas is to provide broad 
co-ordination, to deploy scarce resources, and to 
deliver those programs that cannot be made 


available at every District Office, such as Com- 
munity Development, Citizenship and Day 
Nurseries. 


The Executive Directors are also charged with manag- 
ing programs at the regional level, such as Legal Aid 
and Vocational Rehabilitation; integrating District 
social service plans in an Area context; and assisting 
the District Directors in preparing and developing 
proposals for specific projects as well as the over- 

all budgetary and resource requirements for the 
Districts in each Area. 
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Where to Go to Find Out More About Programs of the Ministry 


NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 


KENORA 

104 Government Road, 
Box 429, 

Keewatin, Ontario. 
POX 1CO 

Telephone: 547-2801 


THUNDER BAY 
1200 Walsh St. W., 
Thunder Bay, Ontario. 
P7E 4X4 

Telephone: 577-1171 


WESTERN ONTARIO 


BARRIE 

110 Dunlop St. E., Room 201, 
Box 910, 

Barrie, Ontario 

L4M 4T2 

Telephone: 726-8250 


HAMILTON 

135 James St. S., Suite 525, 
Box 870 

Hamilton, Ontario. 

L8N 3N9 

Telephone: 528-9884 


LONDON 

764 Dundas St. E., 
London, Ontario. 
N5W 227 
Telephone: 438-5111 


ST. CATHARINES 
110 James St., 

Box 176, 

St. Catharines, Ontario. 
L2R 6S4 

Telephone: 685-8423 
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WATERLOO . 
75 King St. S., 5th Floor, 
Waterloo, Ontario. 
N2ZdetP2 

Telephone: 579-3130 


WINDSOR 

2090 Wyandotte St. E., 
Windsor, Ontario. 

N9A 3H5 

Telephone: 254-1651 


YORK-PEEL (Brampton) 
20 Nelson St. W., Suite 201, 
Brampton, Ontario. 
Telephone: 453-3181 


METRO-CENTRAL ONTARIO 


TORONTO 

110 Eglinton Ave. W., 
Toronto, Ontario. 
M4R 1A3 
Telephone: 965-1503 


NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 


KIRKLAND LAKE 

8 Hudson's Bay Ave., 
Box 398, 

Kirkland Lake, Ontario. 
P2N 3J1 

Telephone: 567-3391 


NORTH BAY 

222 Mcintyre St. W., Suite 408, 
Box 327, 

North Bay, Ontario. 

P1B 2Y8 

Telephone: 474-3540 


SAULT STE. MARIE 
123 March St., Suite 304, 
Box 68, 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 
P6A 5L2 

Telephone: 256-5666 





SUDBURY 

127 Cedar St., 3rd Floor, 
Drawer 1120, 

Sudbury, Ontario. 

P3E 4S6 

Telephone: 674-3151 


EASTERN ONTARIO 


BEEBEV LEE 

14 Bridge St. W., Room 2, 
Box 816, 

Belleville, Ontario. 

K8N 5B5 

Telephone: 968-3506 


CORNWALL 

132 Second St. E., 
Box 1358, 

Cornwall, Ontario. 
K6H 5V4 
Telephone: 932-3381 


KINGSTON 

1055 Princess St., 
Box 970, 

Kingston, Ontario. 
K7L4Y3 

Telephone: 544-6206 


LINDSAY 

322 Kent St. W., 
Lindsay, Ontario. 
K9V 4S9 

Telephone: 324-6128 


OTTAWA 

2197 E. Riverside Dr., 
Room 201, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

K1H 7X3 

Telephone: 737-5520 
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Provincial Benefits Branch 


Under the Ministry reorganization, effective 
January 1, 1974, the Family Benefits Branch 
became the foundation for a Provincial Benefits 
Branch. The expanded responsibilities of this 
new Branch are designed to include the ad- 
ministration of The Family Benefits Act, 
Vocational Rehabilitation Maintenance Allow- 
ances and General Welfare Assistance allowances 
in unorganized areas of the province. At present 
the organizational details of the Provincial Bene- 
fits Branch are still under consideration. Asa 
result, this report will focus on the Family Bene- 
fits Program, the major responsibility of the 
Provincial Benefits Branch during the 1973-74 
fiscal year. 


The purpose of the Family Benefits Program is to 
support the standard of living of persons likely to 
be in need for prolonged periods of time and who 
would otherwise lack the resources to attain and 
maintain the basic living standard. The Branch 
aids aged, blind, disabled, permanently unemploy- 
able persons, mothers with dependent children and 
foster parents caring for foster children. 


Applications are completed by staff of the District 
Offices. Decisions concerning eligibility and the 
amount of assistance and benefits provided are 
made centrally in the Provincial Benefits Branch. 
All decisions are conveyed to applicants and 
recipients by letter, including notification of the 
right to appeal. 


Premium-free medical and hospital insurance is 
available to all Family Benefits recipients and 
dental coverage to those with dependent children. 


To determine eligibility and the amount of assistance 
to be given, an assessment of the liquid assets, budget- 
ary requirements and available income of the appli- 
cant or recipient is made. Actual circumstances, in- 
cluding family composition, are taken into consider- 
ation in the budgetary components. 


Effective September 1, 1973 the rates for over 
20,000 boarding recipients were increased. All 
other recipients received a 5 per cent increase in 
their allowances. 
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As of January 1, 1974 the ordinary needs schedule 
was redesigned to provide higher allowances, to 
improve the equity of the schedule and to incor- 
porate the 5 per cent increase from September. At 
the same time the shelter allowance, board and 
lodging rates and allowances for foster children 
were increased. 


During the 1973-74 fiscal year major revisions were 
made to the administration of the Family Benefits 
Program by converting to an automated computer 
system of calculating allowances. This automated 
system will improve the efficiency of the day-to- 
day operation of the Branch and thereby enhance 
the service provided to social assistance recipients. 


At March 31, 1974 there were 89,302 persons re- 
ceiving Family Benefits Allowances. Of these, 
40,667 were single persons, 46,547 heads of 
families with or without dependent children, 

and 2,088 foster parents. 


The majority of single persons receiving assistance 
were blind or disabled, the remainder were 60 years 
of age or over. 


Of the family cases, 5,999 were medically unem- 
ployable fathers; 34,556 were mothers with de- 
pendent children; the remainder were couples, one 
or both of whom were blind, disabled or aged. In 
total there were 197,856 beneficiaries as of 

March 31, 1974. 


The Branch also administered a diminishing num- 
ber of allowances to recipients who remained on 
former programs after the introduction of The 
Family Benefits Act in April, 1967. 


At the end of the year, these totalled 253 cases, of 
which 82 were receiving Blind Persons’ Allowances, 
171 receiving Disabled Persons’ Allowances, plus 
one getting assistance under The Widows and Un- 
married Women Program. 


Training Branch 


The primary objective of the Training Branch is to 
develop human and organizational resources in an 
attempt to give Ministry employees the opportunity 
to develop and expand themselves for their own 
betterment as well as that of the Ministry. 


Training Programs. The year under review proved 
to be a demanding year for the Training Branch. 
Recognizing those training needs outlined in the 
Ministry Annual Training Plan, the Branch was 
able to design relevant programs. Working with 

a format of six basic courses, in addition to the 
ongoing Field Worker training and the courses 
put on by request, training was provided for over 
1,700 people in the Ministry and related agencies. 


The latter does not include over 200 people who 
undertook Civil Service Commission Courses, 
nor does it include those individuals who took 
200 extension and part-time courses reimbursed 
by the Training Branch. 


Planning and Consultation. As outlined above, 
the Branch is heavily involved in consulting and 
planning the future training needs of the Ministry. 
Requests and recommendations for training 

from any area in the Ministry are encouraged. 


Collaboration is the key word for planning and 

consultation. The Branch works in conjunction 
with other groups in the Ministry, as well as the 
Training Advisory Committees of the Municipal 
Welfare and Children’s Aid Societies. 


Co-operation With Education Institutions. Liaison 
between schools of social work, Ryerson Polytech- 
nical Institute and community colleges is a major 
part of the Branch activity, in order to engage their 
participation in the planning and expansion of 
courses, as well as developing educational re- 
sources for Ministry personnel. 


In 1973-74, the Ministry provided 16 bursaries 

to students in schools of social work, in return for 
work commitment. Field Instruction was con- 
ducted for students from schools of social work, 
Ryerson Polytechnical Institute and community 
colleges as part of their training. 
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A team approach was used, comprising student, 
field worker and supervisor. Staff members 
participated in committees related to training in 
colleges and universities as well as with students 
doing field practice work with the Ministry and 
its related systems. 


Educational Leave. In 1973-74 seven Ministry em- 
ployees were on Educational Leave. The Education- 
al Leave Program is designed to maintain and im- 
prove the competence of employees, as well as ful- 
filling Branch needs for trained personnel. Those 
selected usually have a minimum of two years’ 
employment with their respective Branch, show 
advancement potential, and are expected to re- 

turn after completion of leave. 


Extension Courses. Approximately 200 staff attend 
evening courses — for which they receive reimburse- 
ment. Courses taken included accountancy, social 
service, public administration, reflecting the wide 
variety of skills and interest among Ministry per- 
sonnel. 


The Branch is constantly striving to maintain and 
reflect the latest training techniques, as well as 
helping Ministry branches in the development and 
maintenance of their own programs. 


The Branch also encourages integrated training plans. 
Such plans cut across boundaries — in short, the 
most practical ways for training Ministry personnel 
in all facets of their jobs. 


Another function has been the development of 
training kits (the ‘Time Management Kit’’) de- 
signed for people throughout the Ministry and re- 
lated agencies to help them manage their time 

more efficiently. A ‘’Training Resources Inventory” 
is another method developed to help individuals 

and groups identify training resources available 
locally. 


By active participation in conferences, seminars 
and Ministry orientation courses, the Branch 
attempts to remain attuned to the Ministry's 
future and present manpower requirements. 
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HONOUR ROLL OF SERVICE 


20 TO 24 YEARS 


NAME 


J.L. Amos 
A.D. Bryant 
R.E. Clarke 
J.L.Crocker 
H.F. Culley 
M.M. Currie 
H.R. Dignam 
S.E. Edgar 
N.A. Hassard 
J. Heighington 
M.E. Hogg 
D.W. Leno 
J.D. MacDonald 
J.M. Main 

N.1. Mellor 

L. Miller 

F. Oster 

E.M. Pascoe 
E.E. Penney 
D.O. Pickens 
B. Pilotte 

L.P. Poirier 
A.E. Quinn 
R.E. Secord 
J.M. Sheppard 
W.G. Smith 
I.M. Stocks 
S.M. Thomson 


IN MEMORIAM 


Mr. James G. Brereton 
Mr. Bohumil Dymes 
Mr. William Morgan 
Mrs. June E. Shipilo Field Services 


Municipal Welfare 
Board of Review 
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Provincial Benefits 


BRANCH 


Executive Director, Eastern Area 
Provincial Benefits 
Administrative Services 
Senior Citizen’s Bureau 
Accounts 

Provincial Benefits 

Legal Aid Secretariat 

Field Services 

Provincial Benefits 

Children’s Services Bureau 
Sports and Recreation Bureau 
Provincial Benefits 

District Director 
Communications 

Main Office 

Field Services 

Legal Aid Secretariat 
Minister’s Office 

Senior Citizens’ Bureau 
Sports and Recreation Bureau 
Accounts 

Sports and Recreation Bureau 
Field Services 

Sports and Recreation Bureau 
Provincial Benefits 

Provincial Benefits 

Provincial Benefits 

Field Services 


March 1, 1974 
August 19, 1973 
September 19, 1973 
August 31, 1973 


—— On 


HONOUR ROLL OF SERVICE 
25 YEARS AND OVER 








NAME BRANCH 

M.L. Argue Field Services 

M.B. Babcock Children’s Services Bureau 
M. Borczak Board of Review 

E.R. Bowman Field Services 

J.E. Breau Provincial Benefits 

W.J. Chalmers Legal Aid Secretariat 


D.M. Crittenden 
M.G. Donaldson 


Deputy Minister 
Minister’s Office 


|.J. Downey Rehabilitation Bureau 
W.H. Gulliver Legal Aid 

M. Irish Rehabilitation Bureau 
R.L. Kertson Minister’s Office 

G.E. Killer Provincial Benefits 

M. Lambert Field Services 

E.M. Leaper Provincial Benefits 

M.B. Lopatto Provincial Benefits 

S. Lindsay Provincial Benefits 

ACES Lott Children’s Services Bureau 
M.W. Macaulay Soldiers’ Aid 

A. MacEachern Children’s Services Bureau 
J. E. MacEachern Accounts 

L.M. McKenzie Athletics Commissioner 
E.J. Moran Provincial Benefits 

F.A. Nobile District Director 

D.I. Nortrop Accounts 

R. O'Neill Provincial Benefits 

L. Panabaker Early Childhood Education 
L. Pollard Accounts 

M.J. Reid Provincial Benefits 

H.B. Smith Provincial Benefits 

K.H. Smith Rehabilitation Bureau 
E.M. Stapleford Early Childhood Education 
G.M. Twigg Rehabilitation Bureau 
E.J. White Provincial Benefits 

H.W. Wilson Children’s Services Bureau 
H.R. Wynn Administrative Services 
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Program 1 
Ministry Administration 















Main Office $1,041,152 









Board of Review 334,994 





Soldiers’ Aid Commission 38,037 








1,425,132 











Regional Administration 





Research and Planning Branch 








Personnel and Training Services Branch 













Communication Services Branch 


Legal Services Branch 













Financial and Administrative Service Division 2,423,918 





Total Program 1 $7,318,550 
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Program 1 
Financial and Administrative Services Division 














Office of The Executive Director $77,435 





Accounting Services Branch 795,238 





Audit Services Branch SAILS 





Administrative Services Branch 578,241 






Financial Consulting Services Branch 315,896 








Program Co-ordination Branch 207,899 








Management Information Services Branch 77,996 








Total Financial and Administrative Services Division $2,423,918 
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Program 2 
Assistance and Rehabilitation Services 





Office of The Executive Director 
Assistance and Rehabilitation Services Division 





$ 96,600 





Family Benefits Branch 






192,407,732 








Municipal Welfare Administration Branch 








Field Services Branch 






101,091,749 








Social Services Consulting Branch 








9092,/63 


595039 





Rehabilitation Services Branch 









UPA RaW pt S}557/ 








Homes for Aged — Office on Aging 





Legal Aid Assessment Branch 









64,822,139 









781,619 





Order-In-Council (Special Warrants) 
Champlain Centre — Homes for the Aged 








Total Program 2 
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$378,059,498 





Program 3 
Children’s Services 








Office of The Executive Director 
Children’s Services 


Child Welfare 


$ 64,108 





42,420,809 





Children’s and Youth Institutions Branch 


6,749,170 





Day Nursery Services Branch 


Project Day Care 


Order-In-Council (Special Warrants) 
Project Day Care 


Total Program 3 


12,261,537 

















$6 1,495,624 
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Program 4 
Community Services 










Office of The Executive Director 
Community Services $ 141,317 


Citizenship Branch 1,544,326 









408,037 






Community Development Branch 









Indian Community Branch 2,252,916 





Sports and Recreation Branch 11,252, 365 













Special Community Projects 1,742,922 







Office of the Athletics Commissioner 








Order-In-Council (Special Warrants) 
Youth and Recreation = 





Total Program 4 $17,625,329 
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